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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE FIRST EDITION 



*We welcome with pleasure the work of a student, who, while 
making use of a large range of literature furnished by savans of all 
sorts, both English and continental, surveys the field of thought from 
an avowedly Christian standpoint. ... If less original than his pre* 
decessor, our author has provided in his small volume of less than 
230 pages a richer variety of illustration than even Mr. Maurice. . . , 
Readers of the Hibbert lectures and similar productions will do well 
to consider the reasonings and conclusions of the book before us.* 

Church Quarterly Review, October^ 1878. 

* The author makes discriminating use of the varied sources to 
which he recurs, but his pages are no mere echoes of other men's 
thoughts. ... So much we venture to press upon Mr. Scott, in return 
for the pleasure and instruction we have derived from his pages. ' 

Dublin Review, April, 1880. 

* To extract the kernel from the husk and shell in every system, 
and to exhibit its affinity to the ** bread which came down from heaven," 
is the subject of this very able and very interesting volume.' — Guardian, 
April 10, 1878. 

' The appearance of such an essay, written from the orthodox side, 
by one who is no less fearless than true, augurs well for the future 
defenders of the Faith, and amply proves that really Catholic minds 
can be more liberal and broadly sympathetic than those whose boasted 
toleration has very awkward and very narrow limits. ... In order to 
encourage our readers to procure the essay and study it with the atten- 
tion it deserves, we just note the subjects of the chapters. . . . For 
English readers we know of no better guide to the subject with which 
it deals, and venture to hope that the author may be induced to follow 
up a line of study for which he is so well prepared.' — Church Times, 
December 27, 1878. 

* Really a suggestive, well-written, and useful work.' — Academy, 
June I, 1878. 

* To Mr C. N. Scott's " Foregleams of Christianity" must be assigned 
an important place among the semi- theological publications of the 
present season. . . . Mr Scott's method may be heartily commended. 
His book bristles with information drawn from the most varied sources, 
and some of it is the result of a perusal of quite recent publications. The 
argument, too, is well digested, and the style is always interesting, and 
at times almost fascinating. . . . Nor will the mere personal preferences 
of the author prevent the ** Foregleams of Christianity " taking its place 
among the honourable list of works originating in, or suggested by, 
the Boyle Foundation. If in nothing else, Mr Scott fully justifies his 
following in Maurice's footsteps. by his apt introduction into the con- 
troversy regarding Dualism of Mommsen's explanation of the devotio, 
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and Curtius' noble ptassage on the ethical significance of Apolline 
worship.' — Scotsman, December 2% 1877. 

* Mr. Scott, in the work named above, follows in Mr. Maurice's 
train, confirming his conclusions by the aid of more recent researches 
and speculations. . . . These various forms of religion are well defined 
by Mr. Scott, and their gradual approaches to the truth are brought 
out, with the errors allied to each. . . . We can recommend the 
volume as thoughtful and suggestive. It brings forward many little 
known facts, and, by the novelty of the order in which it groups them, 
inculcates a useful moral. '—Literary Churchman, y«/j/ 27, 1878. 

* The justness of his principles, the calmness of his judgment, and 
the reverence of tone which is apparent in every page of his small 
volume, are hopeful promises for the future, as well as ground for 
satisfaction with the present publication. ... A volume which we 
have read with much interest and in which we, for the most part, fully 
agree.' — ^JOHN Bull, December 29, 1877. 

* We have read with very great interest the sketches which he 
gives us of progress in Turanian Asia, in Egypt, in Hellas, at Rome 
and in Israel. . . . Mr. Scott's voluminous notes and references will 
be found very valuable by the student. ' 

Jewish World, November 14, 1879. 

* Mr. Scott's position, which he supports by copious references to 
the works of Thomas Carlyle, Jukes, Max Miiller, Ruskin, Deutsch 
and many other modern authorities, declares him to be at once a sound 
catholic, while yet he shrinks not from accepting the latest advances 
which the science of religion has promulgated.* — Church Work, 
October y 1878. 

* Contains many passages of rich true thoughtfulness. . . . The 
gradual development of the religious perception in man is extremely 
well pourtrayed.- . . . This thesis is powerfully maintained by a 
thorough inquiry into the history of civilisation in Turanian Asia, 
Egypt, Hellas, Rome, and Palestine.' — Liverpool Weekly Albion, 
February 2, 1878. 

*This is a remarkable book. It contains in small compass the 
results of a wide range of reading on the philosophy of history. But 
it is nbt a mere abstract or analysis of other people's opinions. In 
discussing the profound and abtruse questions which belong to the study 
of the history of religion, the writer brings a keenness and acuteness of 
insight to his task which mark him as one capable of handling these 
difficult questions. He is generally, if not always, accurate and 
scholarly; his style is lively and expressive.' — Worcester Herald, 
August \o, 1878. 

* Signalons k cette occasion un livre anglais savant et plein d'idte 
ing6nieuses, intitule: Foregleams of Christianity J* — Abb£ de Broglib, 
FUJBLBMES BT C0I>ICLUS10NS DE VHlSTOlRB DBS HBUGIONS, 
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PREFACE 



Since the publication of the first edition of this work in 
1877, there has been so much new light shed on the 
ancient religions of the world by discoveries of every 
kind, and hardly less by the comparative study thereof, 
that to bring the present edition up to date I have had to 
write almost the whole volume over again, and the ap- 
pendix on races has been recast mainly in accordance 
with the last conclusions of Frangois Lenormant. I 
have been, however, very happy to find that, if, besides 
much to add and improve, I had also not a little to 
correct, such correction was needed almost entirely for 
details bearing but slightly, if at all, either on the con- 
clusions or on the arguments which I now submit again, 
even more confidently than before, to readers interested 
either in Christian apologetics or in ancient history. 

I repeat, too, the statement of the preface to the 
former edition, that the ambition of my volume is to be 
in a humble manner supplemental to the Boyle Lectures 
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of Maurice (The Religions of tJie World and their Relations 
to Christianity) ; and this purpose could not be better 
served than by free resort to more recent authorities. 

Nor do I apologise for having left numerous quota- 
tions from French authors in the original, not only to 
escape the suspicion of ^ traduttore traditore^ but also 
because I hope to deserve the thanks of many of my 
readers for serving them with some choice bits of writing, 
there being no branch of literature in which the French 
are more masters of style than the prose of history and 
criticism. 
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PURPOSE OF ESS A Y 

We owe to the recently created department of History, 
called the * Science of Religions,' a careful analysis of the 
various elements that are common to the doctrines, rites 
and prescriptions of Christianity and to those of the 
religions which preceded it ; and that such elements 
should be found could but have been expected by all 
who accept the unequivocal statement of St. Paul con- 
cerning the Gentile world : — * The wrath of God is 
'revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un- 

* righteousness of men who hold the truth in unrighteous- 

* ness, because that which may be known of God is manifest 

* in them \ for God manifested it unto them. For the 

* invisible things of Him since the creation of the world 

* are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that 

Lare made.^ ^ 

> Rom, i. 18-20. 

B 
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I 

But the new science would but half fulfil its purpose 
if it contented itself with a mere analysis, for it is already 
sufficiently advanced to demonstrate :-^ 

Firstly, that the elements of truth which lay scattered 
ni the various religions and philosophies anterior to 
Christianity can be satisfactorily harmonised only by the 
Catholic creed of Christianity. 

Secondly, that, apart from that creed, the higher in . 
tone, the purer in aspiration have been religions and 
philosophies, the less consistent were the doctrines of 
their respective metaphysical systems either with facts or 
with each other. 

Thirdly, that the hand of God is manifest in the suc- 
cession of religious developments which gradually pre- 
pared mankind for the revelation of Christianity, * when 
the fulness of time was come.' ^ 

The purpose of the following pages is to unite, within 
a small compass, statements by weighty and, for the most 
part, quite recent authorities which, it is hoped, will justify 
the submission of these conclusions to the reader's con- 
sideration. 

* GaL iv. 4. 
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REVELATION OF DEITY —EXTERNAL REVELA- 
TION—INTERNAL REVELATION,— DIVINATORY 
REVELATION 

I. All revelation of Deity to man is either external, 
from a sense of Deity in what is outside of us, internal, 
from a sense of Deity within us, or divinatory^ by means 
of signs. 

2. As, according to the above-quoted words of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, at least the two former 
revelations have been vouchsafed more or less to all 
mankind,^ the list below is that of the various elements 

* That St. Paul's doctrine on this point was thus understood by 
the Fathers of the Church is shown by the passages from their 
writings quoted in Professor Max Miiller's Chips from a German 
Workshop, One of them is from the first Apologia of St. Justin 
Martyr : — 

* We have been taught that Christ is the first-begotten of God, 

* that He is the Word, in which all mankind participates (A(J7oy 

* hvra^ o5 -Kav kvQ^^-Koiv fiereax^) ; and those who live in conformity 

* with the Word are Christians, even should they have been taken 

* for atheists, such among the Greeks having been Socrates, Hera- 
*clitus and those who were like them, and, among foreigners {du 

* fiapfidpois), Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael, and 

* Elias, and many others.' 

Another is from the Stromata of St. Clement of Alexandria : — 

B 2 
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of external revelation, and these are placed in the suc- 
cession in which the science of religions tends to prove 
that men were first capable of receiving each sufficiently 
to come greatly under its empire ; the definition of every 
such phase of man's conception of Deity being confined 
to the truth which it contained, without reference for the 
present to the heresy of which the exaggeration of that 
truth was too often the nucleus : — 

(i) Fetishism (Revelation of God in Matter) : — 
That there is something venerable, — the. Divine, — mani- 
fested by the material world. 

(2) Pantheism (Revelation of God in Life) : — ^That 
the Divine comprehends something superior to Matter. 

(3) Polytheism (Revelation of God in Variety) : — 
That the various manifestations of the Divine correspond 
to distinct causes. 

(4) Anthropomorphism (Revelation of God in 
Man) : — That in nothing familiarly known is the Divine 
more manifested than in Man. 

/ (5) Dualism (Revelation of God in Morality) : — 

That in Man the Divine is manifested in separation from 
something radically antagonistic to itself, a separation 
dividing the whole universe, as the human soul, be- 

* God is the cause of all good things, but of some He is the 

* primary cause, as of the Old and New Testaments, and of others 

* He is the secondary cause, as of philosophy. Perhaps, however, 

* did He act as first cause in giving this to the Greeks before they 

* were called by the Lord. For it has educated the Greek world, as 

* the Law has educated the Hebrews, for Christ. Philosophy there- 

* tore IS a preparation, opening a way for him who is made perfect by 
< Christ.' 
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tween two distinct and conflicting empires, — Good and 

Evil. 

(6) Monotheism (Revelation of God in Unity) \-^ 

That all Good proceeds from one centre, — God. 

(7) Theism (Revelation of God in History): — That 
in God resides the principle of all power, so that God 
alone has self-existence or uncontrolled action. 

As races or societies passed from any one of these 
stages of external revelation to another, their earlier con- 
ceptions of Deity were more or less retained or more or 
less modified, according to their idiosyncrasies and 
circumstances. 

It should however be remembered : — firstly, that in 
most societies there are individuals who are far ahead of 
their fellows ; secondly, that, on the other hand, a long 
time often has to elapse before a new revelation can be 
satisfactorily defined for didactic or polemical purposes ; 
thirdly, that the most intense conviction of the members 
of a religious community or philosophical school is not 
always the basis, or even the principal feature, of its 
metaphysical system, either on account of careless 
reasoning or of the pressure of some foreign system.* 

3. By the side of these successive revelations of Deity 
external to self is Mysticism, the revelation of Deity 
within selfi of the Author of * that peace which the world 
cannot give.' There is, however, a pseudo-Mysticism 

■ 

> Thus, a metaphysical system in harmony with the most * -, 
intense oon^ction of Stoicism should have been Dualistic and not j 
Pantheistic. But the Stoics were poor metaphysicians, from being ', 
only really interested in ethics. 
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4 

which it is the more difficult to discern at first sight from 
true Mysticism, — from what Dean Goulbum calls * the 
experimental knowledge of God,' — that Divine influx and 
a deceitful imagination are not, for a time at least, 
incompatible in the same individual. 

4. These external and internal revelations of Deity, 
which are actual perceptions, though not by the carnal 
eyes, — the 'n-payfidrcDV iXeyxps ov fiXcTrofiivfov of Hebrews 
xi. I, — must be distinguished from divinatory revelation, 
which is effected either supematurally or providentially 
by means of conventional signs (such as the letters of the 
alphabet) addressed objectively to one or more of the 
external senses, or, originally, produced subjectively in 
the imagination of a seer. Divinatory revelation pre- 
supposes other revelation ; for a sign cannot have a 
conventional meaning, nor a vision a spiritual meaning, 
unless that meaning be already apprehended. 

Divination (as by consultation of Holy Scripture) 
serves, firstly, either directly or through divinity, the 
science based on it, to supplement philosophy, in defining 
and combining the elements of spiritual perceptions, so 
as to prevent wrong or excessive conclusions from being 
drawn therefrom, — the method of philosophy being slow 
and difficult in process and available to few ; secondly, 
to communicate general or special Divine commands to 
individuals or communities not sufficiently open to the 
light of inner guidance, — for, without oracles of some 
kind,^ man would be at a loss to know how to use his 

* It is related that, to a young clergyman who had expressed 
his opinion that Christian xoisslous to the heathen were useless if 
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moral sense, which only gives the universal idea of duty 
(Kant's * categorical imperative'), seeing that, short of 
omniscience, it is impossible to ascertain through any 
principle of utilitarianism what action or omission will 
in the long run be for the real good of the world in 
general, or even of any individual * neighbour ' singled 
out in it. Who, for instance, can tell that he will not do 
more good than harm to certain persons by setting, in 
Helot wise, a bad example, or that to the heroic saving 
of a life will not be due mischief incalculable ? How 
much too that philosophy has, with or without acknow- 
ledgment, appropriated came originally to men through 
oracles ! — the idea, for instance, so often rebelled against, 
that it is duty to love Justice, Right, that is God (not a 
dismal abstraction), before one's even nearest and dearest 
neighbour. 

men could be saved by other religions, the Duke of Wellington 
replied : — * Have youthen forgotten yoyxx marching order s^ ** Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations " ? ' 
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III 

FETISHISM, — PANTHEISM, — POLYTHEISM, — AN- 
THROPOMORPHISM^-'D UALISM^—MONO THEISM^ 
^THEISM,^SYNTHESIS OF CHRISTIANITY 

I. There is no lower stage of religiosity than Fetishism, 
which differs from Materialism merely in ^onlring rp-^^j 
instead of down upon, the naalfiliaLsKfidjJ- ^^s essence 
is(aBSthetic emotio^,^ often, indeed, conducive to higher 

* ' 'What in such a time as ours it requires a Prophet or Poet to 

* teach us, namely, the stripping-off of those poor undevout wrap- 
' pages, nomenclatures and scientific hearsays,— this, the ancient 

* earnest soul, as yet unencumbered with these things, did for itself. 

* The world, which is now divine only to the gifted, was then divine 

< to whosoever would turn his eye upon it. He stood bare before it 

* face to face. ** All was Godlike or God " : — ^Jean Paul still finds it 

* so ; the giant Jean Paul, who has power to escape out of hearsays : 

< but there then were no hearsays. Canopus shining-down over the 

< desert, with its blue diamond brightness (that wild blue spirit-like 

* brightness, far brighter than we ever witness here), would pierce 
' into the heart of the wild Ishmaelitish man, whom it was guiding 

< through the solitary waste there. To his wild heart, with all feelings 

* in it, with no speech ioi any feeling, it might seem a little eye, that 

< Canopus, glancing-out on him from the great deep Eternity ; reveal- 

< ing the inner Splendour to him. Cannot we understand how these 

< men worshipped Canopus ; became what we call Sabeans, worship- 

< ping the stars ? ' . . . * And look what perennial fibre of truth was in 

* that. To us also, through every star, through every blade of grass, 

< is not a God made visible, if we will open our minds and eyes? We 

< do not worship in that way now : but is it not reckoned still a merit, 

< proof of what we call a *< poetic nature/' that we recognise how 
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religiosity, but so easily divertable from connection with 
the mnralsens e. that all merely Fetishistic religion has 
tolerated the grossest immorality and fiendish cruelty, 
even as an accompaniment to the most solemn acts of 
worship. It is the same feeling of awe and wonder, 
inspired by Nature or Art, which accounts for a certain 
religiosity occasionally expressed in the writings even 
of a Lucretius or a Byron, and in the rites of the 
most degraded savages. Fetishism is, in fact, the 
result of those impressions which affect the soul aesthe- 
tically, whether produced by Nature alone, or by the 
work of man, and whether or no these impressions be 
instrumental to the awakening of any other feeling, 
or to the conveyance by symbolism of a truth to the 
understanding. 

It has, indeed, been objected to me, that the beauties 
of either Nature or Art have very little to do with many 
of the fetishes which monopolise the piety of savages, or 
even with many of the objets de pittt that play the part of 
such fetishes among civilised populations. But I answer 
that, after deducting numerous specimens the ugliness 
of which to our eyes depends on our aesthetic culture 
not having been of the broadest,^ however indefensible 

* every object has a divine beauty in it ; how every object still verily 
*is ** a window through which we may look into Infinitude itself" ? 

* He that can discern the loveliness of things, we call him Poet, 

* Painter, Man of Genius, gifted, loveable. These poor Sabeans did 

* even what he does, — in their own fashion. That they did it, in what 

* fashion soever, was a merit : better than what the entirely stupid 

* man did, what the horse and the camel did, — namely, nothing ! * 
Carlyle, On Heroes^ Hero- Worships and the Heroic in History, 

' On the decorative value of black Madonnas and the like, see 
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may be an idol as a work of art, there are its accessories, 
surroundings and associations to be taken into ac- 
count : — the sanctuary on a * high place,' or in the depths 
of a mysterious cavern or grove, and all the parapher- 
nalia of decoration and ritual, and all the halo of 
fascinating legend, that have been attracted to and 
gathered round itself by the unshaped block of stone 
fallen, or supposed to have fallen, from heaven, or by the 
uncouth image which has come, from its antiquity, to 
pass for having had a supernatural origin of some kind 
or other, — such a tradition alone having the aesthetic 
value of a romance. In short, such an idol itself is the 
simple nucleus without which the jewels of art and 
fancy would not be united in harmony, or even col- 
lected at all. And there are cases besides, indeed very 
frequent, where religious art will cause a deeper impres- 
sion of the kind it is intended to cause by awakening the 
imagination, even through quite humble means, than by 
satisfying it. 

my article entitled 77ie Child-God in Arty in The Contemporary 
Review of July 1886. See too in Rio's epoch-making work, De 
VArt Chritien^ how very much can be said in disproof of the oft- 
repeated assertion, that no very beautiful work of Christian art has 
attracted worship ; that is, of course, before the masterpieces of 
Christian art were robbed, and torn away from their proper sur- 
roundings to be buried in museums (*ces n^cropoles de I'art,* as 
M. Taine calls them), and leaving out of court the very numerous 
works of technical merit with nothing religious about them but their 
pretention. The assertion in question therefore may be left to 
such a critic of art as Macaulay, who could only see a * condescen- 
sion ' in the use of gold with ivory by Phidias (* The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay,' in Quarterly Review of July, 1876) ! 
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The artificial fetish, moreover, is always more or less 
a symbol (though a symbol to fulfil its purpose as a 
symbol does well to be something more than a symbol), 
and there is no reason whatever for supposing that it 
could have preceded the natural fetish, which required 
no conventional meaning to be impressive. * Primitive 
man,' writes Mr. C. F. Keary,^ *did not say to himself, 
" That mountain or that river shall symbolise to me my 
idea of God " ; still less did he say, " These things are the 
abode of God " ,V)utJiejiiadellisJthings themselves into 
gods bjLffiOEshipping theri^ Why did he do this ? Not, 
we may be sure, because he thought the river or the 
mountain was a man. No amount of stupidity could fail 
to detect the difference between the two. Moveover, 
the fetish excites a peculiar feeling in his mind, and is 
worshipped on that account \ not on account of its like- 
ness to, but from its difference from, a being of his own 
race, does the mountain or the river (or even the animal) 
receive adoration from man. Nor, again, can fear be the 
only cause of this, for fear could not naturally attach 
itself in great measure to such a measurable natural 
phenomenon as the fetish. The power of the mountain 
to do injury would soon be discovered ; it would be in 
any case infinitely less than that of a fellow man \ and 
yet, as we have seen, it is with the actual mountain, not 
a being who dwells there, that the religion is concerned. 
Nor does the assumed fact — which for the most primitive 
races is more than disputable — that natural objects are 

* Early Religious Development^ in Nineteenth Century of 
August, 1878. 
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* al ways endowed jwith per sonality^ do more than transfer 
*the difficulty. We desire to find out how they are 
' endowed with this personality, of what nature the person- 
' ality is conceived to be, and especially of what nature is 

* the germ of this just growing religious sensed ... * The 

* fetish is worshipped because it calls out in an indefinite 

* sense the spiritual ideas. The great tree or the high 

* mountain are gods because they are great and higk^ and 

* excite emotions which, whatever they are, are not common 

* or of every day.' ... * Thought was in those days an 

* intuition, and not a creature of the will. So inchoate 
*and confused were all ideas, that not only were ab- 

* stractions unknown, but even attributes were not fully 
' distinguished from the objects.' ... * Not only had man, 

* in his earliest phases of thought, no idea of greatness and 

* highness in their metaphorical senses, but he had no 

* abstracted idea of greatness and highness at all. He 
' had an intuition of greatness and highness in looking at 
*a great river or a high mountain, and this intuition, 

* which he would learn afterwards to distinguish into 
' separate thoughts, was then bound up with the object 

* which called them forth. We see then that the religious 

* process must, like all primitive thought, essentially have 

* had the character of an instinct or intuition. Prehistoric 

* man did not say, " Let us worship this thing or that 

* because if we do not it will hurt us, or because it ex- 

* presses our idea of Gk)d" ; but he worshipped involun- 

* tarily because the mountain and the river were grand and 
^^wfitka pd ca lled out the hid^enjDaoliens of his souV 

There was in fact nothing essentially brutish or un- 
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worthy in the beginnings of religion, — sprung from the 
same feeling that made Rousseau, in his Charmettes days, 
prefer to offer his morning prayer (such as it was) in 
taking a country walk,^ — ^whatever may have been the 
condition of primitive man in other respects. And, 
according to the best authenticated facts of anthropolo- 
gical science, extremely doubtful is a hypothesis that has 
been so noisily proclaimed to be a certainty, the hypothesis 
that the condition of primitive man was on the whole a 
quite abject one. The evidence collected and marshalled 
by M. de Quatrefages is indeed quite overwhelming, not 
only to prove the slightness in historical times of differ- 
ences both physical and moral, except on the surface, 
between the most civilised populations of the globe and 
the most barbarous (not excluding Californians, Bushmen, 
Andaman Islanders, Australians or Tasmanians, or the 
Fuegians, whose transformation under the education of 
missionaries, since they were visited by Darwin, obliged 
him to regret what he had written about them), when 
placed in similar circumstances, — at any rate, as regards 
intelligence and morality, between the lower orders of the 
former and the latter before disastrous contact with low- 
class Europeans, — but to prove also that there is nothing 
in the hitherto discovered vestiges of prehistoric man to 
authorise the supposition that he ever existed in a state 
of * absolute barbarism.*'^ Indeed one of the races 

* Confessions, 

* Let me quote literally so great an authority as M. de 
Quatrefages : — 

< Y a-t-il eu vraiment des hommes vivant pendant des siecles 
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anterior to our geological period that is best known from 
its vestiges, the * r ace of Cros Magpon ' (so called from a 
cave in the Limousin, where these vestiges were, in 1858, 
first discovered), which hunted the mammoth and the 
reindeer in a great part of Pleistocene France, is proved 
by M. de Quatrefages, after MM. BrocaandLartet, to have 
been a quite remarkably well endowed one ; for, although 

* dans r^tat que d^peignent les traditions chinoises, des hommes ne 

* reconnaissant aucune loi, d^pourvus d'industrie, ignorant Pusage 
'du feu, abandonnant leurs morts sans sepulture, vivant sur les 

* arbres ? ... II est grandement permis d*en douter, car tous les faits 

* connus protestent contre cette conclusion. Partout ou I'on a pu 

* pen^trer quelque peu dans la connaissance de la vie des tribus sau- 
' vages, on les a trouv^es assujetties k des lois qui, pour ne pas etre 

* Rentes, n*en sont pas moins rigoureusement observ^es. C'est 1^ un 
' fait que proclame Lubbock lui-m6me. Sans doute ces lois nous 

* paraissent souvent iniques ou barbares, mais parfois il y a, jusque 

* dans leurs s^v^rit^s envers certaines classes de la population, la trace 

* des sentiments les plus louables.' . . . * La Tasmanie et TAustralie 

* sont incontestablement les points oil I'homme se montre i nous dans 

* son moindre degr^ de d^veloppement humain. Et pourtant nous n*y 

* voyons nuUe part cette barbarie absolue que semble admettre le 

* savant anglais. Pour si loin que Ton remonte dans notre passe, 

< nous constatons des faits analogues. Le peu que nous savons de 

* rhomme tertiaire nous le montre en possession du feu et taillant le 

< silex. II a d^jk ses industries, et ce seul fait atteste que son genre 

* de vie ^tait autre que celui de la brute. ' . . . * Les croyants k 

* I'homme pithecoi'de doivent se r^signer ^ le chercher ailleurs que 

* chez les seules races fossiles que nous connaissions, et 4 recourir 

* encore ^ I'inconnu. II en est qui n*acceptent pas sans murmure 
' cette n^cessit^, et qui protestent au nom de la philosophie. Lais- 

* sons-les dire, contents d'avoir pour nous I'exp^rience et Pobserva- 

* tion.' — VEspice humaine, loth edition, 1890. 

The very few alleged traces, however, of Tertiary man are 
generally admitted now to be either not Tertiary or not human by 
unbiassed authorities, such as M. E. Cartailhac {La France prihis- 
torique) or M. A. Bertrand {La Gaule avarU les Gaulois) 
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it was entirely destitute of agriculture, domestic animals, 
metals, and even the rude pottery already used by the 
perhaps contemporaneous * race of Furfooz,' its skulls are 
such as at the present day betoken a high degree of 
intellect,^ and no wonder, since its aesthetic capacities were 
such, that it has not only left some excellent specimens 
of decorative art, but carvings and especially incised 
drawings from nature, and not without style^ which are 
superior to what the Greeks themselves could do in that 
line not many generations before Phidias.^ Nor, 

^ < Chez ce sauvage des temps quatemaires, qui a lutte contre le 

* mammout avec ses armes de pierre, nous trouvons reunis tous les 
' caract^res craniologiques g^n^ralement regard^s comme les signes 

* d'un grand d^veloppement intellectuel.' — Quatrefages, ibid, 

^ ^ Les dessins ou mieux les gravures sont bien plus nombreuses 
« que les sculptures. EUes offrent aussi plus d'inter6t. Arm^s de leur 

* pointe de silex, les artistes quatemaires de la race de Cro-Magnon 

* ont burin^ tour ^ tour I'os, le bois du renne, I'ivoire du mammout, 

* les pierres de diverses natures. Tantot ils ont cherche ^ reproduire 

* les plantes ou les animaux qui frappaient leurs regards, tantot ils 

* se livraient ^ leur caprice et tra5aient des dessins d'ornementation 

* dans lesquels se rencontrent presque tous les motifs reinventes tant 

* de si^cles apr^s. La multiplicity, la vari^te de cette sorte de gravure 

* annonce beaucoup d'imaginalion et une veritable faculte d'invention. 

* La faculte d'imitation n'est pas moins accus^e dans les dessins figur- 

* ant des objets reels, des animaux en particulier. Ils sont souvent 
' tr^-remarquables par la fermete de la touche, accusant un senti- 

* ment profond de I'ensemble et reproduisant les details avec une 

* exactitude telle, que Ton reconnait a coup sfir, non-seulement le 

* genre, mais I'esp^ce m6me repr^entee par I'artiste.' — Quatrefages, 
ibid. 

* Les representations d'animaux,' Writes M. Cartailhac of 
those already found in France, * sont au nombre de plus de trois 

* cents. II est presque toujours possible de determiner I'animal re- 
< present^. Tous les details caracteristiques de I'espece, de I'dge, du 
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according to unbiassed authorities, has an3^hing been 
discovered tending to prove that characteristic oi primitive 
man were some of the worst habits found among savages 
in historical times, such as anthropophagy, polyandry, or 
torture for pleasure. 

* sexe sont admirablement rendus. lis r^v^lent un profond esprit 

* d'observation, un sentiment exquis de la nature. Plusieurs de ces 
' dessins sont sup^rieurs aux illustrations de quelques-uns de nos livres 

* d'histoire naturelle et il faut avouer que plus de la moiti^ des copies 

* qu*on a faites de ces ceuvres pour les publier sont au-dessous des 

* originaux. Ce fait est tout k I'^loge des artistes primitifs. ' . . . 

* Une statuette de bceuf sortie de la station du Mas-d* Azil montre que 

* le sculpteur savait aussi isoler les jambes, respecter I'attitude natu- 

* relle, graver tous les details ext^rieurs de Panimal et faire une oeuvre 
'degrandeallureque Tart classiquenedesavouerait pas.'. . . * N'est- 

* il pas curieux de voir que ces artistes ont figur^ I'homme nu, alors 

* que les nombreuses aiguilles retrouv^es partout, les coquillages 
< diss^mines de la t6te aux pieds sur les squelettes, et enfin les analo- 

* gies ethnographiques les plus siires nous invitent ^ croire k I'exis- 
' tence de v^tements compliqu^ ? Le costume lui-m6rae aurait dii 
' inspirer le burin et lui foumir mati^re k de faciles et attrayantes 

* images. II n'en fiit rien : semblables aux artistes des meilleurs 

* ^poques, ces dessinateurs ont pr^f^r^ Vacadimie, ' . . . * Les 

* gravures et les sculptures que nous avons retrouvfe sont-elles les 

* meilleures de leur temps ? Ont-elles ^t^ burinees et cisel^s par 

* les artistes les plus habiles ? Les chefs-d'oeuvre de Montgaudier 

* et du Mas-d'Azil ont ^t^ d^couverts tout r^cemment. On pent 

* s'attendre k bien d'autres surprises.* — La France prihistorique. 

It is true that another Pleistocene race, apparently the most 
barbarous, * the race of Canstadt,* has left very few traces of aesthetic 
development ; but M. de Quatrefages has shown how rash it was 
to conclude its great intellectual inferiority from the peculiar shape 
of its skulls, including the famous one of Neanderthal, seeing that 
it has turned out that just such shaped skulls have held the brain of 
several quite distinguished individuals, among others of Robert 
Bruce, and of an eminent living alienist physician, mentioned at 
the Anthropological Congress of Paris in 1867. 
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Anyhow, aesthetic emotion, even of a humble kind, 
is not to be despised by him who would * receive the 
kingdom of God as a httle child.' ^ Before one is fit for 
puritanic or ascetic religion, the tendency of which is to 
forsake all things in order to approach God, it is neces- 
sary to accept in humility ritualistic religion, the tendency 
of which is to make use of all things in order to approach 
God. In the case of individuals as of the human race, 
the formalism and sestheticism of a Law must precede the 
mysticism and asceticism required by the Gospel ; the 
elaborate rites of the Temple, the worship * in spirit and 
in truth ' ^ of the God who is as present to true believers 
on Mount Gerizim as on Mount Moriah. 

There is, in fact, a mysterious correspondence between 
the material and the spiritual world (the * Quodsuperius sicut 
quod inferius ' of Hermes Tresmegistus), so that aesthe- 
ticism rightly cultivated and directed may be made highly 
conducive to the souFs awakening to a sense of Divine 
presence and perfection. It has consequently pleased 
the Allwise to have regard to man's materiality, in pro- 
providing the most beautiful and attractive imagery in 
both sections of His written word, and to permit, since 
He has even enjoined, the use of music, rhythm, architec- 
ture, vestments, processions, pilgrimages, and the like, 
in the celebration of public worship. It must, however 
be remembered that all rites, ceremonies, and other 
aesthetic incentives to piety become idolatrous^ when 

* Luke xviii. 17 ; Matt, xviii. 3. "^ John iv. 23. 

• * Idol is eidolon^ a thing seen, a symbol. It is not God, but 
* a Symbol of God ; and perhaps one may question whether any the 

C 
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they defeat their object by drawing attention from, in- 
stead of to, the presence and perfection of Deity, or by 

* most benighted mortal ever took it for more than a S3mibol. I 

* fancy, he did not think that the poor image his own hands had 

* made was God ; but that God was emblemed by it, that God was 

* in it some way or other. And now in this sense, one may ask, Is 

* not all worship whatsoever a worship by S)anbols, by eidola^ or 

* things seen ? Whether seerit rendered visible as an image or picture 

* to the bodily eye ; or visible only to the inward eye, to the imagina- 
*■ tion, to the intellect : this makes a superficial, but no substantial 

* difference. It is still a Thing Seen, significant of Godhead ; an 

* Idol. The most rigorous Puritan has his Confession of Faith, 

* and intellectual Representation of Divine things, and worships 

* thereby ; thereby is worship first made possible for him. All creeds, 

* liturgies, religious forms, conceptions that fitly invest religious 

* feelings, are in this sense etdoluy things seen. All worship 

* whatsoever must proceed by Symbols, by Idols : — we may say, all 

* Idolatry is comparative, and the worst Idolatry is only more idola- 

* trous. 

* Where, then, lies the evil of it ? Some fatal evil must lie in it, 

* or earnest prophetic men would not on all hands so reprobate it. 

* Why is Idolatry so hateful to Prophets ? It seems to me as if, in 

* the worship of those poor wooden symbols, the thing that had 

* chiefly provoked the Prophet, and filled his inmost soul with indig- 

* nation and aversion, was not exactly what suggested itself to his 

* own thought, and came out of him in words to others, as the thing. 

* The rudest heathen that worshipped Canopus, or the Caabah Black- 

* Stone, he, as we saw, was superior to the horse that worshipped 

* nothing at all ! Nay there was a kind of lasting merit in that poor 

* act of his ; analogous to what is still meritorious in Poets : recog- 

* nition of a certain endless divine beauty and significance in stars 

* and all natural objects whatsoever. Why should the Prophet so 

* mercilessly condemn him ? The poorest mortal worshipping his 

* Fetish, while his heart is full of it, may be an object of pity, of 

* contempt and avoidance, if you will ; but cannot surely be an 

* object of hatred. Let his heart be honestly full of it, the whole 

* space of his dark narrow mind illuminated thereby ; in one word, 

* let him enthely J^elieve in his Fetish,— it will then be, I should say, 
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sinking worship in routine. Their economy, restriction, 
and adaptation to the manifold idiosyncrasies and cir- 
cumstances of the faithful is, consequently, an important 
duty of the Church's government ; for, if * the heathen,' 
as Mr. Ruskin writes, *in their alienation from God, 

* changed His glory into an image made like unto cor- 

* ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, the 

* Christian, in his approach to God, is to undo this work, 

* and to change the corruptible things into the image of 

* His glory, believing that there is nothing so base in 

* creation, but that our faith may give it wings which shall 

* raise us into companionship with heaven ' ; though, * on 

* the other hand, there is nothing so great or so goodly in 

* creation, but that it is a mean symbol of the Gospel of 



* if not well with him, yet as well as it can readily be made to be, 

* and you will leave him alone, unmolested there. 

. * But here enters the fatal circumstance of Idolatry, that, in the 

* era of the Prophets, no man*s mind is any longer honestly filled 

* with his Idol or Symbol. Before the Prophet can arise who, seeing 

* through it, knows it to be mere wood, many men must have begun 

* dimly to doubt that it was little more. Condemnable Idolatry is 

* insincere Idolatry. Doubt has eaten-out the heart of it ; a human 

* soul is seen clinging spasmodically to an Ark of the Covenant, 

* which it half-feels now to have become a Phantasm. This is one 

* of the balefullest sights. Souls are no longer filled with their 

* Fetish ; but only pretend to be filled, and would fain make them- 

* selves feel that they are filled. " You do not believe," said Cole- 

* ridge ; **you only believe that you believe." It is the final seen 

* in all kinds of Worship and Symbolism ; the sure symptom that 

* death is now nigh. It is equivalent to what we call Formulism, 
*and Worship of Formulas, in these days of ours.' — Carlyle, On 
Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in History, 

c 2 
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* Christ, and of the things He has prepared for them that 

* love Him.' ^ 

We may notice, too, what great things have sprung 
even out of what is really an aestheticism of its kind, 
although Miriam's art of beautiful motion in schon 
geschiungne seelenvolle Tdnze^ is but little in honour 
nowadays in Europe ; for it is certain that to the Bacchian 
opxrjo-i^ we owe ^schylus and Sophocles, that many of 
the most profound mystical writers of the East were 
dancing dervishes,^ and that the companies of nebitm out 
of whom came the sublime prophets of Israel have in the 
Books of Samuel and Kings all the appearance of being, 
as Professor Wellhausen has pointed out, much more 
like confraternities of the said dancing dervishes than the 
classes of theological students dear to the rabbinical, as 
to the puritanically biassed, exegete. 

It is, however, to the Fetishistic element in all religions 
that is due the principal cause of the rancour engendered 
by religious differences. Dogmas, no doubt, are often 
made to serve as pretexts both of wars that are really for 
the sake of religion and of the more numerous wars only 
purporting to be so, and supply the combatants with 
battle-cries and shibboleths ; but it is a fact, that people 

* The Stones of Venice, 3rd edition, appendix ii. 
^ Schiller, Die Cotter Griechenlands. 

* For instance the great mystic, JelS,lu-d-Dln, on whom see 
W. S. Lilly, The Saints of Islam, in Contemporary Review of 
August, 1883. Jelil was no less celebrated for his organisation of 
religious dances than for writing the Masnavi, This contains the 
beautiful passage, so much quoted of late, about the beloved's door 
opening only to him who could say : — * It is not / but thou thyself 
claiming admittance.' 
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can live together on the most affectionate terms in spite 
of the widest differences of opinion^ whereas differences 
of taste cannot fail to breed that contempt which of all 
things is most trying to poor human nature. 

Of races that have attained to a high degree of civi- 
lisation, the TjijaiJian have shown the most disposition 
for a predominating Eftishinm in their religions, and 
from this it is easy to sink into Materialism, as that which 
has been so rife in the luxurious classes of China from 
the earliest times, and to which the worldly-wise teaching 
of Confucius is far from unfavourable, or, on the other 
hand, to rise to Pantheism, as that of Lao-Tseu. Even 
the Anthropomorphic and Dualistic religions borrowed 
from other races (such as Buddhism) have among the 
Turanians rapidly deteriorated and become Fetishistic, 
and, except by a scholarly few, their leading doctrines 
misunderstood.^ The Fetishistic element always re- 

* Christianity, however, began at one time to strike deep roots 
in the far East, the heroic labours of St Francis Xavier and his 
companions being rewarded with startling success. Their work 
was ruined, not of course by the cruel persecution it provoked, but 
by the arrival of European traders, whose conduct soon involved in 
disgrace ever3rthing that came from their part of the world. The 
supernatural strength and universal adaptability of Christianity are 
strikingly manifested by its success, when it had a fair chance, 
among populations so materialistic as the Turanians ; for, although 
Buddhism, under State patronage, may justly boast of the prodigious 
number of its Turanian converts, and has even here and there pro- 
duced among them such a saintly life as that of Hwen-Thsang (the 
Chinese pilgrim-monk whose biography has been translated by M. 
Stanislas Julien), what was so remarkable about, at any rate, the 
Japanese Christians was the large proportion of those who were 
ready and willing to seal their faith with martyrdom. 
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niained very strong too in the popular worships of the 
Hamites (the animal-worship of ancient Egypt for 
instance), whose theologians, from an early period, 
elaborated systems profoundly pantheistic. But it 
would be hard to find in any race a large body of 
religionists keeping true to an y faith without ^ using 

jjsliismnTrn^ 1f>Rg a«; a y^hi cle of spiritu al truth. In 

any ground, however jealously weeded by Puritanism, 
the fetish of some kind will contrive to crop up and 
thrive : the charming Christma s-tree^ for instance, of 
Protestant Germany, not so distantly related to the sacred 
tree of thegiost-priinitive cults ; the Geneva gown itself 
to those who associate its sombre hue and austere cut 
with the solemnity of the message they come to hear 
from the pulpit. Nay, even Quakerism, which would 
suppress aestheticism altogether, has been betrayed into 
making an exception in favour of horticulture ; and it is 
probable that a Friend's enjoyment of his garden and a 
poor needlewoman's of the flower-pot in her window are 
all the more supersensual, as well as intense, for what the 
former is voluntarily and the latter involuntarily deprived 
of. 

2. The transition from Fetishism to Pantheism 
resulted from the coming into play of abstract thought in 
religiosity. As soon as man began to think abstractedly 
of his own soul and body, he could project the ideas both 
of the distinction and of the connection of soul and body 
into the world external to him, while from this intellec- 
tual advance to what Dr. Tylor has called * Animism,' 
material Nature on a large scale, or even, at last, as a 
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whole, could get to be conceived as forming the body of 
a spirit manifested by impressive phenomena ; so that 
worship of such phenomena as mountains, rivers, springs, 
trees, or totem-animals would come gradually to be more 
or less superseded by that of such more comprehensive 
and less concrete phenomena as the sky, the earth, the 
sea, the air, — and the earlier objects of worship would 
begin in consequence to sink to the condition of either 
assessors, mediums, symbols, or decorative accessories of 
the new, or to be only fitfully regarded as individually 
venerable.^ 

It is therefore at this juncture that, as Mr. C. T. Keary 
says in the valuable essay already quoted,* we must look 
for the beginning of the earliest kind of mythologies, that 

* earlier series of beliefs which still lingers on in some of 

* the folk-tales of various countries ' ; and * especially does 

* what has been called the " beast epic " — the vast series 

* of tales concerning humanized animals, tales which bear 

* so many common features wherever they are met with — 

* seem to belong to this order of thought, to a personizing 

* faculty of the mind (if we may coin the word) freed from 

* all weight of responsibility, and indulging its fancy by 
'imagining tales and adventures for all things living 

* beneath the sun/ ^ The fact is that mythology, whether 

* On this evolution in Babylonia, see Professor Sayce's Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 331. 

* Early Religious Development, in Nineteenth Century of 
August, 1878. 

' * It must be remembered in support of this view, as against 

* the theory that these wildly imaginative episodes represent the 

* State of actual fetishism, that the imaginative faculty has not suf- 
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merely animistic or, as it afterwards became, anthropo- 
morphic, is not only a very different thing from the 
religion it comes to clothe (as even Mr. Lang, remarking 
on two very different aspects of the Bushman's god, Cagn, 
agrees with Professor Max Miiller in admitting), but it 
has, at least in great part, a quite opposite origin : religion 
springing from reverence, and mythology from that 
frivolity which in every man has at least a tendency to 
break out as soon as the emotion of reverence has 
subsided, — the backswing of the pendulum.^ 

* fered any diminution or decay during the development of religion 

* from the lowest form to the higher stage of nature worship, but has 

* on the contrary continued to increase with the other faculties. The 

* other view is that of those who would represent imagination as a 

* faculty of the mind, characteristic of the lower forms of civilisation, 

* and gradually to be exchanged as thought advances for scientific 

* knowledge. The view is not supported by the locus of these tales. 

* Only are they found numerous when fetishism has been passed 
•through.' — C. F. Keary, ibid. 

The theory here combated by Mr. Keary has been defended by 
Mr. A. Lang in the Encyclopedia Britannicay s,v. Mythology, 

* Only, all such parasitic growths cannot but get mixed up with 
and react on the religion to connection with which they owe so 
much of their charm, so that even a Christian diocese was all but 
admitting into its official liturgy such a parody of worship as used 
to be celebrated on the * Feast of Fools,* and the only Christian 
poem that posterity has called * the divine ' is in places {Inf, xxii. , 
for instance) so larded with burlesque that for its author it was 
only a Comedy, Nor does reverence always suffer from being 
mixed up with good-humoured levity : it has indeed been well 
remarked, that children can occasionally indulge in a good romp 
all over their father's house without forfeiting for that any of their 
filial respect, and also, that parody itself only becomes deleterious, 
as it generally is nowadays, when it loses sight of the nobleness of 
what it is making merry with, and indeed may even enhance the 
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The dangerous heresy of Pantheism lies in its exag- 
geration of the connection in life between spirit and 
matter, and, from analogy, between the Divine and Nature; 
but most dangerous is it when Pantheism has passed 
from a Polytheistic to a Monotheistic phase, and has 
found a philosophical expression in the doctrine of 
Emanation, according to which all other things, both 
spiritual and material, and both good and evil, are 
generated by, and consequently consubstantial with, the 
one self-existent Being, and are consequently all divine, 
even though not in the same manner divine. Such a 
view must imply either a very low idea of God or an 
unwarrantably high one of the world, seeing how strong 
are the evidences therein of the ancient, deeply-rooted 
and tremendous power of evil : things which are revolting 
to the aesthetic sense, as marring the splendour of Divine 
order ; things which shock reason as being incompatible 
with Divine order; and things which shock the moral 
sense as being actively and directly antagonistic to Divine 
order. The most enthusiastic optimist can hardly main- 
tain that a decomposing corpse is a specimen of the 
beauty of Divine order ; that sufferings unprofitable to 
themselves of infants or the lower animals are in con- 
formity with Divine order ; or that the moral ruin of men 
by their own diseased passions, by their fellow men, or 

latter by the effect of an artistically contrived contrast. In The 
Stones of Venice^ Mr. Ruskin has shown (I need not say how 
admirably) the difference between * noble ' and * base ' grotesque in 
art, the latter being characterised by having * no horror,* * no 
nature,' and * no mercy ' in it. 
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by beings of a still more depraved race, contributes, at 
least directly, to the realisation of Divine order, — such 
ruin, for instance, as is betrayed by the desire to benefit 
by the hellish atrocities of contemporary physiology, 
atrocities almost unparalleled in the history of human 
crime. ^ * We wrestle,' says St. Paul, * against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world ' ; ^ these * principalities,' * powers ' and * rulers ' 
(Kocr/jLOKpaTopas) certainly not being in the Apostle's mind 
anything so uninteresting to fight with as mere abstrac- 
tions, or blind impersonal forces fresh from the Creator's 
hands. It is on this account that hope is so much 
insisted on in the Apostolic writings,^ as one of the most 
essential elements of Christian life, — the unselfish hope 
that has been so well expressed by our great contemporary 
poet : — 

* Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 



* No one has the right to accuse me of using language at all 
hyperbolic here who grudges the trouble to consult a shilling 
book entitled The British Vivisectors* Directory (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co., 1890). It is simply a collection of extracts, 
copied word-for-word, from official reports, medical journals, and 
writings of the physiologists themselves who since the hypocritical 
Act of 1876 have been licensed in the United Kingdom to torture. 
Well may it be said in the words of the well-known author of its 
preface : — * He who will look through this little book, and then 

* ** pass by on the other side," might, we would think, have strolled 

* round Nero*s martyr-lighted gardens and turned unmoved away.' 

* Eph, vi. 12. ' See especially Rom. viii. 21 -8. 
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That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroy'd, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete ; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shriveird in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain.* * 

Pantheistic Monotheism consequently has little beyond 
the idea of Divine unity in common with the Monotheism 
of Theism, for : — 

(t) Pantheistic Monotheism assuming the world to be 
a generation of the self-existent Being, and unable to 
detach the generated from the generator (the former being 
in the same relation to the latter as, in Catholic theology, 
the Word is to the Father 2), implies the negation of free- 

* In Memoriam, 

' On the difference between the ontology of Catholic theology 
and the Pantheistic ontology of the Alexandrian school, which also 
admitted a Trinity, Emile Saisset writes : — * Dans la Trinity 

* chr^tienne le monde est profond^ment s^par^ de Dieu. Le P^re, 

* le Fils et le Saint-Esprit forment, si I'on peut ainsi parler, un cercle 

* divin. Ces trois personnes n'ont de rapport n^cessaire qu'entre 

* elles. Elles se suffisent ; elles ne supposent rien au deli. Si le 

* monde depend de Dieu, c'est par un lien tout different de celui qui 

* enchatne I'une h. I'autre les personnes divines. Le monde n*est pas 

* engendri ^t, Dieu, c*est-k-dire form^ de sa substance ; il n^ prochde 

* pas de Dieu, dans la rigueur th^ologique ; il est librement tir6 du 

* n^ant, c*est-ii-dire cre^. De li une separation radicale entre la 

* nature divine et I'univers ; de Ik I'ind^pendance, la^libert^ de Dieu, 

* et, dans cet etre auguste, une sorte de personnalit^ sublime dont la 

* n6tre offre quelque image ; de \k enfin, dans I'ordre moral, des con- 

* sequences in^puisables.* . , . * Dans la doctrine alexandrine, au 

* contraire, les degres de Texistence divine, au lieu de former un 

* cercle, se d^ploient sur une ligne qui se prolonge k I'iafini L'Unit^ 
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will either in God or in any other being, ^ whereas Theism 
implies a free creation and providence on the part of God, 

* engendre rintelligence, I'Intelligence TAme, TAme, k son tour, 

* produit au-dessous d*elle d*autres etres qui, a leur tour, en enfantent 

* de nouveaux, jusqu'^ ce qu*on arrive k un terme ou la fecondite de 
M'etre est absolument ^puis^e. II en r^sulte un syst^me oil la 

* fatality preside, d'oii sont exiles la personnalit^ et la liberty ; ou 

* Dieu, d^compos^ en une s6rie de degr^s, se confond presque, en 

* perdant son unit6, avec tous les autres degres de I'existence.' — 
Essais sur la Philosophie et la Religion au XlXme Sihle, 

*The doctrine of the Holy Trinity,' writes Mr. H. H. Jeaffire- 
son in a most valuable contribution to Trinitarian theology, * more 
' than supplies the want which pantheism only tries to supply. It 

* obviates the necessity of regarding the creature as God's co-eternal 

* and co-equal object — the mirror in which God can perfectly con- 

* template Himself— because it reveals such a mirror in the Eternal 

* Son. The Father knows Himself in the Son ; because Fatherhood 
^describes not a single act which God once did, but a perpetual and 

* complete expression of what God is. Earthly fatherhood, which is 

* named after the Fatherhood of God, is true as far as it goes ; but it 

* goes only a little way, because it is restricted by creaturely limits of 
^ time and space : an earthly father gives life to his son, but he gives 

* it once for all, by a jingle act, and he gives it only partially — a gift 

* from himself, but not himself the gift Whereas in the Holy Trinity 

* the Father gives Himself to the Son, and gives Himself entirely and 

* continually. Therefore all that is in the Father is in the Son like- 

* wise, in whomdwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead ; and there- 

* fore in the Son the Father contemplates Himself and is conscious 

* of Himself; conscious, not by exterior observation, but by imme- 
*diate and internal Intuition or Faith.' — The Divine Unity and 
Trinity, 

* Saisset writes in exposition of Spinoza's Pantheistic doctrine:--- 
' Ainsi tout est n^cessaire ; Dieu une fois donn^, ses attributs sont 

* ^galement donn^, les determinations de ces attributs, les dmes et 
' les corps, I'ordre, la nature, le progr^s de leur d^veloppement, tout 
' cela est ^galement donn^. Dans ce monde g^om^trique, il n'y a 
' pas de place pour le hasard, il n'y en a pas pour le caprice, il n'y 
' en a pas pour la liberty Au sommet, au milieu, k rextr^mit^, 
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and, unless it be a very shallow Theism, the possibility of 
free obedience on the part of man. 

(2) Pantheistic Monotheism assuming that all other 
things have emanated from the one self-existent Being, 

can only admit, if it consents to admit as much, a » ^^ 
difference di degree between Good and Evil, — not, as can-^-V''^ 
Theism, a difference of essence, 

(3) Pantheistic Monotheism, though it can admit the 
existence of any number of beings more powerful than 
man, and consequently the possibility of phenomena com- 
monly called supernatural, cannot accept the miraculous^ 
as, according to its theory, the laws of Nature are un- 
changeable, because inseparable from the Divine essence, 
whereas to a consistent Theist these modes of operation 
have been created from nothing, and may consequently 
be suspended or modified, provided of course that there 
be sufficient reason therefor, and that such Divine action 
be not inconsistent with the Divine attributes.^ 

* r^gne une necessity inflexible et irrevocable. S'il n'y a point de 

* liberty ni de hasard, il n'y a point de mal. Tout est bien, car 

* tout est ce qu'il doit 8tre. Tout est ordonn^, car toute chose a la 

* place qu'elle doit avoir. La perfection de chaque objet est dans la 

* necessity relative de son ^tre, et la perfection de Dieu est dans 

* I'absolue necessity qui lui fait produire n^cessairement toutes 

* choses. ' — Introduction critique aux CEuvres de Spinoza. 

' Or, as Christian Platonism would have it more precisely, if 
not inconsistent with the iliai. which have a real existence in God 
the Word. 

The h6yos is the second hypostasis also of the Alexandrians* 
Trinity ; but according to the Pantheistic doctrine of the 
school, the iScat have a perfect reflection and the Word a Divine 
manifestation in the whole world ; whereas, according to Christian 
metaphysics, the ISeat have 2^ perfect reflection in the world only 
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(4) The self-existent Being of Monotheistic Panthe- 
ism, from whom emanates evil as well as good, inertia as 
well as movement, must necessarily be assumed to be too 
neutral, too abstract, too impersonal, or, as a Pantheist 
would say, too * pure ' a being to have the attributes of 
love, goodness or activity, so that it is not astonishing that 
the organised worships of Pantheistic religions have 
always been addressed to beings who, however superior 
they may have been deemed to men, were nevertheless 
not held to be self-existent or even, in many cases, 
eternal, — that one has never for instance heard of an 
organised worship addressed to Ilu in Babylonia, to 
Zarvan in Media, or to Svayambhu in India j whereas 
goodness and activity are most essential attributes of the 
self-existent Being of Theism, 

This Pantheistic doctrine of Emanation, however, is 
the very antithesis of a doctrine, — certainly not Material- 
istic on the whole, but based on Materialism, — with which 
Buddhism came practically to supply its ontology, and 
which has met with much favour of late in Europe. It 
is the doctrine oi Evolution without corresponding Involu- 
tion, — ^which, regarding God only as * the flower of things ' ^ 
(to quote the happy expression of a great poet), must, 
however irrationally, predicate of the world, that it is 
being drawn to realise an ideal, while there is no 

where there is no intervention of evil (as in the axioms of mathe- 
matics and logic), and the Christian Church knows of no Divine 
manifestation of the Word in the world but the Sonship therein of 
Christ and its extension (see i John iii. 9, and v. 4, and GaL ii. 20) 
to the saints that are united to Him. 

' A. Swinburne, William Blake, — * 
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ideal or indeed anything else beyond the world to draw 
it in the direction to which the theory in question 
supposes it to be tending. 

With a division of the world into stages all assumed 
to be emanated from, though not to be equally near to, 
the self-existent, Monotheistic Pantheism can come to 
a compromise with Dualism only by localising Evil in the 
lower stages of its cosmos ; but this fitting of Dualism 
into Pantheism can be done only very imperfectly or at 
the expense of much contradiction with facts, owing to 
the impossibility of disposing two hierarchies, — the one of 
saintliness and the other of intellect and power, — along 
the divisions of a single perpendicular line. And, what 
is still more unfortunate, even should a very high place 
have been assigned to saintliness in the hierarchy, and 
such devil-worships as that of Shiva be excluded, in a 
system which, besides having no place for free-will, is 
logically compelled to grant a certain degree of divinity 
to everything, innocence 'and virtue are but means of 
rising in the scale of existence or of keeping a rank 
already attained, or of escaping the painful consequences 
which are the fatal result of certain deeds to the doer ; 
but there can be, strictly speaking, no moral obligation^ 
binding those who are unambitious of nearness to the 
uninteresting existence of a vapid impersonal Deity, so 
that pride, self-interest, or natural good inclinations must 
be the only incentives to rectitude of moral conduct. It 
is consequently not surprising, how callous is public 
opinion in almost every part of Asia, where, in spite of 
external conformity to the more or less Dualistic religions 
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of Shem and Japheth (both relatively small elements of 
its very hybrid population), a more or less avowed 
Pantheism is still the basis of most metaphysical specu- 
lation.^ The man, doubtless, who constantly tries to do 
his duty towards his neighbour is appreciated and 
respected, and he who pretends to a still more intimate 
union with Deity is revered and envied ; but the very 
absence of hypocrisy, on the part, for instance, of a 
sovereign or a magistrate who rids himself of anyone 
happening to stand in his way without form of trial or 
alleged motive, shows how little public opinion is im- 
pressed with the idea of moral obligation. ^ 

* Nothing, for instance, could be more Pantheistic than the 
theology of Babism (the last religion of any importance that has 
sprung up in Western Asia), which, in the first years of the present 
Shah's reign, would not improbably have become dominant in his 
dominions, had it not been stamped out by a hideously cruel persecu- 
tion ; though, as in the case of many another religious persecution, 
religion went for little in the motives of the persecutors. See the 
late Count de Gobineau's no less charming than profound work, 
Les Religions et la Philosophic dans PAsie centrales for an account 
of this far from uninteresting religious movement, as well as for the 
author's remarks on the inflexible adherence of the Asiatics to even 
forms of worship dating from a remote antiquity. 

* Tous ces choeurs,' he writes, * que je viens de d^crire : confr^ries 

* dansant sur place, berberys, corps de ballet, tout cela est I'h^ritage 
' de la plus haute antiquity. Rien n'y est chang^, ni la musique des 

* tambourins, ni les baftements de poitrine, ni les cantiques, ni les 

* litanies. Les noms des divinit^s sont autres, voil^ tout, et la Perse 

* modeme entoure ses tazy^hs des memes c6r6monies, des mSmes e»- 

* piations, de la meme pompe qui se voyaient jadis aux fetes d'Adonis, 

* Ce n'est pas un mediocre sujet de reflexion que de voir par tout et tou- 

* jours cette Asie si tenace dans ses resolutions, dans ses admirations, 

* braver et traverser deux cultes aussi puissants que le Christianisme 
« et rislam, pour conserveroureprendre ses plus anciennes habitudes.* 

2 ( Les Asiatiques ne comprennent pas la raison d'Etat comme 
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Pantheism cognisant of hierarchy in the universe 
cannot reasonably be unfavourable to Mysticism, but is 

* nous. Sur ce point, peut-6tre, delate plus encore que dans toutes 
' nos autres conceptions juridiques la haute id^e que nous nous faisons 
' du droit et de ses exigences. En d^finissant ce qui autorise un 

* pouvoir k frapper son adversaire comme coupable, on a ^te amene, 

* des I'origine des soci^tes modemes, ^ r^pudier, pour ainsi dire, 
*■ cette fameuse raison d'l^tat, puisqu'on £i essaye de la d^guiser sous 

* toutes sortes de voiles, dont les plus ^pais et les mieux brod^s de 
' raisons n'ont jamais r^ussi k tromper ni k satisfaire la conscience 

* legale. Des crimes se sont commis contre le droit k toutes les 

* ^poques de nos histoires et se commettront encore assur^ment ; 
'maison en a toujours rougi et lescondamnateurs ont ^t^ condamn^s, 
' je ne dis point par la post^rit^, mais par leurs contemporains, par 
*leurs partisans, par leurs complices, par eux-memes.' . . . *Nous 

* avons ^t^hommes, c'est-^-dire souvent pervers, emport^, mechants, 
' injustes ; mais nous ne sommes jamais entr^s dans de telles voies 
' que nous nous soyons trouv^s k I'aise dans Piniquit^, et, aux plus 

* horribles periodes de nos annales, I'hypocrisie r^gne, s'etale, nous 

* d^goiite, mais nous honore. ' ... * En Asie, rien de cela n'existe. 

* A vrai dire, la pr^cupation du juste et de Tinjuste y est si faible, 

* que I'id^e de la raison d'l^itat, qui est d^j^ elle-m^me une excuse ou 

* une ombre d'excuse invent^e par la conscience en souffrance, n'y 
' existe pas du tout. lA, non plus, pas de traces de ces individualit6s 

* fl^tries par le sentiment commun ; de ces tribunaux, comme la 
*• chambre ^toil^e oules commissions militaires, dont onne s'entretient 

* cbez nous qu'avec reprobation. II n'y a pas d'hypocrisie non plus, 
' et quand on tue, on ne met pas meme en avant un simulacre d'in- 

* struction judiciaire : on tue parce qu'on est le plus fort ; on n'a pas 

* de raisons k donner de ce qu'on fait, parce qu'on est le pouvoir, et 

* I'opinion publique n'en demande pas et n'en demandera jamais, 

* parce qu'elle pense que le pouvoir est de sa nature une combinaison 

* n6e pour Tabus et dont I'unique l^gitimit^ est le fait d'exister, 

* Chez nous, il n'est pas, dans les plus mauvais jours des pires r^volu- 

* tions, un tribunal install^ dans un cabaret, qui ne cherche k imposer 

* ^ ses victimes meme la reconnaissance de son droit klesjuger et du 

* principe en vertu duquel il les juge. Si une de celles-ci laisse 
' entendre qu'elle se regarde comme condamn^e d'avance et qu'elle 
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at a loss to distinguish it from pseudo-Mysticism. True 
Mysticism consists in the union of a creature with a self 
existent Being whose essence is love^ — the love that im 
plies activity, and that is inseparable from goodness, — and 
such a union can only be effected through and in active 
charity \ but ecstatic union with the self-existent Being 
of Pantheism, who must be far too impersonal, far too 

* pure ' to be actively loving or righteous, would be tanta- 
mount to the extinction of all moral life, however flatter- 
ing to human pride or vanity.^ There remains, indeed, 

* consid^reles formes suivies commed^risoires, onlarappelle^l'ordre. 

* Mais, en Asie, la naivet^ du juge est complete.' — Gobineau, ibid, 

* I John iv. 8. 

* Count de Gobineau writes, in the work quoted above, of the 
fatal results of Pantheistic pseudo-mysticism among the Sufys of 
Persia, as he himself found them : — 

*A force d*oufr repeter que le monde ne vaut rien et m^me 

* n'existe pas, que Taflfection de la femme et des enfants n*a rien que 

* de faux, que I'homme sens6 doit se renfermer en lui-meme, se 

* bomer k lui-m^me, ne pas compter sur des amis qui le trahiraient, 

* et que c'est dans son coeur seul qu'il faut trouver la fflicite, la 

* s^curit^, le pardon facile de ses fautes, la plus tendre indulgence, et 

* finalement Dieu, il serait bien extraordinaire que le plus grand 

* nombre de ceux qui re9oivent de pareilles le9ons et qui les voient 

* si universellement approuv^es, ne finissent pas par accepter comme 

* des vertus I'^goisme le plus naif et toutes ses consequences, dont la 

* principale est le plus entier d^tachement de tout ce qui se passe 

* autour d'eux dans la famille, dans la ville et dans la patrie. ' . . . 

* Un soufy de grade superieur, arriv^ a se considerer lui*meme 

* comme Dieu, admet sans peine et professe avec hauteur que la 
' creation au milieu de laquelle il se trouve momentan^ment et 

* imparfaitement detenu, est toute enti^re digne de ses dedains. II 

* parle des proph^te? comuie d'avortons qui avaient encore grand 

* chemin ^ faire pour arriver jusqu'k lui. II ne reconnalt aucune 

* distinction, quant k lui, entre le bien et le mal ; car, au point de 
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the aspiration to a union with beings who, although not 
self-existent, are held to be vastly superior to mankind ; 
but in the hierarchy of Pantheism, unless qualified as 
much as it can be by Dualism, it is rather intellect 
and power than righteousness that constitutes superiority, 
and misdirected intercourse with the invisible world 
cannot but lead to the mesmeric possession by more or 
less evil spirits which is so common in all countries where 
Pantheistic doctrines are flourishing. 

Pantheism, consequently, fosters pride, quietism, and 
perilous intercourse with the invisible world in those who 
profess to live a higher life than their neighbours, and, 
like Fetishism, tolerates the grossest self-indulgence in 
the multitudes who are contented to take the pleasures 
of religiosity for the duties of religion. 

The social organisation most in harmony with " / 

Pantheism is the caste-system, which most logically _ ," ■ .- 
assigns to each stage of being, as different duties and \ . 

rights, so different morality and different objects of \ v f ' 

worship. 

The most appropriate symbol of a generating god is 
the phallus, in the form of which, at least conventionally, 
were the aeroliths, precious stones, and pillars used as 
such in the sanctuaries of most Hamitic nations. 

* vue ou il en est, toutes les antinomies se resolvent dans le fait 

* unique de son existence interieure. ' . . . * Ce qui^tisme, et non 

* Pislam, voil^ la grande plaie des pays orientaux.' 

It is to be observed, that the whole tendency of the Sufy philo- 
sophy, with its quietism and unqualified fatalism, was as radically 
opposed to the religion of Mahomet as Kabalism is to Judaism, or 
Gnosticism to Christianity ; and that the connection of the Sufys 

D 2 
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The doctrine of Monotheistic Pantheism is well 
expressed by the inscription, mentioned by Plutarch, in 
the sanctuary of an Egyptian goddess,^ and very poetic- 
ally by the famous answer of Serapis to Nicocreon of 
Salamis, who had desired to know what manner of 
divinity he was,* but perhaps most happily as well as 
tersely in a definition of Victor Hugo, — * Dieu est le mat 
latent de F Univers patent^ 

Pantheism is particularly noticeable in the Hamitic 
theologies of Babylonia,* Phoenicia, India and Eg)^t, 
though not unmixed with Anthropomorphic and Dualistic 
elements, whether or not due, at least in part, to Aryan 
or Shemitic influence, and equally favourable to Fetish- 
ism and to Mysticism, as well as to Polytheism and to 
Monotheism ; and it is no less so as the basis of the 
philosophies of Lao-Tseu, the Hindu Yogists and 
Vedantists, the Alexandrians, the Kabalists, the Gnostics, 
the Sufys, Giordano Bruno, Spinoza and Schelling. 
These, with many other kindred systems of philosophy, 
differ chiefly from their unequal connection with Mystic- 
ism on the one side and Materialism on the other. In 

even with the Shyite religion, which is Mahometan in little but 
pretension, is of the loosest kind. 

' '£7(6 cl/ii irav rh yeyovhs icol hv xal iaSfifvov, Koi rhv ifthv 
•KitrKov oh^eis ira> dvrtrhs h/n^KdXv^iv. — De Iside et Osiride, 
^ £{/i2 Bihs TOK^o'Se jxaBuVy olov k* iyii ettra. 
Ohpdvios Kdfffios Kc^aX)}, yourr^p 8^ 6d\ouraa. 
Ttua Hf fioi irSHfS eicl, r(£8' oUar^ iv aiB4pi icetrou. 
*Ofifid T€ rr}\auy^s Xofiirphv <pdos ri€\loio. 
* Names of ancient geography are throughout this volume used 
as in Kiepert's so deservedly well-known^ and valued Ai/as 
antiquus. 
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the Alexandrian and Gnostic schools Pantheism is seen 
at its highest, and in the so-called ^ Spirite^ school of 
Allan Kardec at about its lowest. 

3. The transition of Fetishism or Pantheism from an 
undetermined to a Polytheistic stage resulted partly from 
development of the analytic faculty, which demanded 
satisfaction from the definition and classification of the 
causes of spiritual experiences, and partly from the union, 
confederation, or mere intercourse of nations, tribes, or 
families whose spiritual experiences differed according to 
idiosyncrasies and circumstances. 

As Professor Max Miiller has pointed out,* in lan- 
guage the singular must have preceded the plural, and 
so must man have had the notion of a god before that 
of several gods, as that of several before that of one 
only. 

From a historical, rather than from a philosophical, 
standpoint. Polytheism may be divided into primitive 
and reflected ; for, after every synthesis creating Mono- 
theism, a new analysis was suggested creating a new 
Polytheism, and this, — generally developed by the meta- 
physicians of sacerdotal colleges, — was sure to react more 
or less in at least the form of an earlier Polytheism 
retained by the people, if not, as in Egypt, almost to 
supplant it altogether. 

Accustomed as we are, through the blessing of our 
earliest religious training, to regard the doctrine of Divine 
unity as about the easiest both to accept and to under- 
stand in our Christian belief, we are apt to forget how 

* Chips from a German Workshop, 
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little it is supported by our own experiences. We, indeed, 
know well, when we choose to know at all, that 

* near is God to man 
* When Duty whispers low, " Thou must," ' * 

that a Divine oracle must be that which appeals to what 
is highest in our nature, so that to revolt from it is the 
one unforgiveable sin;^ but how frequent are the conflicts 
between such oracles, not only delivered to different in- 
dividuals, but even, as in the grand typical case of Orestes, 
to the same one ! One can understand then why Poly- 
theism seemed so rational to a people as intellectual as 
were the Greeks. 

The great moral danger of Polytheism is that, in 
fostering insufficient conceptions of deity, it permits 
worships which satisfy by their aesthetic charm man's 
instinct of veneration, without exacting from him the 
entire surrender of his heart and will This is obviously 
the case when Polytheism is Fetishistic or Pantheistic, 
for man cannot be oblivious to the fact, that material 
Nature in her parts is to a certain extent in his power, 
besides that at all times and in all countries it has been 
more than suspected that there are means known to the 
initiated of increasing that power a thousandfold ; so 
that a Polytheistic worship of God in Nature easily 
degenerates, without losing its aesthetic charm, into real 
or supposed magical incantations, even when it does not 
become the medium of actual devil-worship. Nor is 

* Emerson. 

^ Matt^ xii. 31-2 ; Mark iii. 29 ; Luke xii. IQ. 
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the moral danger of Polytheism much lessened by its 
becoming Anthropomorphic, when worship is severally 
addressed to a plurality of human-shaped beings ; for 
there is still the same tendency on the part of the 
worshippers both to hope and to believe that a limited 
god or goddess may be placed more or less in their 
power, if not otherwise, at least by his or her being sensible 
of flattery, or easy to be moved by misplaced compassion 
to tolerate injustice and sin ; this tendency, which Plato 
classed among the worst kinds of impiety,^ being usually 
betrayed by a decided preference for idols in the form of 
the weaker sex.^ Nor, even when the object of a worship 
is clearly understood to be, immediately or mediately, 
the omnipotent Master of the Universe, is there no 
danger to morality, if, in the worshipper's conception of 
that object, the idea of Divine holiness or justice 'without 
respect of persons,'^ and that of Divine benevolence 
towards all creatures,* are not both, at least implicitly, 
contained So there is always this danger attending 
saint-worship, that, its apology being the likeness to God 
of His saints, it is, on the contrary, the hope of a certain 
unlikenesfi to Him that is apt to recommend it. 

* Leg. X. ; Rep, ii. 

* * T^ embody the object of adoration in a female form is the 
* natural tendency of polytheism and idolatry, because it unites the 
' two opposite tendencies of looking up and looking down, wor- 
' shipping a Being as our God, and at the same time commanding it 
'as our creature,' — W, Sewell, Introduction to the Dialogues of 
Plato. 

» I Pet. i. 17. 

* Pss, cjxv. 9, and xxvi. 6-7 ; Matt, v. 44-5. 
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Fragmentary conceptions of Deity, as the objects ol 
special worships, can, however, be secured from harm in 
a community such as the Catholic Church, where the 
authorised invocations and sjnnbols of Deity are so linked 
together in the minds of the faithful by creeds, liturgies, 
etc., that they run no risk of getting isolated^ and where 
they are not exposed, as in Canaan of old, to fusion with 
the impure conceptions of other religions. Every branch, 
consequently, of the Catholic Church has permitted the 
use of a multiplicity of invocations, corresponding to 
such fragmentary conceptions, in Divine worship, — Christ, 
for instance, being variously invoked and depicted as the 
good Shepherd, the King of saints, the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne, the Babe, the Crucified, the 
Entombed, the Risen, the Ascending, etc.; because this 
variety is adapted to the manifold idiosyncrasies, moods 
and circumstances of the faithful, and because the human 
soul is rarely able to sustain itself in adoration, without 
varying its conception of the object to which that adora- 
tion is addressed. In this, as in most other matters, the 
more strictly the discipline of the Church is enforced and 
obeyed, the greater is the amount of liberty that can be 
safely indulged in where liberty is expedient.* 

* It is worthy of remark, that it was precisely because the 
Brahmanical caste became so powerful, that it could admit every 
poetical or artistic creation into its pantheon, and allow every system 
of philosophy to be taught in its schools, from the mystical Yoga 
doctrine, attributed to Patanjali, which rejected the necessity of 
outward observances, to the Sankhya doctrine, attributed to Kapila, 
which was avowedly atheistic ; and it seems only to have begun to 
take active measures against Buddhism, when it was perceived, that 
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And even the out-and-out Polytheism of Paganism 
was not without a purpose for the preparation of the 
most intelligent race of antiquity for * the truth of move- 
ment and relativity within the Godhead ' ; * for, writes 
Mr. H, H. Jeaflfreson,^ * the heathen were familiar with 

* the notion which seemed blasphemous to the Hebrew, 

* that God should have a Son, partaker of His own nature,' 
and if * the fact must not be forgotten that heathenism, 

* ascribing to God relationships of which ours are copies, 

* has never succeeded in keeping out of the thought of 
'Him human weakness and human faults,' . . . *this 

the new teaching threatened to upset the whole social organisation 
of the couhtry. It was in democratic Athens, in her most demo- 
cratic days, that Socrates was condemned to death merely for 
theorising. Recent discoveries too are dissipating the phantas- 
magory of sacerdotal repression of thought and imagination in 
ancient Egypt, where, in spite of political and religious centralisa- 
tion, each nome had its own pantheon and hierarchy of divinities, 
its own theological and cosmological system, not at all shrinking 
from variance with the traditions held by the supreme religious 
authority at Thebes. Nor was the Papacy much less tolerant of 
the independent creations of artists and the independent theories 
of metaphysicians, when it was at the apogee of its power in the 
thirteenth century, except of course where, as in Languedoc, in- 
tellectual liberty had been abused to stir up whole populations 
against the Church's authority and discipline. The emancipation 
in Western Christendom from sacerdotal control of the sculptors 
and painters who decorated the ecclesiastical buildings of the 
last three mediaeval centuries is even quite amazing. It is only 
from about the middle of the sixteenth century, in consequence of 
the panic occasi®ned by the Reformation, and especially of the 
influence acquired by a then newly founded religious order, that a 
quite different policy has prevailed at the Vatican. 

* H. H. JeafTreson, The Divine Unity and Trinity, 

« Ibid, 
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* should not blind us to the really great truth which was 

* dimly shadowed by Gods related to each other by com- 

* munity of Nature, by generation, by intercourse, by co- 

* operation.' ^ 

4. The transition from Pantheistic to Anthropomor- 
phic Polytheism resulted chiefly from the intensifying of 
men's consciousness of free-will and responsibility, and 
of their admiration of human beauty, intelligence, energy 
and courage ; but it was also favoured by the gradual 
modification of languages, which obliterated the original 
meanings of names given to divinities,^ and especially by 
the creations of epic poetry and plastic art. 

* * For my own part I do not hesitate to say that polytheism is a 
*much more reasonable and attractive religion than bare mono- 

* theism, such as we have in Mahometanism, and in Judaism slain 

* by the rejection of Christ. It provides for an eternal relationship 

* in God, because it shows Divine Persons always living and acting 

* together. " In justification of polytheism," says Dr. Dollinger, 

* ** Plutarc h appeals to the fact that there were divine properties 

* which would undeniably remain at once objectless and inoperative 

* in God, and would be turned to no account, were there not other 

* godlike beings in existence by the side of the one supreme God 

* (** De Orac. Def." xxiv. 423), meaning, that in God there was a 

* justice and a love which would be without object unless there were 

* other gods." Bare monotheism cannot go further than to say that 

* God loves, for such a time as a creature has existed for Him to love, 

* and in such a measure as a creature can evoke His love. Polytheism 

* at the least opens the way for the revelation that God is love, be- 

* cause it regards Him as never isolated, but always living in relation 

* not to His creatures only, but to Beings of like nature to Himself.' 
— H. H. Jeaflfreson, ibid. 

2 Zetis, for instance (to quote an uncontested example of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller's), was once a name of the sky, and was also the 
name of a god, because the sky was worshipped as a god ; but in 
the course of time ^^iis was supplanted by another word as a. de- 
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Anthropomorphism, recognising in the gods only 
superior men, and having at its best but an imperfect 

signation of the sky, so that its original meaning came to be 
forgotten, while it continued in use as the proper name of a being 
supposed to dwell in the sky who inherited as a divine person 
most of the epithets which had been applied to the sky as a divine 
thing, so that Zetis was still conceived as the spouse of the earth- 
goddess, the father of the river-gods and the sun-god, the broad- 
browed, the serene-countenanced, the thunderer, the cloud-en- 
veloped, etc. 

But, if the philological school of Kuhn has successfully traced 
many, or at least some, myths of the gods to a mere verbal origin, 
its favourite maxim, ^Nomina numina^^ may be abused. Mere 
names may often have sufficed to endow anthropomorphised 
divinities with attributes and legends, but only exceptionally could 
produce these divinities themselves. It is not likely, for instance, 
that the word fei/s would have survived as a proper name, when its 
original meaning was forgotten, if the sky-god had not been already 
conceived as a being more or less detached from the sky ; though, 
on the other hand, the sky was much more likely to remain in bare 
impersonality under a new name, when the attributes of its divinity 
had been carried off by the new bearer of its old name. * The 
reaction,' therefore, * of language on ideas,' whether as great as 
Professor Max Miiller, or as little as Mr. Lang contends, served 
rather to accentuate and fortify, than to produce. Anthropo- 
morphism. 

The philological school of mythological interpretation, so bril- 
liantly represented in England by Professors Max Miiller and 
Sayce, has, indeed, been not a little discredited of late, owing to a 
reaction against the too reckless and exclusive use of its method, a 
fault, however, of which the rival anthropological school also would 
do well to cure itself. In any case, it is a relief not to run at 
present so much risk as a few years ago of being scouted for in- 
ability to see * of course * a solar or a weather myth in every narra- 
tion of sacred and profane history that has not been vouched for by 
an official document, or to see irrefragable proof of the same in 
every historical parallelism, as, for instance, the floating on the 
water in an ark of both the infant Moses and the infant Sargon of 
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ideal of moral excellence in man, is more conducive to 
certain acts of virtue, especially of courage, energy and 
generosity, than to the discouragement of vice ; and it 
even tends to aggravate the evils of Polytheism, when it 
fails, as it often does, to supply the moral ideal which is 
within its scope. So long as men worshipped the sun, 
for instance, they were neither discouraged nor en- 
couraged to remain in their vices, but when they wor4 
shipped Hercules, they had before their eyes, as a model 
for imitation, the ideal portrait either of a real hero or 
of a ruffian, according to the fancy of the artist or bard, 
or to the taste of his patrons ; and unfortunately many 
anthropomorphic divinities who had inherited attributes 
from earlier naturalistic divinities were, from their 
beginning, the heroes and heroines of stories which 
mattered little when related of the sun or the wind, but 
were little to the credit of beings in human shape. But, 
on the whole, the genesis of these new gods was one of 
the most fortunate events in the history of mankind ; * 

Accad, — a parallelism simply testifying to a wide-spread mode in 
the East of getting rid of a child in a seemingly merciful manner by 
confiding it to the providence of a sacred river. 

* *I1 n'y a dans I'histoire qu'une seule revolution, dont la 

* grandeur depasse celle que la Gr^ce repr^sente ; cette revolution 

* c'est le christianisme.' ... * La Gr^e est Tav^nement de I'homme, 
< de la liberty humaine, de I'ld^e d'humanit^ au sein du panth^isme 
*ecrasant des religions de I'Asie.' ... * Entre le mysticisme pan- 

* th^iste de TOrient et le mysticisme chr^tien, la Gr^e ^tait destin^e 

* k commencer le travail de la conscience et de la liberty prenant 
•possession d'elles-m^mes.* . . . * Pendant plusieurs si^cles, la 

* Gr^e adora Thomme divinis^ pour se soustraire au culte oppresseur 

* de la Nature ; son paganisme fiit moins monstnieux que celui de 
' rfigypte et de Tlnde, car en laissant subsister I'idee de la liberty 
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for there could have been no subsequent revelation of 
God in Morality to man except in man,^ if, according to 

' dans ses idoles, elle maintenait Pid^e d'une volenti libre, d'une 
'conscience morale dans Phomme, Tid^e de la distinction du bienet 
' du mal, rid^e d*une lutte possible contre la fatality, tous ces fonde- 

* ments de la morale sap^ par le panth^sme oriental. La Gr^ce a 
' conduit les intelligences ^ la porte de la vraie religion. Quand 

* rid^e chr^tienne de I'Homme-Dieu devra se r^pandre, elle trouvera 

* son chemin pr6par^ par les religions et les philosophies hell^niques ; 
' elle s'assoira tout naturellement dans les temples et dans les ^coles 

* fondles par le genie grec ; tandis qu'apr^s dix-huit si^cles elle n'a 
' pu r^ussir encore k d6tr6ner les cultes panth^istes de la haute Asie. 
' Ainsi Tesprit de I'antiquit^ grecque et latine, que Ton a consid^r^ 
' longtemps comme le principal adversaire de r£vangile» fut, au con- 
' traire, pour le christianisme, Fauxiliaire le plus puissant Aux 

* disciples de Platon et aux ap6tres de J^us, il ne fallut que le temps 
' de se parleret de se com prendre pour s'embrasser au nom du A<$7or 
< ^temel En un petit nombre de sidles, Ath^es et Rome furent 

* r^concili^es k r£vangile, ^ la doctrine du Verbe ; et, de nos jours 

* encore, le christianisme n'a pas r^ussi ^ franchir sur la carte de 

* Tancien monde les limites de la philosophie grecque.' — Victor de 
Laprade, Le Sentiment de la Nature avant le Christianisme. 

' *You have heard of St. Chrysostom*s celebrated saying in 

* reference to the Shekinah, or Ark of Testimony, visible Revelation 

* of God, among the Hebrews: "The true Shekinah is Man!" 

* Yes, it is even so : this is no vain phrase ; it is veritably so. The 

* essence of our being, the mjrstery in us that calls itself " I," — ah, 

* what words have we for such things ? — is a breath of Heaven ; the 

* Highest Being reveals himself in man. This body, these faculties, 

* this life of ours, is it not all as a vesture of that Unnamed ? ** There 

* is but one Temple in the Universe," says the devout Novalis, "and 

* that is the Body of Man. Nothing is holier than that high form. 

* Bending before man is a reverence done to this Revelation in the 

* Flesh. We touch Heaven when we lay our hand on a human 

* body ! " This sounds much like a mere flourish of rhetoric ; but it 

* is not so. If well meditated, it will turn out to be a scientific fact ; 

* the expression, in such words as can be had, of the actual truth of 
' the thing. We are the miracle of miracles, — the great inscrutable 
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Leibnitz's cetebrated definition, * the Divine perfections 
are those of our own souls, only without limitation. 
Hence it was necessary that the humanity of the Divine 
Word, the only perfect revelation to man of God in 
Morality, should not be a mere ideal (as asserted by 
Gnostics), or a phantom (as asserted by the Docetists), 
but a concrete reality ; that the Saviour's passion, from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, should be suffered in a body freely 
manifested to the eye of history* Hence also the 

* mystery of God. We cannot understand it, we know not how to 

* speak of it ; but we may feel and know, if we like, that it is verily 
"^so.* . . . * And now if worship even of a star had some meaning 

* in it, how much more might that of a Hero ! Worship of a Hero 

* is transcendent admiration of a Great Man. I say great men are 

* still admirable ; I say there is, at bottom, nothing else admirable ! 

* No nobler feeling than this of admira;tion for one higher than him- 

* self dwells in the breast of man. It is to this hour, and at all 

* hours, the vivif5dng influence in man's life. Religion I find stands 

* upon it ; not Paganism only, but far higher and truer religions, — 
*all religion hitherto known. Hero-worship, heartfelt prostrate 

* admiration, submission, burning, boundless, for a noblest godlike 

* Form of Man, — is not that the germ of Christianity itself? The 

* greatest of all Heroes is One — whom we do not name here ! Let 

* sacred silence meditate that sacred matter ; you will find it the 

* ultimate perfection of a principle extant throughout man's whole 

* history on earth.' — Carlyle, On Heroes^ Hero- Worship y and the 
Heroic in History. 

' Theology and anthropology are mutually complementary, and 

* neither of them can be satisfactorily investigated without the help 

* of the other. Of this truth the Incarnation is the guarantee. We 
*know God, because He is such that He could be " made man " ; 

* we know man, because " manhood " is capable of being ** taken 

* into God." * ... * God would be a vague abstraction if we could 

* not interpret Him by the knowledge of man ; and man a meaning- 

* less enigma unless we had some knowledge of God to offer a solu- 

* tion.' — H. H. Jeaffreson, The Divine Unity and Trinity, 
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Church's stand against the Iconoclasts, who would not 
allow Christ and the saints, in whom Christ has lived * 
on earth and continues to live in paradise, to be portrayed 
as corporeally present to the faithful. 

Anthropomorphism is in fact the only practically pos- 
sible basis for Dualism ; and, although the knowledge of 
perfect sanctity, which implies the morality of Dualism, is 
beyond its scope, it is equal to full appreciation of heroism 
(which does not really reside only, if at all, in the nerves) 
or imperfect sanctity ; and it is from hero-worship that 
saint- worship is developed. From the idea of a Hercules 
who wrestled with serpents and wild beasts came the 
much later idea of a Hercules who wrestled with vice ; 
for men have to learn to know the value and beauty of 
manliness and heroism (the qualities which, already in 
such peril from the results of modern science, it would 
seem to be one of the great objects of this dull age's 
legislation to extirpate altogether), before it is possible 
for them to acquire, or even to appreciate, real sanctity. 
Consequently, when, at the close of the dark age which 
terminated in the course of the eleventh century, the 
mediaeval Church awoke to the duty of bringing home 
her teaching, not merely to a few studious and contem- 
plative minds, but to all sorts and conditions of men, she 
began by making crusaders of them, before she sought to 
enlist them in such goodly companies as the brotherhoods 
founded in the thirteenth century, — the great preaching 
orders and the immense * third-orders ' and guilds for 
every kind of good works, affiliated to them. The later 

' See GaU ii. 2a 
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crusaders were a very different set from the companions 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, because the noblest activities of 
a more deeply religious age were engaged in another 
warfare ; whereas, at the time of the earlier crusades, the 
very saints of paradise reappear on earth as belted knights, 
charging, like St. James of Compostella, at the head of 
red-crossed armies ; so that for the true sons of St Francis 
and St. Dominic it was no smaller sacrifice to give up the 
idea of risking their lives in knightly fashion than any 
of the renunciations covered by the three great monastic 
vows. But, a mere hero not being expected to be perfect 
all round, or, indeed, to have more than one virtue at a 
time, there is always in hero-worship a certain amount of 
moral danger,^ from which saint- worship is, if genuine^ 
free \ though worship paid even to Christ's humanity 
may be taxed with idolatry, if its perfection be not fully 
realised, that is, when it is not truly the Christ of Holy 
Scripture who is adored. 

Anthropomorphism is conspicuously expressed in the 
saying of a Greek, * Men are mortal gods, and the gods, 
immortal men,' and in the worships paid to heroes, the 
epic poetry, the plastic art, and the mythology of the 
Greeks especially, but also of other more or less Aryan 

* Alexander the Great, for instance, had taken Achilles for his 
patron hero, and, although he certainly was animated by the valour 
and occasional generosity of that worthy, the famous copy of 
Homer, which the conqueror always had by him in a golden 
casket, never failed to supply him with an excuse, if not an en- 
couragement, for indulging in his favourite sins. We have seen, 
too, something of the kind in Napoleon-worship, which to so many 
besides Heine's * Grenadiers * has been quite a religion. 
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populations, to be contrasted especially with the Turanians, 
in whose thought and expression thereof in art and litera- 
ture man rarely stands out in high relief from the rest of 
nature. 

Honker's epos is perhaps the most intense^ but not 
the most complete, expression of Anthropomorphism, for 
its worst features are more displayed there than its best, 
and the irreverent tone of the epic muse in Ionia must 
be attributed in great part to the well-known corruption 
from luxury of the Asiatic Greeks. * With the excep- 

* tion of Apollo,' says Professor Ernst Curtius, and I think 
we may let Mr. Gladstone ^ at least add Athene, * all the 

* gods are treated with a kind of irony ; Olympus becomes 

* the type of the world with all its infirmities. The more 
' serious tendencies of human conciousness are less pro- 

* minent ; whatever might disturb the comfortable enjoy- 

* ment of the listeners is kept at a distance ; the Homeric 
'gods spoil no man's enjoyment of the desires of his 
' senses. Already Plato recognised Ionic life, with all its 

* charms and all its evils and infirmities, in the epos of 

* Homer ; and we should wrong the Greeks who lived 

* before Homer if we judged of their moral and religious 
' condition by the frivolity of the Ionic singer.' ^ It is, 
however, to be remarked, that it was neither Homer nor 
earlier singers of the Olympians who invented the puerile 
and immoral anecdotes in which they are made to play 
such unworthy parts ; and it is the glory of the Anthropo- 
morphic gods, of at least many of them, that their dignity 

* See \i\s Juventus Mundi^ chap. viii. 

* History of Greece, translated by A. W. Ward, 

£ 
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was on the whole so little compromised by the taint of what 
the Science of Religions proves to have been a fatal inherit- 
ance from the gods of Fetishism and Pantheism ; that, in 
spite of their birth-sin, that in spite even of their ill-treatment 
at the hands of the epic poets, they were able to take the lead 
in the great work of both private and public moralisation 
which was always steadily carried on by at least a minority 
in every relatively purely Aryan and Shemitic population ; 
nor were they deemed unworthy to be sung by the pious 
muse of Pindar, to inspire a Phidias and a Polygnotus,* 
or to be devoutly worshipped by a Socrates and a Plato.' 

' The works of Phidias, in which it is generally admitted by 
art*critics that Greek sculpture attained its apogee, were so remark- 
able for their devotional sublimity, that his famous statue of Zeus at 
Olympia is said to have produced quite a religious revival, while 
his contemporary, Polygnotus, seems from all accounts, as M. Beul^ 
has shown (VArt grec avafU Piriclh\ to have been, as a painter, 
the Greek Cimabue and the Greek Giotto in one. 

* Plato's advice to the assailed by evil thoughts was to betake 
themselves as suppliants to the sanctuaries of the evil-averting 
gods : — "Vii ^-Ki decoy iLTorpoxaluy Uph Udrris {Leg, ix.) ; and the 
earnest and sweet piety of Socrates towards the gods of his country 
is amply illustrated in Xenophon*s Memorabiliay and in many of 
Plato's Dialogues, as, for instance, in the following passage from 
the first book of the former, thus translated by Mr. Lewes : — 

• "I would they (the gods) should send and inform me,'* said 
*Aristodemus, ** what things I ought or ought not to do, in like 

* manner as thou sayest they frequently do to thee." ** And what 

* then, Aristodemus ? supposest thou, that when the gods give out 

* some oracle to all the Athenians they mean it not for thee ? If 
' by their prodigies they declare aloud to all Greece — to all mankind 

* — the things which shall befall them, are they dumb to thee alone ? 
*And art thou the only person whom they have placed beyond their 

* care ? Believest thou they would have wrought into the mind of 

* man a persuasion of their being able to make him happy or miserable, 
' if so be they had no such power ? or would not even man himself, 
< long ere this, have seen through the gross delusion ? How is it. 
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The Science of Religions has contributed not a little 
to dispose of a captious taunt, often repeated against 
Anthropomorphism since the day when Xenophanes of 
Colophon wrote : — 

* If oxen or lions were gifted with hands. 

If they knew how to paint with their hands, and to do the work of 

men, 
Then would horses take horses, and oxen take oxen, 
To portray their ideas of the gods, and would give to them bodies 
Like unto their own.* 

* Aristodemus, thou rememberest or remarkest not, that the kingdoms 

* and commonwealths most renowned as well for their wisdom as 

* antiquity, are those whose piety and devotion hath been the most 

* observable ? and that even man himself is never so well disposed to 

* serve the Deity as in that part of life where reason bears the greatest 

* sway, and his judgment is supposed in its full strength and maturity ? 

* Consider, my Aristodemus, that the soul which resides in thy body 

* can govern it at pleasure ; why then may not the soul of the uni- 

* verse, which pervades and animates every part of it, govern it in 

* like manner ? If thine eye hath the power to take in many objects, 

* and these placed at no small distance from it, marvel not if the 

* eye of the Deity can at one glance comprehend the whole. And, as 

* thou perceivest it not beyond thy ability to extend thy care, at the 

* same time, to the concerns of Athens, Egypt, Sicily, why think est 

* thou, my Aristodemus, that the Providence of God may not easily 

* extend itself through the whole universe ? — As therefore, among 

* men, we make best trial of the affection and gratitude of our 

* neighbour by showing him kindness, and discover his wisdom by 

* consulting him in distress, do thou in like manner behave towards the 

* gods ; and, if thou wouldst experience what their wisdom and what 

* their love, render thyself deserving the communication of some of 

* those divine secrets which may not be penetrated by man, and are 

* imparted to those alone who consult, who adore, who obey the 

* Deity. Then shalt thou, my Aristodemus, understand there is a 

* Being whose eye pierceth throughout all nature, and whose ear is 

* open to every sound ; extended to all places, extending thiough all 

* time ; and whose bounty and care can know no otner hound than 

* those fixed by his own creation." ' 

ic 2 
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For it may be answered, that, if horses and oxen had no 
familiar knowledge of any being superior to themselves, 
they could not do better than represent their gods as 
these had been revealed to them ; but that, if these good 
beasts had familiar knowledge of a being superior to 
themselves, such as man, and were able to appreciate his 
superiority, there is no reason whatever for supposing 
that they would act otherwise than men, who refrained 
from portraying their gods in their own form so long as 
they believed the elements, the heavenly bodies, certain 
animals and trees even, to be superior in power, in- 
telligence and venerability to the human race. 

Already, however, at a lower stage of religiosity had 
monarchs and ancestors been adored as divine \ but this 
very ancient worship should be distinguished from the 
hero-worship to which it was raised by Anthropomorphism. 
The Fetishist was impressed by the chief of the nation 
sitting in state on his throne, or by the chief of the family 
lying in state under a tumulus or returning as a ghost, in 
much the same manner as he was by any nature-power 
that could do him good or harm, and without reference 
to any moral qualities ; though from hero-worship sprang 
a new and potent motive of respect for men, and women 
too, of noble birth, that is for the real or supposed 
descendants of heroes. 

From Anthropomorphism sprang also that chivalrous 
feeling towards the gentler sex which gave rise to mono- 
gamy. This could hardly begin before daughters were 
sufficiently cared for by their fathers and valued by their 
suitors for conditions to be insisted on, on the one side. 
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and to be accepted, on the other side, for the bride's 
welfare in matrimony. At any rate, it does not seem to 
have become more honourable than polygamy in the race 
of which it is almost a speciality ^ before Anthropomor- 
phism began to reign in Aryan religious ideas, producing 
such myths as, for instance, those concerning the marriage 
of Hera-Juno. That is why M. Louis Menard, in his ad- 
mirable panegyric of Hellenism, De la Morale avant les 
Fhilosophes, does not exaggerate much in saying of the 
greatest poet of Anthropomorphism that * what one can 
' never sufficiently admire is his profound morality ; the 

* subject of one of his poems being a ten-years war unde-- 

* taken by the confederated populations of Greece to 

* avenge the violated rights of hospitality and the sacredness 

* of marriage, and that of the other, the unalterable fidelity 

* of a married couple during a twenty-years separation.' 

Of the fine arts, the most developed by Anthropomor- 
phism was Statuary, the fittest to manifest the physical 
beauty, the intellectual superiority, and the virtue in 
extraordinary circumstances of heroic humanity, with- 
out needing to concern itself with the homely opportu- 
nities for self-sacrifice in every-day life which by saints 
have to be redeemed no less than dramatic opportunities 
for magnanimity. For the gods and heroes of Anthropo- 

* In respect, however, to the Shemitic race, as Fergusson, in 
agreement with more special authorities on the subject, writes, — 

* if not absolutely monogamic, there is among the Jews, and among 

* the Arabic races when they are pure, a strong tendency in this 

* direction ; and but for the example of those nations among whom 

* they were placed, they might have gone further in this direction.' — 
History of Architecture, 
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morphism are most impressively represented as abstract 
ideals, each embodying only one kind of excellences ; 
so Statuary can do wonders in portraying a Leonidas 
dying for his country or an Apollo slaying Python, though 
feeble to treat such a subject as George Herbert's ' servant 
with a broom making drudgery divine.' 

To Anthropomorphism, too, was due man's first idea 
of a Demiurge^ i.e. neither a Creator nor a Generator, but 
an Arranger of matter preexisting. The gods of a pro- 
nounced Anthropomorphism are no longer the forces 
that generate natural phenomena, and still less are they 
the phenomena themselves ; but their connection there- 
with is, as that of men, in a more or less limited but 
free power to resist and direct the fatality of matter. The 
god Helios, for instance, ceases to have the sun for his 
body ; it becomes a chariot which he drives, while rela- 
tively to him the expanse of the firmament is but the arena 
of his exploits. And, if Zeus is styled by Homer irar^p 
aVtpwv T€ ^ewv t€, this invocation, so far from implying 
any Pantheistic notion of cosmic generation, merely shows 
that the Olympian community was conceived by the poet 
and his contemporaries as a clan, of which Zeus was the 
chief or wan/jp, the other Olympians (not a// divinities) 
being his fellow-clansmen by birth, and men of noble 
lineage (av^pcs, not aV^powrot) affiliated to the celestial 
family as retainers or clients. 

It is not however to be inferred that all the gods of 
Pantheism disappeared immediately under the empire of 
Anthropomorphism. Indeed some of them, coming to 
personify the idea of fatal force in Nature (such as the 
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Greek Moira or the Teutonic Norn), were held to be 
much more powerful than the more humanised new 
generation of divine beings. Worship, more or less akin 
to magical incantation, was still paid to Nature-powers, 
but, in general, only because they were feared. Anthro- 
pomorphism, in fact, appears like a brilliant embroidery 
of which the dark back-ground was Pantheism, — 2, Pan- 
theism gradually fading into Materialism, — and this back- 
ground was dark because the bright hues it once 
possessed had been absorbed by the embroidery. Hence 
in the literature and art of the Greeks, for all their ex- 
quisitely fine senses and prodigious capacity for aesthetic 
enjoyment, the very little place demanded by the beauties 
of extra-human Nature, to which the literature and art of 
India, China and Japan, as well as of modern Europe, 
owe so much of their inspiration.* It is, however, to be 
observed, that, although Anthropomorphism came at last 
to personify humanly almost everything, the forces of 
Nature, which both in mythology and in fact had 
generated the younger race of gods, — Ouranos and Gaia, 
for instance, — were clearly understood to be mere personi- 
fications, and, though still held to be divine, not actual 
persons, with human sentiments, such as Zeus or Hera. 

The gods of the new generation, for the most part, 
either were originally more or less connected with the 
sky and its light, or became in course of time associated 
with such ; whereas the gods who continued merely to 
personify the forces of Nature, instead of intervening, as 

* See Le Sentiment de la Nature avant le Christianisme^ by V. 
de Laprade, 
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independent persons, to direct or resist them, were more 
congenially associated with the lower than the upper 
regions of space, — for instance the earth-born Giants who 
struggled with the bright Olympians, or the Jotuns of 
Teutonic mythology who struggled with the gods of 
Walhalla. So, many divinities of cthonian origin who 
had become anthropomorphised quite lost their original 
attributes, and ended by being either transformed or 
absorbed into celestial divinities. Hera, for instance, 
from a personification of the earth, became, as the spouse 
of Zeus, a queen of heaven ; and even Demeter (mother- 
earth) ended by finding, as the directress of agriculture 
and of much that came of agriculture, a place among the 
Olympians. The fact was, that, especially where plastic 
art was carried to a high pitch of perfection,^ the original 
connections of divinities with natural phenomena were 
almost obliterated by their coming to idealise distinct 
and strictly defined human types, stereotyped for each 
one of them by poets and sculptors.'-* Thus, Artemis 
came to be particularly thought of as the ideal of an 
Arcadian or a Spartan virgin, Hermes of an Athenian 
ephebus properly trained in the gymnasium, Demeter of 
a matron, Hera of a queen ; and, in such conditions, 
two divinities who were often portrayed with some quite 

* * The great antagonism in the history of Greek religion 

* between the worship of the cthonian and the Olympian gods is 

* reconciled in the plastic arts, so that the peculiar feelings of the 

* former have found therein no correct expression.* — Olfried Miiller, 
Ancient Art and its Remains^ translated by J. Leitch. 

* See Histoire des Religions de la Grhe antique^ vol. i., chap» 
vi., by A. Maury. 
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external peculiarity in common would be more in the way 
to be assimilated and confounded than if their affinity 
was that of a common origin or even a common 
jurisdiction. 

Anthropomorphism, so strong a feature in Aryan and 
Shemitic religions, is no less so in the philosophy, based 
on ethics and psychology, of Socrates ; though it is 
remarkable, that, at a time when the theology of Delphi 
and other Greek sanctuaries had almost attained to 
Monotheistic Dualism, and when Anthropomorphism 
reigned paramount in the fine arts, the earliest school of 
Greek philosophy, that which was founded by Thales in 
Ionia, confined its attention to extra- human Nature, 
seeking for the principle of all things only in matter. 
Thales taught that this principle (apx^) was water or 
moisture \ Anaximander, his disciple, that it was un- 
determined matter (jo aireipov) ; and, a little later, 
Anaxagoras got as far as to perceive the duality, though 
in consort rather than in antagonism, of matter and an 
intelligent force. But the philosophy of the Ionic school 
being almost exclusively based on physics, it could not 
go much higher, and it produced the uncompromisingly 
atheistic doctrine of Democritus, who taught that every- 
thing was the result of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
and the scepticism of the Sophists, who, perceiving rightly 
that the external senses were not infallible instruments 
for discovering truth, went on to declare that absolute 
truth existed nowhere, so that its search was vain. That 
a Greek school of philosophy should have based its 
speculations only on physics was probably due in part to 
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a large introduction at this time into the Greek world of 
natural sciences from the East, and doubtless also to a 
reaction against the frivolities which so often degraded 
human-shaped conceptions of Deity, but chiefly to the 
fact, that philosophy ignoring the deductions of divinity 
bases its speculations entirely on the observation of 
phenomena, and, when men first began to observe scien- 
tifically, the same thing happened as when they began 
to obser\^e superficially, namely, that their attention was 
first riveted by the phenomena of matter. The healthy 
Anthropomorphic tendency of Hellenism, however, at 
length asserted itself in philosophy, when the sculptor* 
Socrates took for the germ of a new system the oracular 
maxim inscribed on the temple of Delphi, Fvoi^t crcavrov, 
contending that the basis of a transcendental philosophy 
should be ethics and psychology, and not physics, and 
that in man would be found the clearest revelation of 
God. It was on the foundation laid by Socrates that 
was built the magnificent and immortal doctrine of Plato, 
whom all generations will call ' the divine.' 

In India the passage through Anthropomorphism to 
Dualism was, if more rapid, less thorough than in Europe; 
and that it did not rest on a very solid foundation of 
Anthropomorphism (as one can see by comparing, even 
the Buddhist, plastic art of India with European 2) is 

' The group of the three Graces, attributed to Socrates, was still 
shown on the Acropolis of Athens on the time of Pausanias. 

* I have the great authority of Dr. Rhys Davids for the state- 
ment, that no idols of more or less human shape are known to have 
existed in India before the rise of Buddhism at the earliest. It is 
an interesting question, how far was Indian sculpture beholden to 
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probably one of the principal reasons why Dualistic 
Buddhism ended by succumbing there to the Pantheistic 
reaction of Brahminism, and nowhere led to Theism. 
The Anthropomorphism, however, which paved the way 
for Buddhism should not be undervalued, and is to be 
found in the development (already to be seen in the 
Vedic hymns) of certain divinities originally naturalistic, 
— Indra, Agni, Soma, and especially Vishnu, the great 
god of the Kchatrya chivalry, — and in an ancient school 
of epic poetry, of which only fragments and traces now 
remain in later compositions, while it was made for to a 
certain extent on a quite different side by the self-assertion 
of the Brahminical caste, in consequence of which the 
priest who ministered or who was buried in a sacred 
enclosure and the ascete who meditated under a sacred 
tree were held to have absorbed the virtue of the old 
local fetishes, so that every religious teacher came to be 
regarded as in some manner the incarnation of a god by 
his own disciples J And it was from this last circum- 
stance that the Buddhist pantheon came to be filled, not 
with man-like gods such as the Olympians, but with 
god-like men (a difference of much practical consequence, 
though not a very deep one) ; the worshipping disciples 
of Gautama- Sakhy a coming to be numbered by millions 

Alexander's conquests and the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and how 
far was it also to the Christian church of which St. Thomas was 
traditionally the founder, and which must have received artistic, as 
well as doctrinal, impulses from the church of the Roman Empire. 
' Compare the rex nemorensis of Aricia, so searchingly studied 
by Mr. J. G. Frazer in his The golden Bough, a Study of compara-' 
tive Reliqion, 
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instead of only by dozens or hundreds as those of other 
gurus} 

* This has been well brought out by Mr. Arthur Lillie in his 
Popular Life of Buddha, 

Although some of his most probable assertions may need to 
be backed by sounder erudition, and although he is apt to run wild 
when he treats of the Buddhism he imagines in western countries of 
Asia, with which he seems to be less well acquainted than with 
India, while he has not remarked the likelihood of its having re- 
ceived some infiltrations from the once flourishing church * of St. 
Thomas,' Mr. Lillie has greatly contributed by his perspicacity to the 
unravelling of the tangled skein of Buddhist dogmas and traditions 
(especially in the Lalita Vistara), so as to assign them with great 
appearance of probability to their several periods of origination, * 
and thereby to construct a theory of the religion's evolution which 
both tallies with ascertained historical facts and involves neither 
contradictions nor psychological impossibilities, 

Mr. Lillie accordingly shows us four successive periods of Bud- 
dhism, the characteristics of which should be carefully distinguished 
from each other : — 

1°. The Buddhism of the originator : — a scheme not to, at least 
avowedly, found a new religion, but to raise and supplement an old 
one ; not to create new gods, new sanctuaries, new scriptures, new 
sacraments and rites, nor even a new priesthood, and I think it 
may be added, though perhaps it would not by Mr. Lillie, with no 
denial of the Brahminical religion, even of the time, as far as it went, 
but to create within and add to the Brahminical church a new 
community and order, which should be, l°, open to all castes, 
2°, missionary, 3°, composed exclusively of ascetes sufficiently 
ascetic and spiritually-minded to need no help from the external 
practices of Brahminism, and 4°, having affiliated to it a * third 
order' (I am led to use this term by the analogy I find between 
the Franciscan movement in mediaeval Christendom and the Bud- 
dhist movement in the states which acknowledged obedience to the 
Brahmin theocracy) of persons living in seculo ; — the originality of 
Gautama's doctrine lying in the purely Dualistic notion, that what 
alone separated men from Brahma was sin, so that sanctity must be 
superior to caste, virtue to ritual, and proselytism to exclusiveness ; — 
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In these latter days, we hear now and then of eflforts 
to create a new religion of Anthropomorphism, by attract- 

and the success of Gautama being due, i°, to his having formulated 
his doctrine attractively to his generation, 2°, to his exciting 
an enthusiasm for it by his example and his eloquence ; and 3°, 
to his creation of an organisation for preserving and spreading both 
the doctrine and the enthusiasm. 

2°. Buddhism as it was constituted by the Council of Patna in 
the third century B.C. (the two earlier great Councils of Buddhist 
tradition being ably proved by Mr. Lillie not to be historical), 
under Asoka, * the Buddhist Constantine,* the religion of the 
* Little Vehicle,' as it eventually came to be called ;— a religion, at 
least practically, separated from Brahminism,— having gods, sanc- 
tuaries, scripture, rites, and a priesthood of its own ; — the order of 
ascetes founded by Gautama, having grown into a veritable priest- 
hood and clergy, dwelling in rich viharas instead of in the jungle, 
officiating for the laity in beautifully decorated sanctuaries, devoted 
to metaphysical subtleties (despised by Gautama), and contented 
with a considerably lowered standard of asceticism ; and the wor- 
ship of Brahma and other divinities of the Brahminical pantheon 
having been superseded by that of Gautama himself and his supposed 
predecessors, as incarnations of a supreme Buddha, and especially 
paid to their tombs and to their gorgeously incased relics ;— on the 
whole, a sacerdotal and aesthetic development which rejected much 
of Brahminism which primitive Buddhism had retained and returned 
to much of the same (though in new forms) which primitive Bud- 
dhism had rejected, but still sharply distinguished from Brahminism 
by not making its priesthood hereditary, by its missionary enter- 
prise, by insisting on strict morality both in religious rites and in 
personal conduct, and by recognising nothing as venerable apart from 
sanctity, so that the least in the kingdom of Buddha's law would be 
greater than the greatest deva^ or nature-power, as such, 

3°. Buddhism of the * Great Vehicle,' as it was constituted by the 
Council assembled under Kaniska, king of Kashmir, a.d. 10, — dis- 
tinguished from the religion of the * Little Vehicle ' by the substitu- 
tion of Bodhisatvas, or Buddhas :?f the future, for Bud(fhas of the 
past, as principal objects of worship, in consequence of the doctrine 
which had been gradually elaborated in the viharas, that the nirvana 
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ing the service hitherto paid to Deity to * Humanity ' in 
general, that is, neither to the realised ideal of Humanity 
that Christians can adore in their Lord, as well as serve 
in His actual and possible members, nor to a Humanity 
restricted to its saints or even to its heroes, but to a 
Humanity not abstracted from even its most degraded 
specimens. It is not therefore astonishing that such a 

attained by arhats, including the Buddhas themselves, implied the 
cessation of all personality and activity, if not of existence itself, — by 
being still more favourable to sacerdotalism and to fetishistic wor- 
ships, — and by having an extensive canon of scripture, in which frag- 
ments only of the very short canon of Asoka's time remained im- 
bedded. 

4°. The Southern and Northern developments of the Great 
Vehicle Buddhism, both making farther for sacerdotalism, but 
differently ; — the former, — initiated in the fifth century, by Buddha- 
ghosa in Ceylon, by means of forged interpolations in his famous 
revision of the Great Vehicle scriptures,— making a supreme divinity 
of the Sangha^ practically the congregation of the clergy ; and 
the latter giving a rich development to the notion of pontifical in- 
carnations (such as the Great Lamas of Thibet) of Bodhisatvas. 

It is however to be observed that the Little Vehicle had still a 
very large, though decreasing, following in India, when visited by 
Hwen-Thsang in the seventh century, and that the worshippers of 
the Adhi'Buddha or supreme Buddha (although the term Adhi- 
Buddha is probably not very ancient), at the present day, may be 
regarded as more or less inheritors of the older doctrine. But the 
opinion, favoured by Dr. Rhys Davids, that the older Buddhism 
of the Little Vehicle is the present religion of Ceylon, has to account 
for Hwen-Thsang*s learning from the Cinghalese sramanas whom 
he closely questioned at Kantchipura, that it was the Great Vehicle 
which had {alrtady) most followers in the convents of the island 
(Stanislas Julien, Voyages des Pterins Bouddhistes), — and also for 
Dr. Rhys Davids's own statement {Buddhism, p. 201), that the 
'white image of (the BodhiscUva) Maitreya' is found 'in southern 
Buddhist temples.* 
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scheme has only served to make work and notoriety for 
its promoters; for the first desideratum in an object 
of worship is venerability, and Humanity that is only 
* of the earth, earthy/ even with its whole name in the 
biggest capitals that the printer can supply, can pre- 
tend neither to the purity of a god of Dualism, nor to 
the grandeur of a god of Pantheism, nor to the refined 
and inspiring beauty of the old dear gods of Anthropo- 
morphism. What too can be said for the consistency of 
a school entirely composed of out-and-out Darwinians, 
and therefore of Nominalists, which so sharply separates 
man from the rest of the animal world, as if, apart from 
notions which it has no right to entertain, a three-months- 
old puppy or kitten were not a superior being to a 
squalling human infant of the same age ? 

5. The transition from Anthropomorphic to Dualistic 
Polytheism resulted from development of the moral 
sense, especially when the inauguration of a more 
regulated and centralised state of society obliged the 
thinking and governing classes of a population to give 
a serious attention to legislation, and consequently 
to the solution of ethical problems. Moses, Numa, 
the Pythia of Delphi, Manco-Capac, all the earliest 
moralists in their respective countries were also legis- 
lators. 

Dualism implies more than the perception of a differ- 
ence between right and wrong, for, since man has been 
man, his moral sense must have been more or less in 
activity : it is the perception of a radical difference, of a 
diflference sufificiently marked to determine the classifica- 
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tion which men consciously or unconsciously make of 
things both within and without of themselves. 

Anthropomorphism had taught men that it was a 
noble thing to struggle manfully^ like the heroes of 
Homer's or the Niebelungen epos, with opposition and 
adversities ; but it was for DuaHsm to make them 
perceive that it was still more noble, as already the pro- 
togonists of the great Athenian passion-plays, to combat 
and suffer for duty rather than for glory or excitement, 
and to refrain from resisting whatever might be used to 
expiate sin, not, indeed, from lack of energy, but with 
the self-restraint that commands energy. The CEdipus 
of Sophocles, for instance, has told his people that it was 
for him, as their king and priest, to bear the burthen of 
their afflictions ; and hence his resignation to follow to 
his own ruin the injunctions of the oracle he had con- 
sulted on their behalf. 

To Dualism therefore men owed a much profounder 
notion than they could before have entertained of sacri- 
fice in general, and of human sacrifice in particular. 
Already from the earliest times gifts had been offered up 
in order to win temporal blessings from the unseen world 
or to avert its wrath, but not for the purpose of obtaining 
deliverance, not merely from the consequences of sin, 
but from sin itself, and with the conviction that the 
trespass-offering could avail only as the evidence of * a 
broken and contrite heart.' ^ Already too from a very 
early time helpless slaves and captives had been sacrificed 
to propitiate invisible powers, not unfrequently with the 

* Psalm 11. 17. 
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most revolting cruelty ; but it was Dualism that brought 
out the beauty and value of a willing victim ^ and * the 
profound idea of substitution. ' * With Dualism, con- 
sequently, lustrations and other forais of expiation and 
purification make their first appearance, or, at least, acquire 
a new importance, while acts of self-immolation, such as 
the Roman devotio^ began to shed a glory on history. The 
prescription of external ablutions and the like as a means 
of effacing guilt has, of course, its drawbacks, and has 
been abused by many to drug their consciences ; but the 
expiatory and purificatory rites of Dualism are for those 
(on this earth will they ever be few ?) who require to have 
their imaginations, in order to have their hearts, impressed 
with the idea of the foulness of sin, and, to this end, it 
is often expedient to divide external things, even arbitrarily, 
into clean and unclean. It is only when the work of the 
'schoolmaster'^ has been blessed that men are ready 
for the truth, that they can only be really defiled by the 
things which * come forth from the heart.' * 

To Dualism, also, nations owed their first pastoral 
clergies, — composed of persons set apart for a sacred 
office by a special call and special training, and by a more 
or less ascetic discipline, — such as the Prophets and Scribes 
of Israel, the Pythagoreans of Magna Graecia, the Athra.- 
vans of Iran, the Sramanas of Buddhism, the Druids of 
the Kymric Celts. These were usually united into 

* See Psalm xl. 6-8. 

* Mommsen, referring to the devotio, — History of Rome, trans- 
lated by W. Dickson. 

* GaL iii. 24-5. * Matt, xv. 18. 

F 
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colleges or into centralised hierarchies, and were for the 
most part intended by their founders rather to supple- 
ment than to supersede hereditary ministers of religion, 
of much earlier origin, whose functions were in no wise 
incompatible, and indeed were usually connected, with 
temporal jurisdiction and even military command, and 
were generally more priestly than prophetic. These 
later ministries differed moreover from the earlier in the 
manner in which they derived or claimed to derive their 
authority ; for the first men who exercised sacerdotal 
office were priests by an hereditarj' divine right, because 
they were kings by an hereditary divine right, being such 
merely because they had inherited from their forefathers 
the paternal authority of a chief of a family ; whereas 
later on there were ministers of religion (begmning 
generally by being only prophets or exegetes, that is 
declarers or interpreters of oracles, and only in the course 
of time taking to be also priests, that is sacrificers) who 
based their authority, not on a naturally, but on a super- 
naturally communicated divine right. ^ And these new 

* There was a time when (as it has been brought out xSO clearly 
in La Citi antique of Fustel de Coulanges) every chief of a free family 
was, like Abraham, an independent king and priest ; and a family 
became the nucleus of a clan when it was swelled by its own half- 
emancipated slaves, or voluntarily joined by persons in need of sus- 
tenance or protection, or attracted by its religion, — the newcomers 
being naturally admitted to a place at the family altar and hearth 
only as dependents (such as the C^res of Greece, the clientes 
of Italy, the * stranger within thy gates ' of Palestine). In the 
course of time, several clans, coming to believe that they worshipped 
the same or compatible divinities, would join together to form a 
tribe, possessing a sanctuary common to all its clans, and afterwards 
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clergies were often the ministers of more or less mission- 
ary religions, that is, of religions which sought to increase 

several tribes in similar religious conditions would join together to 
form a nation (ircJAw, civitas) possessing a stronghold and a per- 
manent market-place (dyopti, forum), as well as a sanctuary, common 
to all its tribes. When such a confederation took place, the chief 
of the clan owning the sanctuary around which the tribe had been 
formed became naturally and justly the high-priest and king of that 
tribe (both as approved intermediary with the divinity that had 
formed it, and as the successful medium of its formation) ; and 
similarly the chief of a tribe (0uAoi8a<rtA6t5s) would become the high- 
priest and king of a city, as Cecrops or Romulus ; while in general 
the hereditary chiefs of the other confederate clans and tribes 
would still preserve a local jurisdiction and the priesthood of their 
own sanctuaries ; and later on, as the nation came to be more cen- 
tralised, if the highpriest-king had not, in effecting that centralisa- 
tion, succeeded in making himself quite despotic, the other chiefs 
would gradually exchange their personal local jurisdiction for a 
share in the legislative and judicial authority of a central senate 
()8ouA^, senatus). In the meanwhile, with the development of civi- 
lisation, division of work recommended itself, so that the chiefs 
would begin to confide more or less of their sacerdotal functions to 
others, whether members of their family (such as the son of Micah 
\Ti Judges xvii., before he was replaced by a Levite), or bards (such 
as Orpheus), or divines (such as Calchas) ; but, in any case, the 
religious authority of such a substitute was only a delegated one 
which could be at any time withdrawn, so that the chiefs still re- 
mained dejure if not de facto high-priests of the sanctuaries founded 
or inherited by them. It should, however, be added that this evolu- 
tion was often broken into by violence, — that from the earliest times 
authority both political and religious was apt to be seized by a 
Tvpdi^voSj i.e. a ruler who owed his authority to might instead of to 
right. But Carlyle ( On Heroes, Hero- Worship, and the Heroic in 
History, Lect. I.), if, as seems undeniable. Professor Max Miiller's 
derivation of the word is correct {Chips from a German Workshop), 
must have adopted a wrong etymology for the word king, connect- 
ing it ''ith kannen (might, ability), instead of with the root gan^ 
from which generator is also derived ; and we find that usurping 

F 2 
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the number of their adherents from relatively disinterested 
motives ; for at first the admission of a stranger to the sacra 
of a family or any other community either involved his 
acceptance of a condition bordering on that of servitude, 

dynasties (such as the Heraclidae in Peloponnesus or the Pandavas 
in India) almost always forged or altered some legend, or invented 
a genealogy in order to legitimise their usurpation. 

The /d!j/^rd!/ clergies, which came into existence later on, also 
claimed for their authority divine right, but conferred by a special 
call from the invisible world ; and, unlike the earlier patriarchal 
priests, the new ministers of religion were usually united in colleges 
or in centralised hierarchies, in which vacancies were filled by 
divination or by ordination. 

There was however in many countries a period of transition, 
in which a priesthood was constituted, basing its authority both on 
the principle of heredity and on that of a special call and initiation. 
Its founders were usually the chiefs of families who, with their 
kinsmen, had quite given themselves up to study and cultivation of 
whatever beseemed the sacerdotal office, while other patricians were 
getting to have all their time and attention taken up by political or 
military engagements. Such were the Aaronic priests of Israel, and 
the priests belonging to the old families of Delphi and Eleusis. 

As, unlike the earlier patriarchal priesthoods, the later clerical 
orders were inclined to centralisation, it was usually the wisest 
policy on the part of ambitious chiefs of whole nations to ally them- 
selves with the latter against the former. 

Among populations more inclined to Pantheism and less to 
Dualism than the Aryans and Shemites, and even among some of 
these when first coming into contact with the civilisation of other 
races, a similar evolution took place ; only here the patriarch- 
priests of early times were supplemented or superseded by clergies 
that were more doctoral than pastoral, and much given to add to 
the study of divinity and metaphysics that of natural, mathematical, 
and occult sciences, The Brahmins of India, the Magi of Media, 
and the Chaldaens of Babylonia, for instance, seem to have been 
much more occupied with studying on their own account than with 
imparting religious instruction to the laity. 
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or was granted with less onerous conditions only as a 
great and exceptional favour. 

Dualism infused a new life into the worships of 
cthonian powers which had been rather neglected by 
Anthropomorphism : these now became either the 
avengers of conscious guilt, such as the Greek Erinnyes 
(closely connected with Demeter, who was anciently 
invoked as Erinnys), or suffering mediators, such as the 
Dionysus of the Orphici, or the Soma of the Vedas, 
But, besides such transfiguring of sombre divinities of 
the lower world, and of the hilasmk rites they demanded 
for expiation of sin,* Dualism developed the bright 

' Connected with this idea was the brazen serpent of Moses 
which healed the serpent's sting, the serpent being in all parts of 
the world a S3nnbol of the earth, of the material world, with its 
destructive and healing powers, the seat of evil and death, and the 
medium of expiation and life. 

* Hence,' writes Mr. Raskin, * the continual change in the in- 

* terpretation put upon it in various religions. As the worm of cor- 

* ruption it is the mightiest of all adversaries of the Gods — the 

* special adversary of their light and creative power — Python against 

* Apollo. As the power of the earth against the air the Giants are 

* serpent-bodied in the Gigantomachia ; but as the power of the earth 

* upon the seed — consuming it into new life (** that which thou sowest 

* is not quickened except it die ") — seipents sustain the chariot of the 

* spirit of agriculture. Yet on the other hand there is a power in 

* the earth to take away corruption, and to purify (hence the very 
' fact of burial, and many uses of earth, only lately known) ; and in 

* this sense the serpent is a healing spirit — the representative of 

* ^sculapius, and of Hygieia ; and is a sacred earth-type in the 

* temple of the Dew — being there especially a symbol of the native 

* earth of Athens ; so that its departure from the temple was a sign 

* to the Athenians that they were to leave their homes. And then, 

* lastly, as there is strength and healing in the earth, no less than the 
' strength of air, so there is conceived to be a wisdom of earth no 
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and in general more anthropomorphised divinities of 
celestial connection, such as the Delphic Apollo 
(oXcftKcucos, o-om/p), the Agni of the Vedas, the Persian 
Mithra, into victorious saviours, demanding catharmic 
rites for entrance into anew life of righteousness.* 

These incipient messiah-conceptions contributed 
not a little to prepare men's minds for the greatest event 

* less than a wisdom of the Spirit ; and when its deadly power is 
' killed its guiding power becomes true ; so that the Python serpent 

* is killed at Delphi, when yet the oracle is from the breath of the 

* earth.' — The Queen of the Air, 

> The Delphic oracle,* says Professor E. Curtius, *was always 

* anxious to encourage the veneration of relics of the dead, to order 

* the restoration of sacred remains to the womb of their native earth ; 
' and Delphi was also the home of the myth of the daemon of the in- 

* fernal regions, Eurynomus, who ate the flesh of the buried, but left 

* their bones untouched.* . . . * For if with death everything passes 

* away, the body of the dead is also a thing of no value or moment ; 

* hence it is given up to the flames before its beauty is destroyed by 

* death. If, on the other hand, death is the point at which the soul 

* first enters upon a new and higher existence, this existence also 

* hallows the external encasement of the soul.* . . . * Like the seed 

* of com, the human body is restored to the earth, and surrounded 
' with fertile soil in which corn is sown and trees are planted. The 

* growth of plants becomes a consolatory symbol of immortality, and 
' the remains of the dead are left like a sacred treasure in the vicinity 

* of the survivors.* — History of Greece^ translated by A. W. Ward. 

* On the difference between l\aa'fiol (rites of atonement or ex- 
piation) and KoBapfjioi (rites of lustration or purification) see Disserta- 
tions on the Eumenides of yEschylus^ from the German of Otfried 
MuUer. 

< It is true,* he says, ' hilastic ceremonies also occur in connec- 

* tion with the Gods who bear rule in the bright upper world, the 

* Gods of Olympus, as Zeus or Apollo ; but, upon closer inspection, 

* it seems to me beyond doubt that it was to deities and daemonic 

* beings of the infernal world that the propitiatory coitus properly 
' and immediately appertained.* 
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in history ; but, even when the suffering and the victori- 
ous messiah were either identified or permanently united 
in one personaHty,^ and even when that personality was 

^ In the Orphic myth of Dionysus, that many-sided god is torn 
to pieces by the Titans, who here represent the unbridled passions 
of man's lower nature, but it is the victorious Apollo, who, restoring 
him to life, is the saviour of the suffering and priestly Dionysus, and 
consequently of the latter's worshippers. In the cult, however, of 
which the Ribhavas were the traditional organisers, and for which 
the hymns of the Sama- Veda were collected, the suffering Soma, 
a personification (like Dionysus) of a fiery, heartening liquor, becomes 
momentarily identified with Agni, the god of fire, and both of them 
with gods of the sun and sky. This identification of Soma with 
Agni below and with Surya or Indra above is that of the latent heat 
and light in a combustible substance that has sprung from the earth 
through the operation of the air (Vayu), and has acquired new 
properties through the process of crushing etc., with the manifest 
heat and light of fire and of the sun. And is there not here a cor. 
respondence with a momentous identification, — that of a suffering 
victim, born of an earthly mother through the operation of a Divine 
Spirit, with a victorious saviour and medium of inspiration, the 

* Sun of Righteousness ' ? Such a presagement, moreover, is preg- 
nant with one of the most vital doctrines of Christianity, that of 
the Real Presence ; for, the sacrifice of the consecrated elements 
being always connected with their distribution to the worshippers 
present, the d7aira( became a communion in which the participators 
were united, not only to the mystic victim of the sacrifice, but also 
to the saviour with whom he was identified ; so that, the life and 
sufferings of the faithful communicants being henceforth united to 
and consecrated by the life and sufferings of the divine victim, they 
were made strong in the strength of the divine saviour and able to 
participate in his victory over death, — in the resurrection of a divine 

* Sun of Righteousness ' from the underworld, That, however, the 
worshippers of Agni-Soma were able to grasp much of the higher 
truths expressed by their liturgy is more than doubtful, and it is 
not improbable that the framers of that liturgy were almost uncon- 
scious instruments in the hands of Divine Providence, as was Virgil 
when he announced to the Roman world in his fourth eclogue the 
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free from any impure element or association, which it 
was always exposed by its anthropomorphism to receive, 

Saviour's birth as about to take place (Comp. the prophecy of 
Caiaphas, yi7A« xi. 49-52). Much the same too as the worship of 
Soma in the region of the Seven Rivers {Sapta Sindhu) was that of 
Haoma in Iran, although the latter, at least where it was controlled 
or influenced by the religion of Zoroaster, is * shorn of its coarsest 

* and most obnoxious feature, the intoxication in which it too often 

* ended in India, and becomes purely symbolical (Z. A. Ragozin, 
^ Media y Babylon and Persia).^ And with this worship of a Real 
Presence in sacrifice and communion the Jews, when they had 
become subjects of the Medo-Persian Empire, and when many of 
them were dispersed as traders or colonists in its Eastern provinces, 
could not but get to be familiar. It is consequently not surprising, 
that in the synagogues of the Essenes and Therapeutae, where a 
liturgy quite different from that of the Temple had been adopted 
and developed (for one reason, because the latter was forbidden 
elsewhere), there was a sacrifice with communion of bread (if not 
also of the otherwise forbidden wine), which implied a belief in a 
real presence of the coming or ideal Messiah ; for it is not likely that 
such earnest ascetes as the Essenes or Therapeutae would have 
adopted for their most solemn act of worship a mere * supper ' or 
idle ceremony. Is it not reasonable then to conclude that, since 
the idea of the Real Presence was (as several other ideas of Aryan 
origin no less distasteful to the conservative Sadducees) already 
familiar to the Jewish world, and, as the liturgy of the Christian 
Church was destined to be developed, not from the Temple, but from 
the Synagogue service, it is, to say the least, not probable, that our 
Lord, when He proclaimed Himself to be the eagerly expected 
Messiah by the very unequivocal words, * This is My body * . . . 
* This is My blood * (Comp. John vi. 32-66), would have used ex- 
pressions which could not have been understood by His disciples in 
any other sense than that which was accepted by the whole Chris- 
tian world until the Berengarian controversy if He had not intended 
to ratify and consecrate formally thereby the already familiar doc- 
trine of the Real Presence in eucharistic sacrifice and communion ? 
We have therefore to be thankful to the framers of our English 
liturgy for placing after the communion of the worshippers the 
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the great defect of all these conceptions was not that 
they were too anthropomorphic, but that they were not 
anthropomorphic enough, Christ alone being * perfect 
Man ' ; that they represented an ideal which, not only 
had never been realised,^ but never could be genuinely 
realised in humanity. For as men felt that one, however 
virtuous, who was only a man, especially as Man was 

prayer of oblation which expresses by words what the elevation of 
the Host in the Roman liturgy expresses by a very eloquent and 
appropriate gesture ; as the intimate connection of the sacrifice with 
the communion — of redemption with sanctification — is thereby more 
significantly implied, and the congregation reminded that the con- 
summation of Christ's sacrifice is the communion of saints, or their 
union with Him in His willingness to work and suffer for others as 
well as in His victory, and that Christ, in offering His own acts and 
sufferings, offered therewith the acts and sufferings of all in whom 
He continues to live on earth through the medium (normally) of 
the blessed sacrament. On the iridij or passion of Dionysus see 
Hssertations on the Eumenides of yEschylus from the German of 
Otfried Miiller, and on that of Soma, La Religion des Aryas in M. 
Alf. Maury's Croyances et Ligendes de VAntiquiti, 

' *Les Stoiciens,' writes an eminent Hellenist, *avaient dit : 

* L'homme est superieur aux Dieux, car il peut donner sa vie pour la 

* justice, et les Dieux ne peuvent ni souffrir ni mourir. Cette lacune 

* dans le glorieux pantheon de la Gr^ce, le Christianisme Ta combine : 

* son Dieu est un homme qui souffre et qui meurt. La po^tique 

* legende d'Eleusis est d^passee par la sincerite naive du r^cit evan- 

* gelique de la Passion. Que sont les vautours du Caucase, qu'est-ce 

* que le biicher de I'Oita, pr^ de la croix du Calvaire ? II ne s'agis- 

* sait plus d'un heros des 6poques fabuleuses, il avait v6cu parmi 

* nous, on I'avait vu, on I'avait touche, et le plus incredule avait mis 

* un doigt dans ses plaies. L'evhem^risme ne pouvait aller plus 

* loin ; le divin n'entrait plus seulement dans I'histoire, il prenait 

* pied dans la r6alit6 contemporaine : la religion nouvelle allait vivre 
*de ce qui avait tuel'ancienne religion.' — L. Menard, Les Sources 
grecques du Christianisme, 
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revealed before the Incarnation (which was no less a 
revelation of Man than of God ^), could not be a universal 
redeemer, they had to seek for such among divinities 
who had been personifications of natural phenomena 
or forces, and whose legends could never be completely 
and vitally humanised. During the celebration at 
certain seasons of very impressive rites, the devout 
might work themselves up into a momentary state of 
wild excitement, and actually weep for Dionysus or 
Soma crushed in the wine-press, or with Demeter 
(the Mater dolorosa of Greek antiquity) bereaved of 
her child, the seed-corn ; but they could derive little 
from the contemplation of such imaginary sufferings 
that could exert a lasting influence on their every -day 
lives. 

It is also important to note that the Messiah-idea 
is not actually contained in the revelation of Dualism, and 
that, apart from a profound Mysticism and the authority 
of Divination, it could only be a very plausible and 
welcome hypothesis suggested thereby ; and also that, so 
long as Dualism had not engendered Theism, the idea of 
substitution, — the idea that love is stronger than death, — 
had no need to call for the sacrifice of a divinity held to 
be supreme. 

It was however of immense consequence to the 
spiritual welfare of mankind, that Dualism raised the 
divinities who were already the authors of harmony and 
health in the physical world to a similar function in the 

' As Mr. C. Gore has so well brought out in his Bampton 
Lectures on The Incarnation of the Son of God, 
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moral world. The Apollo of Delphi may be taken as one 
of the most perfect types of these gods of evvofxta, when 
he had made the strains of his golden lyre so to vibrate 
in the souls of men as to win them to respond to its 
harmony.^ The Pythian Apollo now became the very 
soul of the Greek world ; to him was due almost every- 
thing that mainly contributed to the marvellous superior- 
ity of the Hellenic race, and the beginning of a new order 
of things both in public and private life. * The first signs,' 

' The law of correspondence between things spiritual and things 
material has been so lost sight of, and, since the so-called 
Renaissance i all the fine arts have been so desecrated, so dragged 
in the mire, that we modern Europeans have some difficulty to 
understand how it came that the Greeks could entrust the moral 
education of their children to the music and dancing master (iciflo- 
piuri\i). The young Hellene, as we see in Plato's Republic (iii. and 
iv.) and Laws (ii. and vii.), was taught to connect the idea of a 
wrong step in dancing with that of a wrong step in conduct, the 
idea of discord in the notes of his voice or lyre with that of discord 
in his soul, so that he was brought up from his early childhood to 
regard misconduct as an ugly thing, disgraceful to anyone who had 
received the education of a free-born citizen. Hence the earnest 
desire expressed by Plato to restore music to the high office which 
it had begun to lose at Athens when innovating masters, as Phrynis 
of Mitylene and Timotheus of Miletus, had emancipated the art 
from the salutary trammels imposed on it by legislators and sages. 
For * Music,* says Professor Ernst Curtius, * above all the sister- 

* arts served to educate the young, and to furnish a sure standard for 

* the moral bearing of the community, and thus became the object of 

* the most careful cultivation and superintendence on the part of the 

* state, in whose interest it specially lay, that music should be pre- 

* served in harmony with the existing constitution. The salutary 
' power of a well-ordered art of music and the dangers of a degenerate 

* one which should mistake its task, have nowhere found a more 

* thorough appreciation than in Greece.* — History of Greece^ trans- 
lated by A. W. Ward. 
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says Professor Ernst Curtius,^ *of this development are 

* the realisation of a higher order of life,' the foundation of 

* Ibid. In the same grand work is the following account of the 
purification and consecration to Apollo of Athens by the famous 
Cretan prophet and sage, Epimenides, after the pollution of the 
city by a sacrilege : — 

* In how lofty a spirit Solon conceived his task his next steps 

* prove. For he contemplated not a few external successes, but the 

* moral elevation of the whole national body. A political community, 

* not less than a private family, is desecrated by disunion : the gods 

* avert their countenances, and will receive nothing from impure 

* hands. Therefore Solon had no thought of calming or lightly dis- 

* sipating the uneasy feeling which had remained behind ever since 

* the outbreak of the internal feuds, the fear of the citizens, which 

* was fostered by sickness and terrible signs from heaven, and the 

* sense of divine disfavour ; but he rather confirmed the citizens in 

* their perturbed state of mind, and declared a general humiliation 

* before the gods and an expiation of the whole city necessary. In 

* order to give a thoroughly impressive significance to this solemn 

* rite, he advised the invitation of Epimenides from Crete, a man 

* enjoying a high priestly authority among all the Hellenes, and fre- 

* quently summoned by domestic and national communities to restore, 

* by exhortation, instruction, and expiatory rites, the disturbed 

* relation with the invisible powers. Since men like Plato believed 
*in the healing influence of such measures, we should assuredly 
*not be justified in thinking meanly of the agency of an Epi- 

* menides. 

* He was a prophet, not in the sense that he encouraged super- 

* stition by a soothsayer's tricks, but in this, that he inquired into 

* the origin of moral and political evils, and pointed out remedies for 

* them. He was deeply cognisant of th$ relations of human life— a 

* physician after the type of Apollo, whose worship he extended ; a 

* spiritual adviser — a man whose gifts of speech and whose whole 

* personality exercised a deeply-moving power ; and these gifts he 

* was ready, at the desire of Solon, with whom he stood in relations 

* of friendship, to devote to the Athenians, as he had before devoted 

* them to others. 

<By the combination of various forms of religious worship 
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' towns, the increasing refinement of manners ; its per- 
fection is the common religion of Apollo, which was 

* nowhere introduced without taking hold of and trans- 

* forming the whole life of the people. It liberated men 

* from dark and grovelling worships of nature ; it converted 

* the worship of a God into the duty of moral elevation ; it 

* founded expiations for those oppressed with guilt, and 
*for those astray sacred oracles. The rich blessings 

* granted by this religion brought with them the obligation 

* and awakened the desire of unwearyingly spreading it, 

* and carrying it across the sea into the lands still lingering 

* in the obscurity of earlier forms of divine worship.' . . . 

* The highest, nay, the only, principles which might in a 

* Athens had become the capital, and Attica one united whole. But 

* this religious union was as yet incomplete. Apollo still remained a 

* god of the nobility, and his religion a wall of separation between 

* the diflferent classes of the population of Attica. According to the 

* plan of Solon this was to be changed. Epimenides, after by sacri- 

* ficial processions round the city their ancient guilt had been 

* expiated, consecrated the entire city and the entire state to the 

* god of the Ionic families. To every free Athenian belonged 

* henceforth the right and the duty of sacrificing to .Apollo. All the 

* houses and homesteads, all the altars and hearths, received conse- 

* cration by means of the sacred laurel-branch. In all the streets 

* statues were erected of Apollo Agyieus, and the oath holiest to all 

* the Athenians was now sworn by Zeus, Athene, and Apollo, such 

* being an express ordinance ever since the time of Solon. The 

* systems of religious worship were regulated anew ; prayers and 
'hymns, serving to edify the mind, promulgated, and beneficent 

* forms of divine service established. Before all the altars of the 

* city new fires glowed : the old times were at an end, the heavy 

* clouds dissipated, and once more the Athenians, with wreaths 

* around their brows, serenely passed up to the temples of their 

* gods. ' 
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certain sense be regarded as a Hellenic moral law, pro- 
ceeded from the Apolline worship. For the latter alone 
emphatically declared every external exercise of religion 
worthless, so long as the heart and mind of men were 
not religiously disposed. Apollo did not sell his wisdom 
to every impertinent questioner. The pure god de- 
manded a pure heart. For a symbol of internal purifica- 
tion was designed the act of sprinkling the person with 
'•the water of Castalia, collected in a large vessel before 
the entrance of the court of the temple for the use of the 
pilgrims. But " deceive not yourselves " (thus the Pythia 
addressed the pilgrims) : " for the good, indeed, one drop 
of the sacred spring suffices, but from the bad no sea of 
water shall wash away the pollution of sin." Nor shall 
he who, notwithstanding, risks the discovery of his evil 
mind, tempt the holy god in vain. For none but the 
innocent is blessed by the god, whose sayings the wicked 
man cannot understand, for guile is upon his soul, and 
his misunderstanding of the oracle hurries him but the 
more rapidly to his ruin ; as in the case of the Lydian 
king, who arrogantly desired to transgress the limits of 
his empire, and therefore interpreted the mysterious 
answer of the god according to the desires of his own 
perversity. In general, no questions may be asked 
except those harmonising with the god's own sentiments : 
e.g.^ the mere question whether a suppliant should be 
taken out of a temple to be given up to his enemies of 
itself constitutes an impiety upon which the punishment 
must follow.' ^ . . . * Examination and study of self were 
' As in the case of the Cymaeans and Pactyas. — Herod, i. 1 57-9. 
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to precede every act of religious worship, as it was 
written up over the threshold of the temple in letters of 
gold. He who knows himself, knows at the same time 
the limits of his personality, his power, and his claims. 
Hence Apollo demands at once a wise moderation, the 
establishment of a firm rein over sensuality, and a strong 
command over the passions, and the prevalence of a 
sober calm in the mind. When it is remembered how 
through Apollo the female sex too attained to an 
honourable position as the organ of his will, how with 
him the weak and helpless find protection, the guilty 
expiation, and the evil-doers pardon, it is impossible not 
to recognise in how high a degree the Delphic god, 
through the- mouth of his priests, taught and fostered 
what may be designated as the climax and flower of the 
moral national consciousness of the Hellenes.' . . . 
Though Apollo is by no means a stranger to the 
Homeric world, yet it was in the post- Homeric world, 
and especially from Delphi, that he first established his 
influence on the Greek view of life. This influence 
presented many points of contrast with Ionic poetry. To 
a harmless life from day to day, in nature and the world, 
are opposed the demands of close self-examination; 
to the free and open development of all the gifts belong- 
ing to an individual, a strict dicipline in the case both of 
every individual and of the entire body of men united as 
a state ; instead of an unsuspicious communion between 
gods and men, a gulf is fixed between them, and man is 
taught to feel the want of expiation ; in the place of easy 
self-content, a demand arises for an unwearying search 
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and labour of the mind. These were the ideas which had 
been developed at Delphi.' ... * How vast is the dis- 
crepancy between these ideas and the Homeric views of 
life ! In the latter the vigour of vitality, the enjoyment 
of the present, and the happy consciousness of health 
and strength, are everything : and beyond this life is 
nothing but an awful world of shades and ghosts, a place 
of weakness and humiliation ; so that the life of a day- 
labourer on earth, in the light of the sun, is yet incom- 
parably preferable to a Hero-king's powerless after-life 
in Hades. Although the opposite view never became an 
article of popular faith, which might be presupposed in 
every Hellene, like the veneration of the Olympian gods, 
yet it was adopted with full earnestness by those among 
the people who felt deeper religious cravings, and was 
cherished with devout fidelity in more limited circles, 
which formed themselves inside the multitude as isolated 
communities. And although these secret doctrines or 
mysteries principally attached themselves to the religion 
of Demeter, yet they were acknowledged and recom- 
mended by Apollo in his own sanctuary. In Delphi, 
above all other places, the worship of Heroes, which is 
based on a belief in the continued personal life of the 
deceased and on the heightening of their power in death, 
was held in honour. Finally, among the wise men and the 
poets who connected themselves with Delphi, the graver 
view of life, which most strenuously opposes the 
Homeric conceptions, is also most decisively put forward. 
Thus in the first instance with Hesiod, in whose poems 
life on earth appears utterly stripped of the joyous 
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* brilliancy which Homer spreads out over it ; for with 

* Hesiodlifeisa sunken and fallen state, a school of adversity 
' through which man has to pass in the exercise of virtue, 

* under the observation and support of beatified spirits. 

* Solon declares death to be better than life, the value of 

* which he measures by its end. Pindar teaches with 

* prophetic inspiration the divine origin of the soul 
*and its destiny, according to which it shall at some 

* future time, freed from sins, return into blessed com- 

* munion with God. These are the same doctrines which 

* Pythagoras, who was believed to be a son of Apollo, 
' spread abroad in wide circles. Here again we meet with 

* the belief in the world of spirits, in the gradual refinement 

* of the fallen soul of man ; here again we recognise the 

* aversion from every frivolous attempt to make the gods 

* perceptible to the senses, and the same tendency of the 

* mind towards a world beyond the limits of the present, 

* towards a world where the true sun first dawns upon 

* man.' 

It is easy to see that Dualism could not but convert 
hero-worship into saint- worship, and, as a result thereof, 
many a hero came to be a saint only in his tomb or at 
least posthumously. This seems to have been notably 
the case with the occupants of ancient and already 
venerated 5/?//^-tombs, which the early Buddhists required 
but little persuasion to regard as containing the remains 
of the buddhas and arhats of former ages, so that these 
stupas played a no small part in the genesis of Gautama's 
religion. Indeed, as Mr, Baring Gould has shown in his 
Lives of the Saints^ the historical biography of not a few 

G 
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inscribed on the calendars of Christian churches had 
better not be looked into as closely as it has pleased that 
gifted and discriminating writer to do. But, after all, what- 
ever they may have been in fact, legendary saints not only 
serve as ideals, but their legends, if not historical, may 
be (to borrow Dr. Arnold's expression) illustrative of 
history^ — illustrative of the biography of innumerable 
genuine saints whose very names escaped record, whether 
from mere accident, or as a result of their anxiety not to 
parade their merits. 

Of the fine arts. Dualism especially developed Paint- 
ing, which is more adapted than Statuary to the repre- 
sentation of saints and their victories, whether over 
external evil or over their own passions, and generally 
of moral beauty and ugliness whether expressed by action 
or the countenance. Such subjects, for the most part, 
call for a realistic,^ if not an anecdotic, treatment, which 
is rarely of good effect in Statuary, and hardly within its 
province \ whereas the painter, by the magic of his 
colour, can redeem any homely detail from aesthetic 
vulgarity, and reveal the halo of glory which the angels 
see illuminating some of the apparently most common- 
place scenes, actions and personages. In literature the 

* There are two realistic schools of Art, — the * Sensualistic ' and 
the * Naturalistic,* as called by Mr. Ruskin,— which should not he 
confounded. There is the realism of materialism, which ignores 
spiritual beauty and truth ; and there is the realism of spiritualism, 
which seeks for a realisation of spiritual beauty and truth in real 
life. The former is contemptuous of all idealism but the lowest 
kinds, whereas the latter is only hostile to idealism that is in a mor- 
bid condition. 
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psychological Novel (brought to perfection in our own 
time and in our own country by George Eliot, Miss 
Yonge, Dr. George Macdonald, etc.) is to the Epos, what 
Painting is to Statuary. A Homer could not give us 
Tom Pinch ; still less a Phidias ; but it is no great 
difficulty to see him in a masterpiece of Rembrandt. 

There is a superficial and a profound Dualism, but 
from either spring the heresies attributing to Evil, ^2^4 
Evil (not as undeveloped Good), the self-existence or the 
uncontrolled power which are proper only to Deity. 

The shallow Dualism which does not go much farther 
in the sense of good and evil than to make men condemh 
severely the sins of others, especially such as they are 
not themselves tempted to, or such as are most detri- 
mental to their own wellbeing, this is the Dualism which 
fosters uncharitableness and consequent self-righteous- 
ness, with arbitrary divisions of both men and things 
into good and evil, or clean and unclean, and with the 
magnifying of cheap morality (far from incompatible with 
intelligently ordered selfishness) at the expense of courage 
and endurance, and of obedience in small things (though 
of course not to be undervalued or omitted in its place') 
at the expense of real asceticism and self-sacrifice. As 
the basis of a metaphysical system,^ it is particularly 

' See Matt, xxiii. 23 : — This do, etc. 

* The definition given above of * Dualism * forbids the classifica- 
tion under this head of systems, such as that of Anaxagoras, 
which was based, not on a duality of Good and Evil as such, but 
merely on that of an active and a passive principle in Nature, or on 
any other duality rather of consort than of antagonism. Such sys- 
tems belong for the most part either to Pantheism or to Materialism, 

G 2 
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noticed in Mazdaism,^ which, for all its minute observ- 
ances, Pharisaic exclusiveness, and insistance on morality, 
or at least its appearance, in every thought, word and 
deed, seems to have been rather a terre-h-terre religion, 
producing not improbably many fairly honest men, but, 
among them, very few saints unsatisfied with obedience 
in small things. 

The 4eeper Duali sm implies a no less strong sense of 
one's own sins than of others', — such a sense as that of 
which the fifty- first psalm is an expression, — so as to 

though, in the phraseology of their authors, mere force or intelli- 
gence be designated by the term *God.* Even the duality of 
beings friendly and hostile to man needs hardly to go beyond the 
scope of Materialism. 

' The Mazdayasnian religion, which appears to have spread first 
from Bactra (Balkh) and afterwards from Rhagae (Rai), should 
n ^t be confounded with the Magian religion, the established religion 
of the Median kingdom of which the capital was Ecbatana (Rama- 
dan), though both claimed to have been founded by Zoroaster. In 
Media, except probably its eastern district. Media Rhagiana, the 
Aryan Iranian conquerors appear to have filled in great part only 
the caste of warrior-nobles called Arizafttii the bulk of the popula- 
tion, including the largest element of the sacerdotal caste of the 
Magi^ remaining Turanian. Magism was a compound of Aryan 
(both Zoroastrian and earlier), Turanian, and (owing to influences 
from Babylonia, whether directly or through Assyria), Cushite ele- 
ments, much as Brahminism was in India. The basis of its meta- 
physical system was Pantheism, — the Zoroastrian supreme good and 
evil beings, Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd) and Angra-Mainyu (Ahriman) 
(the latter fused with the ancient Turanian serpent-god, still wor- 
shipped by the Yezidis) being both conceived not as self-existent, 
but as emanated from the inactive Zarvan-Akarana. It may also be 
observed, that the Mazdayasnian religion as it was reconstituted 
under the Sassanian dynasty, in the third century, was penetrated 
by many Magian elements, which have had some influence too on 
the Shyite religion of Mahometan Pf»rsia. 
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make one perceive the impossibility of supplying by 
oneself any adequate means of expiation for the past or 
of sanctification for the future. Only therefore the 
doctrine of the Atonement can satisfactorily reconcile the 
truth of Dualism, — that there is an eternal gulf between 
an all- holy God and whatever is polluted by Evil, and 
the truth of Mysticism, — that even what has been thus 
polluted may become the recipient of Divine influx ; as 
it is only union with the creaturely nature of Christ that 
can enable the creature to participate, through regenera- 
tion and by adoption, in His sonship and priesthood. 
Apart from such a gospel, the deeper Dualism can only 
escape from resulting in despair of salvation by checking 
itself, and falling back on the self-righteousness that is so 
conspicuous a feature in Stoicism,^ 

' *Take,* writes Prebendary I. Gregory Smith, * that system of 

* philosophy, of which it has been said by a great Christian thinker 

* that it comes ** nearest to Christianity" ; which, indeed, like Chris- 

* tianity, lifts the soul above the trivial hopes and fears of the world 

* of sense, and, like Christianity, makes virtue independent of suc- 

* cess and failure, of good fortune or bad ; although its hardness, its 

* avaicrdrfcriaf contrasts strongly with a teaching which, instead of 
•ruthlessly extirpating the affections, trains them tenderly round 

* whatever it can find worthiest in earth or heaven ; — take Stoicism. 

* " Be like the Olympian Jove of Phidias," the Stoic writes, " in an 
•unclouded confidence and strength." In other words, ** Be self- 

* contained, self-centred, self-orbed. So will you be able to look 

* down with pity, if not with contempt, on the errors and delusions of 

* the multitude." We have not so learned from our Master. In 

* strange contrast to this self-conscious, self-satisfied intellectuality, 

* Christ teaches His disciples to be as children, teachable and lowly, 
*for their strength is to be "perfected in weakness," and "out of 

* weakness " they are to be " made strong." His sternest denun- 

* ciations are not against sins of passion, but against a hard and 
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The deeper Dualism is to be found in Prophetic 
Judaism, especially as it came to be understood by the 
Essenian and Therapeutic brotherhoods, Buddhism,* 

* scornful self-righteousness. The prayer which He best approves 
< is ** God be merciful to me a sinner." The verdict of acquittal, 
*of commendation at the last, is for those who are least aware 

* of their own merits ; who ask in unfeigned astonishment of their 

* Judge, ** When have we done aught for Thee ? " * — Characteristics 
of Christian Morality (Bampton Lectures of 1873). 

* Buddhism, owing to its being first in the field with missionary 
activity, spread with immense success among the Turanian popula- 
tions of Central and Eastern Asia, and, owing to its practical incom- 
patibility with the caste-system of India, it could not fail to be used 
in the hands of ambitious men for uniting the lower castes against 
Brahminical rule. It has consequently been represented by some 
writers as both religiously and politically a reaction of the earlier 
populations of India against their Aryan conquerors. Against this 
view it may be urged : 1°, that the Anthropomorphic and pro- 
foundly Dualistic tendencies of Buddhism point rather to an Aryan 
reaction against the Hamitic Pantheism of Brahminism ; 2°, 
that Gautama Sakhya, its originator, belonged himself to the caste 
of Kchatryas or warrior-nobles, who were constantly at odds with 
the Brahmins, and who had remained much more Aryan in spirit 
than the latter ; 3°, that the Brahminical caste is far from being 
as purely Aryan as it pretends to be, as (according to F. Lenor- 
mand, Manuel de rHistoire ancienne de POrtenty after Eckstein, De 
quelqties Ugendes brahmaniques relatives au Berceau de VEsphe 
humainey in Athenceum franfaisy 1854), many native sacerdotal 
families, worshippers of Shiva or of ichthyophallic divinities, were ad- 
mitted into the Brahminical order, and it is even said that these can 
be still distinguished by their features and complexion ; 4°, that 
relaxation of the caste-system, during the several centuries of Bud- 
dhism's preponderance in India, must have occasioned no small ab- 
sorption of the Aryan element of the population, previously to the 
Brahminical reaction ; 5°, that, out of India, Buddhism has been 
much transformed among purely Turanian populations, not seldom 
degenerating into mere * Chamanism ' (a system which has become 
(^uite proverbial for its cooxbioatiouof fetishistlc worship with magic), 
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Orphism,^ Pythagoreanism, Socratic Platonism, Stoicism, 
and the later developments of certain Egyptian cults ; ^ 
as the basis of a metaphysical system it is particularly 
noticed in Manicheism ; and it is needless to say that it 
is one of the most important elements of the religion of 
the Cross. 

6. The transition from Polytheistic to Monotheistic 

and its leading doctrines ceased to be understood except by a 
relatively few theologians and scholars. 

* The Orphici appeared in Greece in the sixth century B.c. ; the 
best known of them being Epimenides, who extended the worship of 
Apollo at Athens, and is quoted by St. Paul {Tit, L 12), — Pherecy. 
des, a^uthor of a Theogonia, and the master of Pythagoras, — and 
Onomacritus, who wrote some of the poems fathered on Orpheus. 
There was much connection between the Orphic and the Pythago- 
rean brotherhoods, both, under patronage and inspiration of the 
Delphic Apollo, being engaged in the same good work, that of 
spiritualising and developing the popular religion of the Greek 
world. The eflforts in this direction of the Orphici met with most 
success in the transformation of the worship of Dionysus united with 
that of Apollo at Delphi (the temple of which was shared by both 
these divinities), and with that of Demeter in Attica. At Delphi 
they opposed the ascetic worship of Dionysus Zagreus (the * soul- 
hunter,' as Za7p€^s seems to have signified, if really from (u6s and 
kypivsj or at least to have been interpreted) to the riotously orgiastic 
worship of the popular Dionysus ; and at Eleusis they renovated by 
their influence the famous * Mysteries,' into which so many of the 
deepest thinkers and noblest characters of the Greek world were 
initiated. 

^ Fsperifllly th{^^ ^f Oairjc. one of the most anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the Egyptian pantheon. Osiris was the tutelary 
divinity of Abydus ( Abot), and his religion radiated thence over all 
Egypt. He was originally a personification of the sun, and the 
object of his worshippers was to be so united to him by purity of 
life as to be buried with him in the underworld, and thus to partici- 
pate in his resurrection. Unlike most of the Egyptian divinities, 
he was always humanly represented from head to foot. 
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Dualism resulted from the inductive faculty coming into 
play to make a synthesis of what had been analysed by 
Polytheism. 

The Shemitic race was perhaps predisposed to Mono- 
theism by its more or less nomadic life in regions where 
the sky, so eloquent of Deity, is more constantly a marvel 
of resplendent unity than in moister regions, where it is 
frequently troubled by atmospheric phenomena, or rivalled 
in beauty by luxuriant vegetation. 

The work of syncretism which resolve d Polythe ism 
into MonotBHsm was uf COITTse gradual. In general, the 



/\ . tutelary divinity of a nation came to absorb one by one 
the divinities with whom he was found to have some 
point of affinity, and every new attribute thus acquired 
increased, in snowball wise, the number of such points of 
affinity. The analytic tendency of Hellenic thought, and 
the exuberant anthropomorphism of Hellenic art, which 
created such varied and strictly defined types of human 
beauty and character for its gods, was however a great 
hindrance to this syncretism in Greece ; ^ whereas among 

* The Orphici and Pythagoreans, however, who had some ac- 
quaintance with Monotheistic theologies of Asia and Egypt, strove 
to forward the work of S3nicretism in the Greek world, teaching 
esoterically either that the names of their numerous divinities were 
but invocations or aspects of one only God, or that they were but 
dependent spirits (So/jttoycs) of one only God. Such too were the 
teachings of Delphic theology in its later development : Apollo 
himself coming to be regarded merely as the chief prophet of Zeus, 
or else as the voice or the word of Zeus. On the Monotheistic, and 
almost Theistic, conception of Zeus aaariip or rpirosy i.e, the Zeus of 
the third libation or invocation (invoked after the Olympian Zeus and 
the powers of the lower world, whom he, Zeus the third, reconciles), 
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the Shemitic and Iranian populations which had little turn 
for plastic art, the conditions were much more favourable 
for the transition. There was a time when each Shemitic 
clan worshipped its own Eloah or Allah, and when clans 
united to form tribes, and tribes to form nations, or 
simply began to have intercourse with one another, 
they came to worship several Elohtm, until it was re- 
vealed to an Abraham that all the Elohim of whom 
nothing ungodlike was known or suspected were 
One.i 

Under the empire of Monotheism, the idea of a 
demiurge god began to be replaced by that of a creator 
from nothing. Spenta-Mainyu (more often invoked as 
Ahura-Mazda) and Angra-Mainyu, the supreme good 
and evil beings of the Mazdayasian religion, are both 
assumed to be creators, though in other Monotheistic 
systems evil is the outcome of a blind fatality co-eternal 
with a single creator's providence. For the creative 
power of the supreme good Being to be extended to the 
whole World (as in Genesis i.) Monotheism had to become 
Theistic. 

7. The transition from Dualistic to Theistic Mono- 
theism resulted from the perception of final causes in 
what is known of the World, when observed from the 
standpoint of Dualism, and sufficiently for the conviction, 

see Dissertations on the Eumenides of ^schylus from the German 
of Otfried Mliller. 

' Hence the plural form of the singular noun Elohim^ as shown 
by Professor Max yiv^^i i^C hips from a German Works hop) ^ vfho 
remarks on Abraham in Gen, xiv., recognising his God even in the 
El-Elydn worshipped by the Canaanite Melchizedec. 
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that, notwithstanding the evidence of Evil, 'all things 
are working together for Good.' ^ 

The Theistic doctrine of a universal creation from 
nothing does not necessarily imply a beginning in time 
of the created Universe,^ for the Deity's free creative 
activity may be conceived as existing eternally in esse as 
well as in posse ; but it denies altogether the idea of blind 
Fatality, and replaces it universally by that of Providence. 

In bare Theism, apart from Mysticism, there is little 
to inspire religiosity. The poverty-stricken creed of 
Socinians ^ would never do much for the forming of a 
Francis of Assisi, a Wesley, or a Gordon ; and, if the 
Jews and Arabs have been so enthusiastically attached 
to their Theistic religions, this has partly been due to 
sectarian pride in not being as other men ; but chiefly to 
their Theism having been more or less qualified by 
Anthropomorphism. To say nothing of the saint-worship, 
or rather prophet worship and tomb- worship which have 
acquired such importance in Islam,* both * the Lord of 
hosts' and Allah have been generally conceived as a 

* Rom, viii. 28. 

* In support of this view, Saisset {Essais sur la Philosophie et la 
Religion an XlXme Sihle, p. 69) quotes the following remarkable 
passage from the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine, xii. 15 : — 

* Quapropter, si Deus semper dominus fuit, semper habuit crea- 

* turam suo dominatui servientem ; veruntamen non de ipso genitam, 

* sed ab ipso de nihilo factam ; nee ei coetemam : erat quippe ante 
' illam, quamvis nullo tempore sine illi ; non eam spatio transeunte, 

* sed manente perpetuitate praecedens.' 

* * Quorum,' said the great Leibnitz, *paupertina semper fuil 
de Deo et mente philosophia.' 

"* See, for instance, in Major H. S. Palmer's Sinaiy chap iv., 
an account of the worship of Moses, Nebi-Saleh, and other Mahome- 
tan worthies, by the Arabs of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
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great Calif reigning from his palace in the sky ; the vivid 
imagination of the Shemite requiring no help from the 
plastic arts condemned by his prophets, and most neces- 
sarily so in the case of the chosen people, on account of 
the connection of the art most accessible to them with 
the abominable cults of their Canaanite neighbours. 

As there is a shallow and a profound Dualism, so the 
former leads to a shallow, and the latter to a profound 
Theism. 

The former, — conspicuous in Mahometanism, — suf- 
fices for attributing to the source of all Good the absolute 
mastery of the World, so as to admit the conclusion, that 
all pain unjustly suffered will in some way or other be 
compensated for either in this life or in a future one, and 
that * all is for the best' But if its * best ' is mere worldly, 
however innocent, enjoyment, if its heaven is merely a 
place where the pleasures of man's lower nature will be 
increased and improved, and where there will be no call 
either to labour or suffer for others, there is little in such 
conceptions and hopes transcending Materialism, and 
those who entertain them have been well classed by 
Coleridge as the * other-worldly.* 

The latter, for which the omnipotent source of all 
Good is Love^"^ — the love, known to the Mystic, that can- 
not exist without the spirit of self-sacrifice,^ — this is the 
Theism which it is hard to find a place for in any creed 
but that of the religion of the Cross. So it is not surprising 
that so profound a thinker as Plato could not be a Theist, ^ 
that he wavered between Pantheism and Dualism, in seek- 

* I John iv. 8 and 16. 

* fohn iii. 16 ; I John iii. 16, and iv. 9-10. 
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ing a basis for his invaluable contribution to Theistic 
metaphysics. 

* The thought of the fatherhood of God,' says Mr. 
Charles Gore, *in that moral sense which implies His 

* love, is so familiar, at least superficially, to us, that the 

* less thoughtful among us are apt to assume it as some- 

* thing self-evident ; as if it were a matter of course apart 

* from Christ's revelation. But it does not require much 

* thought to enable us to perceive, or much bitter experi- 

* ence, or much sympathy, to enable us to feel, that the 

* world apart from Christ gives us no adequate assurance 

* that God is Love. The Psalmist indeed argues, " He 

* that made the eye, shall He not see?" and Robert Brown- 

* ing has taught us to add : " He that created love, shall 

* He not love ? " But, \i love in man argues love in God, 

* whose offspring he is, yet there is much on the other 

* hand to give us pause in drawing such a conclusion.' . . . 

* That God is love means, of course, not merely that there 

* exists such a thing as love in the world, nor that it re- 

* presents something in ^God. It carries with it also the 

* assurance that love is the motive of creation, and the 

* realization of the purpose of love its certain goal : that 
' love exists in that supreme perfection in which the uni- 

* versality of its range over all creatures diminishes nothing 

* from its particular application to each individual. That 

* love is God's motive ; that love is victorious ; that love 

* is universal in range and unerringly individual in applica- 

* tion, in a word that God is love — it is this that our Lord 

* guarantees, because He has translated divine love into 

* the intelligible lineaments of the corresponding human 

* quality. We behold in Jesus love the motive, love in- 
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* dividualizing, love impartial and universal, love victorious 

* through death ; and he that hath seen Him,' we know, 

* hath seen the Father ; His love is the Father's love ; 

* there is nothing behind it to overcome it, nothing out- 

* side it to escape it, nothing below it to be too small for 

* it. This is the Christian gospel' ^ 

8. To recapitulate : — 

The Materialist perceives rightly the existence, 
properties, and effects of Matter ; but is wrong to con- 
clude _that-th€r«-isjiothing superioi to What 7%[?-^ei:ceives 

The Fetishist perceives rightly the manifestation 
/ Matter of something venerable, — the Divine ; but is 

wrong to conclude that the substance of the Divine j 
not to be sought farther than in Matter. ...- 

The Pantheist perceives Tightly that the Divine 
manifested by Matter reaches to something superior to 
Matter, — to Life ; but is wrong to conclude that their con- \ 
nection is indissoluble, or that all Life is Divine. 

The PoLYTHEiST pcrccives rightly that the various, 
manifestations of the Divine correspond to distinct causes ; 
but is wrong to conclude that the Divine has not unity 
of substance or unity of purpose. 

The Anthropomorphist perceives rightly that the 
Divine is more manifested in Man than in anything else 
familiarly known ; but is wrong to conclude that the 
Divine attributes have human limitations. 

The Dualist perceives rightly that the Divine is the 
Good which is radically opposed to Evil \ but is wrong to 
conclude that Evil or any direct cause thereof is self- 
existent, or not to be overcome by Good. 

* Bampton Lectures, 
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The MoNOTHEiST perceives rightly that all Cxood is 
derived from one centre, — God ; but is wrong to con- 
clude that there is no movement or relativity within the 
Godhead. 

The Theist perceives rightly that in God resides the 
principle of all power, so that God alone can have self- 
existence or uncontrolled action ; but is wrong to con- 
clude that Evil has not been suffered to acquire a positive 
existence, or that there is no more intimate relation than 
that of dependence between God and the World. 

The Mystic perceives rightly a Divine life within him- 
self, without being of himself ; but is wrong to conclude 
that he is therefore free from the pressure of Evil or of 
its seat, the World, or that his own nature is not more or 
less vitiated, and therefore exposing him to delusions of 
evil spirits or of his own imagination. 

But, owing to divipatory revelation its three great 
truths of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, Christian theology can build thereon a metaphysical 
system which will both reject the heresies ^ and harmonise 

* *• Quand la m^taphysique chr^tienne s'organisa dans les ecrits 

* des P^res et par les d^rets des conciles, elle rencontra ces deux 

* grands adversaires, le Dualisme et le Panth^isme, et les combattit 

* tous deux avec une ^gale vigueur. Centre le Dualisme, elle etablit 

* la parfaite unit6 du premier principe. Centre le Panth^isme, elle 
*• maintint la distinction radicale de Dieu et du monde. A ses yeux, 

* le Dualisme n'est qu*un Manich^isme d^guis^ ; et le Panth^isme, 

* une tentative sacrilege de diviniser la nature. Oui, sans doute, 

* Dieu est distinct du monde ; mais le monde est son ouvrage, et 

* l'6tre du monde depend du sien. Et, d*un autre c&t^, ce lien de 

* d^pendance, si fort qu'il puisse etre, laisse au monde une r^alit^ 

* propre, fondle sur la volonte de Dieu, et profond^ment distincte 
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the truths ^ of all other systems, and it can teach accord- 
ingly :— 

* de sa substance. Le Verbe seul est consubstantiel k Dieu ; Dieii 

* ne le fait pas, ne le cr^e pas, il I'engendre {genttumf non factum, 

* consubstantialem Pairi). Dire que le monde est une emanation 
•de la substance divine, c'est une parole aussi sacrilege que de 

* soutenir que le Verbe est une creature du P^re. Dans le premier 
' cas, on eleve le monde k la dignity de Dieu ; dans le second, on 
' abaisse Dieu au niveau de la mis^re humaine. 

* Dieu a done fait le monde, et il Pa fait de rien ; en d'autres 

* termes, il I'a fait sans le tirer de soi-m6me et sans avoir besoin 
< d'aucun principe Stranger. Voila la creation. 

* Si Ton demande maintenant comment Dieu a fait le monde, le 

* syst^me de la creation ne r^pond pas. Ce syst^me n'est point une 
' explication du rapport du fini k Tinfini, une troisieme conception 
' metaphysique substitute k la conception dualiste et k la conception 

* pantheiste. En d'autres termes, c'est une troisieme conception, si 

* Ton veut, mais qui est toute enti^re dans I'exclusion commune des 
*deux autres.' — fim, Saisset, Introduction critique aux (Euvres de 
Spinoza. 

* * Qu'exprime en eflfet, pour un chr^tien philosophe, le dogme 

* de la sainte Trinity, sinon que Dieu consid^r^ en soi, dans la 

* plenitude solitaire de son existence absolue, n'est point un 6tre in- 

* determine, une activity purement virtuelle, une abstracte et inerte 

* unite, mais un principe vivant, une intelligence qui se poss^de et 

* qui s'aime, f^conde sans sortir de soi, n'ayant rapport n^cessaire 
^qu'^soi, n'ayant besoin que de soi, se suffisant pleinement k soi- 

* meme dans son etemelle et ineffable beatitude ? De \k la parfaite 

* independance de Dieu et la parfaite liberty de I'acte createur. 

* Eli donnant T^tre au monde, Dieu n*augmente ni ne diminue son 

* incommunicable et indefectible perfection. Ce n'est point en effet 

* de sa substance qu'il tire I'univers, ni d'une substance ^trang^re. 

* II dit, et les mondes sortent du neant. Voili le miracle, voil^ le 

* myst^re de la creation. Dieu ne tire de soi que ce qui est ^gal k 

* soi. Le Pere engendre le Fils, le Saint-Esprit proc^de de I'un et 

* <le I'autre, et, dans cette region sublime, laco^ternitd et la consub- 

* stantialit^ sont n^cessaires. Partout ailleurs elles sont impossibles 
' et sacrileges. Tout ce qui n'est pas Dieu diffi^re infimment, ck Dieu. 
' ct est s^pare de lui par un abime infranchissable. 
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That Love,* omniscient, omnipotent, eternal, self- 
existent and self-limited, is the Father, Who is the creator 
of the World, and the generator only of the Word ; ^ — that 
the Word, eternally generated by, and therefore consub- 
stantial with and equal to, the Father, is the eternal 
archetype of the World,^ in which Evil exists neither by 
creation nor by emanation from a self-existent being, but 
only through the free-will of creatures (free-will created 
and necessary for the full satisfaction of Divine love) ; — 
that eternally proceeding from the Father to the Word 
and from the Word to the Father, and therefore consub- 
stantial with and equal to Them, is the Holy Ghost, Who 
is the essence, not of all life, but of all Divine life in the 
World. 

That the World was originally *good,'* and therefore 

* Ce Dieu si prodigieusement ^loigne de I'homme, un mystere 

* d'amour Ten va rapprocher : Dieu s'incarne dans I'homme. Ne 

* croyez pas pourlant que Dieu et I'homme deviennent consuh- 

* stantiels. La personne divine et la personne humaine s'unissent, 

* il est vrai, et meme s'identifient dans le divin Redempteur ; 
' mais la distinction des natures subsiste. Et comme en Dieu la 

* triplicite des personnes n'6te pas Tunite de substance, dans I'homme- 

* Dieu Tunit^ de la personne ne saurait effacer la diversity des natures, 

* tant le christianisme a voulu maintenir dans la variety necessaire de 
' la vie divine I'unite du principe divin, et dans I'union intime de 

* I'homme el de Dieu rinefiajable separation de la creature et du 

* createur. 

... * Certes, quiconque sait entendre cette haute m^taphysique, 

* et s'est r^solu, dans son esprit et dans son dme, ^ ne laisser jamais 
' echapper la chatne solide qui forme la suite de ces dogmes, ne 

* tombera jamais dans le pantheisme.' — Em. Saisset, Essais sitr la 
Philosophie et la Religion au XIX me Sihle. 

} ijohniw, 8-16. 2 Beb. i. 5, 

^ John i. ; Heb, i, 2. • Gen. i. 31,. 
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susceptible of becoming so united to God, that * God 
may be all in all,' ^ but also of becoming evil through mis- 
appropriation of natural life by free-will ; — that, on the 
other hand, the World has only partially become vitiated 
by such misappropriation of life, so that it still admits of 
regeneration and of ultimate union with God, according 
to the working whereby Christ * is able to subdue «// things 
unto Himself';^ — that only the sufferings of Deity in 
creaturely conditions could satisfy and sufficiently mani- 
fest the Divine love of the World, and the Divine abhor- 
rence of the evil of which the World is the seat. 

That Divine life cannot be directly misappropriated, 
but is proportionally lost by the misappropriation of 
natural life, so that there is no salvation for a vitiated 
creature out of spiritual death ^ (death to God) except 

^"Iva^ b 0€by rh. vdvra 4y nraaiv (l Cor. xv. 28), i.e, in all 
creatures made children of God by adoption. For, the Word being 

* the f7;?/j/- begotten Son of God,' it is precisely because angels and 
men are creatures that they can only become children of the Father 
by adoption, and in union with the Word inworlded. 

'^ Phil. iii. 21. See also John i. 29, iii. 17, vi. 39, Acts iii. 
21, Rom. viii. 18-23, "^ Cor. xv. 24-8, Eph. i. 10, Phil. ii. lo-i, 
Col. i. 20, Heh. xiii. 8, i John ii. 2, Rev. v. 13, xxi. 5, and the 
commentary on these texts in The Restitution of All Things^ by A. 
Jukes. 

* * Our translators have sometimes rendered ^k Bavdrov by the 
' English words **/rom death," as in Heb. v. 7 ; but the force of the 

* original is always * * out o/de&th. *'*... * Death is the only way out of 

* any world in which we are. It was by death to God we fell out of 
'God's world. And it is by death with Christ to sin and to this 

* world that we are delivered in spirit from sin, that is the dark world, 
' and in body from the toil and changes of this outward world. For 
' we are, as Scripture and our own hearts tell us, not only in body in 
' this outward world, but in our spirits are living in a spiritual 

H 
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through natural death ^ (death to natural life that has 
been misappropriated).^ 

* world, which surely is not heaven, for no soul of man till regenerate 

* is at rest or satisfied ; and being thus fallen, the only way out of 

* these worlds is death : so long as we live their life, we must be in 

* them. To get out of them, therefore, we must die : die to this 

* elemental nature, to get out of the seen world, and die to sin, to 

* get out of the dark world, called in Scripture ** the power of dark- 

* ness."*— A. Jukes, ibU, 

* See Matt, x. 38-9, xvi. 24-5, xvii. 8-9, Mark-^ivi. 34-5, x. 21, 
Luke ix. 23-4, xiv. 27, John xii. 25, Rom, viii. 1 3, 2 Cor, iv. 
II, Gal, vi. 14, Phil. iii. 10, and 2 Tim, ii. 11. 

* Others may think they will be saved in another way than that 

* Christ trod. His living members know it is impossible. To them, 

* as the Apostle says, ** to live is Christ " ; and they cannot live His 

* life without being " partakers of His sufferings." Therefore ** we 

* which live are alway delivered unto death for Jesus' sake, that the 

* life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our mortal flesh." Be- 

* cause this is so little seen, — because so many take or mistake Christ's 

* cross as a reprieve to nature, rather than a pledge that nature and 

* sin must be judged and die, seeming to think that Christ died that 

* they should not die, and that their calling is to be delivered from 

* death, instead of by it and out ofii ; — because in a word the mean- 

* ing of Christ's cross is not understood, but rather perverted, and 

* therefore death is shrunk from, instead of being welcomed as the 
^appointed means by which alone we can be delivered from him that 

* has the power of death, who more or less rules us till we are dead, 

* for "sin reigns unto death," and only ** he that is dead is freed 

* from sin "; — because this, which is indeed the gospel, is not received, 

* or if received in word is not really understood, even Christians 

* misunderstand what is said of that destruction and judgment, which 

* is the only way for delivering fallen creatures from their bondage, 
*and bringing them back in God's life to His kingdom.' — A. Jukes, 
The Restitution of All Things. 

^ In other words, salvation out of sin (which, sin, is a spiritual 
death) is only to be obtained through mortification (which is a 
natural death), as salvation out of the fleshly envelope (including 
the cerebral organism) which has been irreparably vitiated by sin is 
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That (male and female being correspondences 
respectively to God and the World) the Church {i.e. what 
of the World is purified and regenerated) is the daughter 
(by adoption) of the Father, the spouse of the Spirit, and, 
represented in the saintly person of the blessed Virgin 
Mary,* the mother of the inworlded Word.^ 

only to be obtained through its dissolution ; the virtue of the natural 
death for salvation lying in its being suffered in union with that of 
Christ. See John xii. 24, Rom» vi. , i Cor, xv, , and the Baptis- 
mal and Burial Services and collect for Easter Even in Book of 
Common Prayer. 

This salvation out of death through death is normally commenced 
in the sacrament of Baptism, the appointed medium whereby the 
individual soul is enabled to join itself by faith to the spirit of the 
whole community which has embraced the religion of the Cross ; and 
it is merely symbolised by the rite of Burial ; the elements fire 
and air being emblematic of God, and the elements earth and 
water of the World, the latter more especially of the Church, or the 
World regenerated, and, as such, instrumental to regeneration. But, 
although it is by * death unto sin ' in the World {John xvi. 33, and 
xvii. 15) that the creature is purged of the evil of the World, it is 
only by * eternal life ' (defined in John xvii. 3) and in God that 
* new birth unto righteousness ' is directly effected ; whence for re- 
generation the necessity of baptism * in the Holy Ghost and fire ' 
(externally completed in Confirmation), as well as baptism *in 
water to repentance* (Matt, iii. ii, 2XiAJohn iii. 3-12). In plastic 
symbolism the dove represents air, and the serpent earth. 

' Hence the title 6«oT<Jifos assigned to Mary by the oecumenical 
Council of Chalcedon, in accordance with the fourth canon of the 
oecumenical Council of Ephesus, Christ having but one personality, 
though two natures. 

'^ * Quaecumque enim crediderit anima et concipit et generat Dei 

* Verbum.' ... * Si secundum carnem una mater est Christi, secun- 

* dum fidem tamen omnium fructus est Christus. Omnis enim anima 

* accipit Dei Verbum, si tamen immaculata et immunis a vitiis in- 

* temerato castimonium pudore custodiat.' — St. Ambrose, Expositio 
Evangelii secundum Lucam, 

H 2 
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That the Incarnation is a revelation of all the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity in Unity : of the Father, 
* Who so loved the World that He gave His only-begotten 
Son' for its sake,* — of the Word, in Whom the ideal of 
humanity is a reality, — and of the Holy Ghost, Who is 
the substance of the sacrificial life interchanged between 
the Father and the Word ; Christ's perfect human nature, ^ 
united with His Divine personality, being the * Way ' of 
the Father, the * Truth ' of the Word, and the * Life ' of 
the Spirit. 

* John iii. i6, with i. l8, \ John iii. i6, and iv. 9-10^ 
'^ John iv. 6. 
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IV 

CORRUPTION FROM PROGRESS,— CONDITIONS OF 
PROGRESS,— PROGRESS IN TURANIAN ASIA,— IN 
EGYPT,~IN HELLAS —AT ROME,— IN GAUL,- IN 
INDIA— IN IRAN,— IN ISRAEL,— CLERICALISM 
AND PROGRESS 

I. Religious communities have not unfrequently been 
most advanced and ready for a higher revelation when they 
were most corrupt ; for, as all progress entails abuse, and 
'noblest things find vilest using,' the history of most 
religions which preceded Christianity is that of a 
minority gradually becoming more enlightened and 
spiritually-minded and of a majority gradually becoming 
more relaxed, both, moreover, leaving their mark on the 
modifications which the religion externally common to 
both received in its rites, doctrines and ethics. Of such 
parallel development and corruption the results are 
particularly noticeable in the sect of the Pharisees at the 
time of our Lord's ministry ; for it should not be forgotten 
that it was from them that the Essenian brethren sprang, 
to whom He apparently alludes in Matthew xix. 1 2, and 
that St. Paul may be regarded as a representative of a 
numerous class of early converts who were prepared for 
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becoming such good Christians by having been brought 
up 'in the most straitest sect ' * of the Jewish 
religion.^ 

Indeed, not only in regard to churches, but to the 
human race as a whole, the Evolution theory and the 
Fall theory are equally true, not in spite, but because of 
each other ; for every new acquirement or development 

' Acts xxvi. 5. 

- * There can be absolutely no question on this point, that there 

* were among the genuine Pharisees the most patriotic, the most 
' noble-minded, the most advanced leaders of the Party of Progress. 

* The development of the Law itself was nothing in their hands but a 
' means to keep the Spirit as opposed to the Word — the outer frame 
*■ — in full life and flame, and to vindicate for each time its own right 
*■ to interpret the temporal ordinances according to its own necessi- 
' ties and requirements. But that there were very many black sheep 

* in their fold— many who traded on the high reputation of the whole 

* body— is matter of reiterated denunciation in the whole contem- 

* porary literature. The Talmud inveighs even more bitterly and 

* caustically than the New Testament against what it calls the 
' '* Plague of Pharisaism," ** the dyed ones," ** who do evil deeds like 
*Zimri, and require a goodly reward like Phinehas," "they who 

* preach beautifully, but do not act beautifully." Parodying their 

* exaggerated logical arrangements, their scrupulous divisions and 

* subdivisions, the Talmud distinguishes seven classes of Pharisees, 

* one of whom only is worthy of that name.' ... * The real and only 

* Pharisee is he ** who does the will of his Father which is in Heaven 

* because He loves Him,*^ Among these chiefly *' Pharisaic " masters 

* of the Mishnic period, whose names and fragments of whose lives 

* have come down to us, are some of the most illustrious men, men at 

* whose feet the first Christians sat, whose sayings — household words 

* in the mouths of the people — prove them to have been endowed 

* with no common wisdom, piety, kindness, and high and noble 

* courage : a courage and a piety they had often enough occasion to 
'seal with their lives.' — Emanuel Deutschj^ The Talmud^ in 
Quarterly Review q( OciQhQt, 1867. 
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of a faculty in a creature endowed with free-will is a new 
occasion of abuse and consequent disease, and so is every 
new means for the acquirement of enlightenment or 
grace. 

2. But the Science of Religions is at length delivering 
History from the fancies of a philosophical school which, 
it has been well observed, mainly owes its fortune to its 
historical theory. According to this school, — which is 
particularly associated with the name of Auguste Comte, — 
the less civilised has been the condition of society, — at 
any rate from a very low degree of civilisation, — the more 
were men under the empire of religion, and consequently 
under clerical domination, and, as they have advanced 
in civilisation, culture and knowledge, so have they 
emancipated themselves from allegiance both to invisible 
powers and their visible representatives ; so that to 
a very low stage of human development should be 
assigned what Comte called *the Age of Theology.' 

In this assertion there is, no doubt, an element of 
truth : that, when the progress of civilisation and science 
has mainly tended to foster luxury, there is more to 
tempt men to throw off the yoke of religion in an en- 
lightened age, when it exacts much from them, than in 
the early barbarous ages, when precisely it exacted very 
little. 

If, however, we consult the history of ancient times 
as it has been written of late by archaeologists, philologists 
and other impartial and painstaking investigators of 
facts, and not by the mere theorists of a past generation, 
we find ; — firstly, that in the childhood of the human 
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race, attention being almost entirely drawn to physical — 
in fact with what Comte would call * positive ' — truths, 
such as are needed to provide for the wants and enjoy- 
ments of a very sensual life, the only individuals who then 
exercised or claimed to exercise religious authority, such 
as it was, were the chiefs of families, including those that 
had also become the chiefs of tribes or of nations, — 
^gregations of which the family is proved to have been 
the nucleus,^— ^in fact an hereditary aristocracy either of 
patriarchal or military origin, and most frequently, in 
course of time, the latter pretending to be the former ; 
secondly, that the institution of a pastoral clergy, 
specially trained and set apart for the service of religion, 
has never been the spontaneous outgrowth of any but an 
advanced state of civilisation ; thirdly, that the influence 
of such a clergy over the most educated classes has 
rarely failed to increase and diminish with the fineness of 
the latter's intellectual culture. 

There is, indeed, nothing to disprove that, since man 
has been man, he has never lacked a certain degree of 
religiosity ; for among his earliest vestiges are numerous 
unmistakable signs of funeral rites, ^ which not only bear 
witness to belief in a future state, but must have been 
connected with a worship of some kind. Nor has any- 

' The recently published History of human Marriage , by E. 
Westermarck, quite demolishes the theory, held by Sir J. Lubbock 
and several German and French ethnologists, that the tribe was an- 
tecedent to the family, and what such a theory implies as regards 
the history of marriage. 

* Carefully analysed in La France prehistorique of M. E. Car- 
tailhac. 
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thing been discovered to gainsay the tradition, that, 
preserved in a very small community, an unbroken chain 
of divinatory revelation, though perhaps not clearly 
understood at the time of its delivery, connects the 
church of Christ with the church of Adam. But, the 
farther back one is able to trace the various branches of 
the human race, the more does the religious element in 
men's lives appear, not only of coarser quality, but also 
in diminished quantity. It was, in fact, only after man 
had .mastered sufficient science ^ of natural things to 

* People often talk as if there existed no science in the world 
before human knowledge was systematised in its present form, a form 
which may not last as long as many of its predecessors. Have they ever 
considered how much thought, and connected thought, was required 
to invent and to perfect, for instance among relatively early inven- 
tions, the wheel of a vehicle, or the arts of the weaver, the dyer, the 
carpenter, the boat-builder, the metallurgist, etc., or the elaborate 
system of writing developed in Babylonia, or the ancient mathe- 
matical and astronomical lore which was inherited by the Greeks 
from the same country, or again, to go much farther back, many of 
the implements left by the Pleistocene hunters ? 

* L'aspect general,' writes M. Cartailhac of these last, * de ce 
'singulier outillage, ^ la fois si simple et si complique, presque 

* toujours volumineux, meriterait d'etre mieux connu. En realite, 

* aucun materiel de sauvages actuels ne peut lui etre compare. ' . . . 

* La pierre, presque uniquement le silex, est transformee en une 

* s^rie d'outils, oeuvres d'une etonnante sagacite. Les lames longues 

* et minces, habilement detach^es des nucleus, puis retouchees par le 

* choc ou la pression, sont devenues des racloirs, des scies, des burins, 

* des lissoirs, et ont permis de porter a son apogee I'industrie de I'os. 

* Le bois devait etre employe comme aux epoques precedentes, il a 

* naturellement disparu. Tandis qu'il nous reste des milliers d'objets 

* d'os, les parures ingenieuses et souvent elegantes, perles et pen- 

* deloques, dents perforees d'ours,de lion, delynx, de loup, de renard, 

* de cerf, de renne, de boeuf, de cheval, etc. Les sagaies ou armatures 
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provide for numerous wants and tastes of his body that 
he began to conceive the existence of metaphysical truth, 
which requires to be elucidated by prophecy. Nor is it 
before an age of very advanced civilisation that one finds . 
in considerable numbers, if at all, a class such as the 
Brahminical Yogis, the Buddhist Sramanas, the Egyptian 
priests of Isis, the Greek Pythagoreans, or the Jewish 
Essenes, intent on subordinating every other interest to 
that of their religion. 

I know, however, that the author of Custom and Myth 
and others of the * anthropological ' school of mythical 
interpretation are still persuaded that, on the contrary, 
the religions of primitive man were very exacting, on 
account both of the traces they have left in ancient myths 
of tabu^ and of the many instances of the same that are 
known among barbarous populations of historical and 
present times. But, if (as so great an authority as M. 
de Quatrefages * has well-nigh placed beyond doubt) from 
the Pleistocene geological period (the earliest in which 
man is scientifically ascertained to have existed') there 

• 

* de traits ^ base pointue, en biseau ou fendue, les harpons aplatis ou 

* arrondis, gamis de barbelures d'un ou des deux c6t6s, avec base 

* conique ou ^ trou, fabriqu^es principalement avec le bois des 

* cervides, et tan.t d'autres objets tels que spatules, lissoirs, bitons ^ 

* trous, etc' ... * Les aiguilles ^ chas faites avec des os d'oiseaux, 

* aiguisees, polies, et fines comme les n6tres, sont nombreuses et 

* montrent quelle devait 6tre I'importance du costume et de son orne- 

* mentation. * — La France prShistorique, 

• VEsphe humaine^ chaps, xxvii. and xxxv. 

2 See in La France prihistorique of M. E. Cartailhac, chap, 
ii., the purely scientific reasons for rejecting the alleged vestiges of 
Tertiary man. 
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has never been a human population without some kind 
of religion, and if all religions imply sacrifice of some 
kind to some extent, whether of substance, inclination, 
time or convenience, it by no means follows that the 
taboos which savage and even half-civilised populations 
submit to really for conscience* sake, and not from mere 
terror of their chiefs, are very irksome, at least to their 
hardy selves, — anything like, say, the last taboo of the 
Decalogue, — or that, as barbarism has decreased, so has 
the severity of willingly endured practices that are really 
of a religious character, and not intended to be thera- 
peutic (as trepanation of the skull to make an exit for an 
evil spirit supposed to be the author of a disease * ) or 
magical (as when great efforts and pains are demanded 
for compassing such evil ends as tempt men to have 
recourse to sorcery). 

And, so long as men were conscious of few religious 
wants, it followed that when there was little demand there 
was little supply ; so it is not astonishing that the in- 
stitution of regular clergies was late in the history of 
mankind, if by the term clergy is meant a body of men 
whose principal object is either the study or the dispen- 
sation of things pertaining to religion, whether or no they 
occupy themselves casually with other matters, and con- 
sequently deriving or claiming to derive their authority 
not solely, if at all, from the inheritance by birth or the 
acquirement by violence of the duties and corresponding 

* M. Cartailhac {ibid, chap. xv. ) has brought out well how this 
hypothesis of Broca suffices to account for the evidences of trepana- 
tion before death having been practised on many prehistoric skulls. 
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privileges which all races have recognised as inherent to 
the status of the head of a family ; and that, among 
populations which have not depended entirely on others 
for their civilisation and culture, such clergies only came 
into existence after almost everything had been provided 
which was demanded to minister to the pleasures of the 
senses and to the conveniences of life, in fact, after an 
empirical science of physical things had engendered a 
theoretic science of the same, and this in its turn had 
suggested a science of metaphysics. And it is unjustifi- 
able to name, in support of a contrary opinion, popula- 
tions that have only passed for barbarous on account of 
their dark skins, or of their spirited retaliation on the 
brutal outrages inflicted on them by really savage white 
men, — for instaince certain Malay o- Polynesian populations 
of the Pacific Ocean, such as the Society Islanders, no 
less remarkable for their beauty, intelligence, and capacity 
for rapid assimilation of Christian and European civilisa- 
tion than for the advanced sacerdotalism of their 
indigenous religions. One can see too in Count de 
Charencey's valuable contributions to the history of 
America before Columbus * how very closely connected 
was the exceptionally strongly organised sacerdotalism of 
certain of its populations with the exceptionally high 
civilisations, so ruthlessly destroyed by the Spaniards, in 
Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru. 

It is, however, in great part due to the fact, that at 
the present day one sometimes meets with what in a 
manner resembles a clerical order among half-civilised 
* Les Cites votanidesy Le Mylhe de Votan, etc. 
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and even barbarous populations, that it has been . rashly 
concluded that a clergy was in all countries the outgrowth 
of a barbarous age ; but one can now trace in almost 
every instance its institution among such populations to 
the activity of a missionary religion from abroad : the 
chamans ^ of Siberia, for instance, though at present little 
better than wizards, are the representatives of a sacerdotal 
succession founded by Buddhist missionaries from India, 
and the marabut of Nigritia deals in talismans composed 
of verses from the Coran. 

3. It is to the decipherers of the cuneiform writings 
that we are indebted for the confirmation of a tradition 
which had come down to the Roman historian, Trogus 
Pompeius, and which was probably in the mind of the 
author of Genesis iv., — that the first creators of arts and 
sciences which an advanced stage of civilisation requires 
were Turanians ;2 and the country where their civilisation 

' The word chaman has been derived from ^ramana (ascete), the 
Sanskrit name given to the monks of Buddhism. 

•^ * Un passage celebre de I'historien Justin dit qu'ant^rieure- 

* ment ^ la puissance de toute autre nation, I'Asie des anciens, I'Asie 
' anterieure, fut en entier possedee pendant quinze si^cles par les 
' Scythes, c'est-k-dire par les Touraniens, dont il fait le plus vieux 
' peuple du monde, plus ancien meme que les Egyptiens. Cette 
' donnee, que Trogue-Pompee avait puisee dans les traditions 

* asiatiques, est aujourd'hui confirmee par les decouvertes de la 
' science, et passe ^ I'etat de v^rite fondle sur des preuves solides. 

* Le resultat le plus considerable et le plus inattendu des etudes 

* assyriologiques a et^ la revelation du d^veloppement des populations 
' touraniennes dans toute I'Asie anterieure avant les Aryas et les 

* Semites,et de la part preponderarite qu'elles eurent ^ la naissance des 

* premieres civilisations de cette partie du monde.' — F. Lenormant 
Les premieres Civilisations. 
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and culture were most rapidly developed seems to have 
been the once rich valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
before it was conquered and colonised by Hamites and 
Shemites. 

We can form some idea of this Turanian civilisation 
from our knowledge, that not long after it had been 
inherited from the Accado-Sumirians of Babylonia by 
the Hamitic Cushites, whose invasion of this country 
seems to have taken place before 4000 B.C., its inhabitants, 
as we learn from leading Assyriologists (the late Mr. 
G, Smith, Professor Sayce, Mr. Boscawen, etc.), were in 
possession of scientifically constructed buildings, gem- 
engraving, metal work in gold, silver, bronze and iron, 
bas-reliefs and sculpture in the round, embroidered 
dresses, elegant furniture, the art of writing, mathematical 
science including the knowledge of square and cube 
roots, an elaborate system of weights and measures, 
treatises on various sciences, regular laws, extensive com- 
merce and shipbuilding, artificial irrigation, scientific 
tillage of the soil, etc. It is generally held by Assyrio- 
logists that much in these arts and sciences was of 
Turanian origin ; and we know too from the records of 
another Turanian people, one that has never been over- 
whelmed or even penetrated by any other race, and that 
has carefully preserved its traditions, how familiar were 
the Chinese with similar adjunctsof civilisation,— at least 
the real Chinese, * the hundred families,' — not long after, 
and probably before, they became a conquering nation 
in the far East of the Asiatic continent. At any rate, 
only 600 years later, about 2357 b.c. (the date assigned 
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to the accession of the musician and astronomer emperor 
Yao, with whose reign commences the Chu-king\ the 
country does not seem to have diflfered very much from 
the China of to-day, except in one important particular ; 
for it is certain that there were no bonzes or any priests 
whatsoever in the land but fathers of families in their 
respective households, and the sovereign, as father of his 
people, before the sixth century B.C., when the Tao-tse 
religion was founded by the philosopher Lao-Tseu, a 
contemporary of Confucius, in the first great period of 
Chinese literature and intellectual activity. Nor does it 
appear that the need of a learned and independent clergy 
could have been at all felt before that time, for one can- 
not but be struck by the relatively small part that religion 
plays in the country's early history. 

With so little in the way of priesthood and religion, 
however, we find from the earliest known times among 
the Chinese, as among all other Turanian populations, 
however barbarous or however civilised, plenty of magi- 
cians and magic, for the most part sorcery in disguise,^ 
and especially with what must really have been an inter- 
course through * mediums ' with the invisible world, such 
as what it is to be hoped we shall end ourselves by 
realising the dangers of,^ as did the best of the early 

' In the abstract magic is not necessarily * black,* does not 
necessarily imply sorcery, which is the application of occult science 
to a bad purpose ; but, as it is the natural tendency of all men to 
abuse whatever powers they possess, there must have been few 
magi,:ians in the world who, if not sorcerers avowedly, failed to be 
wittingly or unwittingly sorcerers in disguise. 

- To those who have any doubts of the gravity of such dangers 
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Chinese emperors.* But in the rites and practices of 
magic there is, strictly speaking, no worship ; magic being 
in fact the very antipodes of religion^ as the object of 
the magician is to command and bind invisible powers, 
while the object of the religionist is to be commanded 
and bound himself. 

I would earnestly recommend the remarkable sermon of Mr. T. Lake 
Harris on Modern Spiritualism^ although, with those who know of 
the preacher from his connection with two very beautiful lives, Mr. 
Harris may pass for having been wiser for others than for himself in 
the matter of dealings with the occult world. 

' See Considc'ratiofis sur les anciens Temps de V Histoire Chinoise^ 
chap, i., by E. Biot. 

'-* The word religion, however, owes, like many other words, the 
fulness of its present meaning not a little to a superinduced etymology 
dating from far back. The late M. Fustcl de Coulanges, the eminent 
author of La Citi antique, pointed out to me that its real, or at 
least its original, derivation could not have been from ligare (of the 
first conjugation), but from legete — to gather, — whence an obsolete 
rcligere, from which was formed religio, with the sense of the analo- 
gous French word recueillement (from cueillir, colligere, also meaning 
to gather),— a gathering of oneself up,— indeed at first literally in 
one's mantle, according to the old Roman use in devotional exeicises. 
So religio is always rendered in Greek translations by the word 
SetcrtSat/xoi'fa,- meaning aw^ in presenceof the superhuman (Compare 
P&ckad — * Fear '—in Genesis xxxi. 42 and 53, used as a Divine name, 
as pointed out by Professor Max M tiller in Introduction to the Science 
of Religion, Lect. iii.), and not primarily the sense of duty which 
such awe engenders ; for all there is besides in religion springs from 
religio, from that feeling of dependance on the superhuman without 
which morality would have to be based on, and therefore vitiated 
by, pride, but which, on the other hand, involves no baseness. 

But Professor Max M tiller has warned us against confounding 
etymology with definition, and the Abb^ de Broglie {La Dt^finition 
de la Religion) contrasts the perfect fulness of meaning in the word 
as it has been understood by Christianity with the unsatisfactory 
narrowness of definitions, often met with, that would make it 
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Now, in his very remarkable work on the occult 
sciences of Asia,^ Francois Lenormant has clearly de- 
monstrated that, in the Tigris and Euphrates valley, the 
institution of a regular clergy was subsequent to the 
Cushite settlement, and that it was not definitively organ- 
ised there until the reign of the famous Sargon, king of 
Accad(^^a^<f), whose empire extended overall Babylonia, 
and that the Turanian Accado-Sumirians who were then 
permitted to form an inferior division of the Chaldaean 
order were not priests, at least originally, but magicians. ^ 

synonymous with only one of the constituents of its Christian mean- 
ing,— with morality only (Kant), or with philosophy only (Fichte), 
or with poetry and aestheticism only (? Schelling), or with perception 
of the superhuman only (Schleiermacher). 

' Les Sciences occultes en Asie, consisting of La Mqgie chez les 
Chaldeens et les Origines accadiennes^ and La Divination et ia 
Science des Presages chez les Chaldiens. 

* Respecting this definitive organisation of the Chaldaean religion 
under Sargon, he writes : — * Cette reforme n'eut pas en effet pour 

* seul objet et pour S2ul r^sultat de syst^matiser dans une hierarchic 

* d'emanations reglees d'apr^ des conceptions de philosophic 

* naturaliste la foule des dieux adores jusqne-1^ dans les differentes 

* cites ; elle poursuivit I'absorption dans un meme ensemble de 

* toutes les branches et de toutes les ^coles de sciences surnaturelles 

* existant dans le pays, quelle qu'en fiit Porigine, de m^me que le 

* brahmani<;me combina avec le vieux fonds des croyances vediques 

* et avec ses idees propres un certain nombre de donn^es emprunt^es 

* aux populations ant^-aryennes de I'Inde. Ce fut une veritable 

* oeuvre de syncr^tisme, oil le culte accadien des esprits elementaires 
' prit place a cot^ del'adoration des dieux chald6o-babyloniens, mais 

* en s'y subordonnant, mais en voyant les esprits auxquels il adressait 

* ses invocations rel^gues dans la classe inf^rieure des Emanations, 

* intermediaire entre les dieux et ThumanitE. Alors ceux qui conti- 

* nuaient la tradition des pr6tres magiciens des iges primitifs furent 

* agr^g^s au grand corps sacerdotal, comme dans Tlnde on admit 

* parnii les brahmanes un certain nombre de families de pontifes de 

I 
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And it is extremely probable that their elevation in the 
new hierarchy to a quasi-sacerdotal position was due to 
the prestige which they had acquired in the eyes of the 
new comers, as masters, not only of bccult, but also of 
natural, mathematical and technical sciences. 

Much the same thing happened in Asia Minor, where, 
after its peopling by Noachites, the aboriginal Turanians, 
-^the Chalybians so celebrated for their skill both in 
metallurgy and magic, and remaining undisturbed in the 
numerous mountain regions of the peninsula, — gradually 
transformed the guilds in which the secrets of their craft 
were preserved into sacerdotal colleges, and, in the three- 
fold character of skilled metallurgists, magicians, and 
priests of Cybele (who is so intimately connected with 
mountains dear to a mining population), the Telchins, 
Dactyls etc. soon recovered a position of influence and 
dignity among the conquering races. 

It is, however, to be observed that this transformation 
in Western Asia of scientific and magical into priestly 

* la race brune anterieure aux Aryas. Re9us dans ce corps sacer- 

* dotal, les pr^tres magiciens y form^rent des collies speciaux el 

* d'ordre inf^rieur, ceux qui le livre de Daniel appelle khartumim, 

* h ikamim^ et asaphim. Le recueil de leurs formules traditionnelles 
' et de leurs incantations, dont la formation et la compilation 

* paraissent avoir ^te closes k partir de cette ^poque, fut admis au 

* nombre des livres sacres et rev€tu d'un caract^re canonique ; et il 
' devint le livre special de ces colleges de pr^tres adonnes a la magie, 
' de la m^me fa9on que dans I'lnde TAtharva-Veda, contraire 

* pourtant en bien des points aux pures croyances aryennes primitives 
' et mSme k une orthodoxie brahmanique rigoureuse, fut accepte 

* parmi les ecrits sacres, en tant que le V8da propre aux families 
' de pretres appeles Goptris ou Angiras.' — La Magie chez les 
ChaldSens, 
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confraternities seems to have required the immigration of 
a race more religiously inclined than the Turanian ; and 
in general, arrived at an advanced stage of intellectual 
culture, the Hamites have proved themselves as much 
more conscious of the need of a doctoral clergy than 
the Turanians as the Aryans and Shemites, arrived at 
an advanced stage of intellectual culture, have proved 
themselves more conscious of the need of a pastoral 
clergy than the Hamites. But it is unnecessary to sup- 
pose that its famous clerical priesthood appeared in 
Babylonia immediately on the Cushite invasion ; indeed, 
the tradition of the Tower of Babel, the raising of which 
is attributed to the Noachite settlers in that country, is 
that of a great work undertaken by men who trusted 
more in their own knowledge and ability than in their 
religion, and points consequently to a time when the 
masters of science had not yet donned the priestly robe, 
though most probably the magician's, as perhaps to the 
breaking-up of a great but short-lived empire or con- 
federation, for want of a centralised sacerdotal order to 
create that unity of opinion without which there will not 
be unity of expression. 

4. Whether or no the civilisation of the Nile valley 
was, at least to some extent, derived from that of the 
Tigris and Euphrates valley is still a moot point ; but, if 
they had a common origin, it is certain that, owing to the 
long isolation of the former, it received at the hands of 
the Egyptians quite an original development. 

Since the discoveries of Mariette there can be little 
doubt that the chronology of Manetho's list of dynasties 

I 2 
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can be trusted, and that we have, from the monuments, 
singularly accurate imformation of Egypt reaching to 
about the year 5000 B.C., when Menes of This founded 
Memphis for the capital of a soon flourishing monarchy, 
known as the * Old Empire.' 

Under their first six dynasties, the Eg)^tians already 
executed such marvellous works of engineering as the 
Pyramids of Gizeh,^ and attained to such technical pro- ' 
ficiency in the plastic arts ^ as is exemplified by the statuette 
of the seated scribe in the Louvre,^ or the statues of King 
Shafra, builder of the second Pyramid of Gizeh, and others 
which were so much remarked in the Egyptian section of the 

' * No one can possibly examine the interior of the Great Pyramid 

* without being struck with astonishment at the wonderful 

* mechanical skill displayed in its construction. The immense 

* blocks of granite brought from Syene — a distance of 500 miles 

* polished like glass, and so fitted that the joints can hardly be 

* detected. Nothing can be more wonderful than the extraordinary 

* amount of knowledge displayed in the construction of the dis- 

* charging chambers over the roof of the principal apartment, in the 

* alignment of the sloping galleries, in the provision of ventilating 

* shafts, and in all the wonderful contrivances of the structure. 

* All these, too, were carried out with such precision, that, notwith- 

* standing the immense superincumbent weight, no settlement on 

* any part can be detected to the extent of an appreciable fraction of 

* an inch. Nothing more perfect, mechanically, has ever been erected 
' since that time.* — Fergusson, History of Architecture. 

^ * More striking than even the paintings are the portrait-statues 

* which have recently been discovered in the secret recesses of 

* these tombs ; nothing more wonderfully truthful and realistic has 

* been done since that time till the invention of photography, and 
' even that can hardly represent a man with such unflattering 

* truthfulness as these old coloured terra-cotta portraits of the sleek 

* rich men of the pyramid period. ' — Fergusson, ibid. 

* In the centre of the * Salle civile.* 
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Paris Universal Exhibition of 1869 ; while everj^thing 
that could minister to the comfort and luxury of the 
wealthy was amply provided by industry necessarily 
directed by science.* But during this long period we 
find a very poor growth of religion in the country, while 
in the plastic art, so technically advanced, of early Egypt, 
as in that of early Babylonia, there is nothing but the 
most uncompromising realism, not the faintest glow of 
that idealism which always characterises the art of a really 
religious age. The need consequently of an independent 
clergy, taken up with pastoral duties or even with meta- 
physical study, could not have been felt ; nor was it in 



' *Ce sont constamment des scenes de la vie domestique et 
agricole qui sont representees sur les parois des tombeaux mem- 
phites de la IV* et de la V* dynastie. A I'aide de ces repr^sen 
tations, nous penetrons dans tous les secrets de I'existence de 
feodalite patriarcale que menaient les grands de I'jfigypte il y a 
soixante si^cles. Nous visitous les fermes vastes et florissantes 
eparses dans leurs domaines ; nous connaissons leurs bergeries i>u 
les tetes de betail se comptent par milliers, leurs pares oil des 
antilopes, des cigognes, des oies de toute sorte d'especes sont 
gardees en domesticite. Nous les voyons eux-memes dans leurs 
elegantes demeures, entour^s du respect et de I'obeissance du leurs 
vassaux. ' . . . ' Nous connaissons les fleurs qu'ils culiivent dans 
leurs parterres, les troupes de chant et de ballet qu'ils entretien- 
nent dans leurs maisons pour leur divertissement. Les details les 
plus minutieux de leur sport nous sont r^vel^s par leurs tombeaux. 
lis se montrent a nous passionnes amateurs de chasse et de p.che, 
deux exercicesdont ils trouvaient autant d'occasions qu'ils pouvaient 
d^sirer sur les nombreux canaux dont le pays ^tait sillonne dans 
tous les sens. C'est encore pour le compte des hauts personnages 
de I'aristocratie que de grandes barques aux voiles carrees, 
frequemment figurees dans les hypog^es, flottaient sur le Nil, 
instruments d'un commerce dont tout revMe I'extr^aie activite.' — 
F. Lenormant, Les premieres Civilisations. 
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existence. *In the monuments of the first Egyptian 
dynasties we see/ says. Francois Lenormant,^ * that power 
was concentrated in the hands of a not very numerous 
military caste ' ; that * the members of this aristocracy 
occupy hereditarily all the high posts in the army and 
the administration, and are succeeded by their sons in 
the government of provinces ; ' that, * like all the old 
pagan aristocracies, they have taken possession of the 
priesthood and keep it as a monopoly in their hands ' ; 
and that * there was no real priestly order, properly so 
called, having an independent constitution.' * From 
the time of the nth dynasty,' he continues, * religious 
subjects predominate greatly in works of art ; they are 
multiplied in every form and every kind of monuments, 
even in objects of common use. On the other hand, 
we are now in possession of much sculpture of the 3rd and 
4th dynasties, and almost all taken from tombs, that is 
to say from the class of monuments where religious sym- 
bolism has among all nations found its most natural 
place. Well ! without a single exception, these works 
show us an art exclusively applied to the representation 
of scenes from real life ; we do not know of a single 
symbolical representation, a single divine image of the 
period of the Old Empire, In these monuments it is 
clear, that we are very far from the Egypt which testimonies 
of the classical writers are unanimous in describing, very 

' Ibid, He has stated elsewhere his reasons for attaching no 
weight to the inevitable belief of the Egyptians themselves, that their 
sacred writings, notably the Ritual of the Dead, at least as known 
to us, dated from the time of their earUest kings« 
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* far from that Egj^pt preeminently religious, the classic 

* land of symbols, of mysteries, and of speculations of the 
^ highest philosophy. Works of art supply the most faith- 
*ful mirror of the genius and general tendencies of 
^societies. And, in fact, everything seems to indicate 

* that the first civilisation of Egypt was essentially material- 
' istic and very little preoccupied with the concerns of 

* religion. It is not that we fail to meet occasionally with 
' names of gods in the inscriptions of the Old Empire^ and 

* that these names be not those of divinities that we find 
' worshipped at a later period. But it is no less certain 
^ that the religion of the early dynasties was profoundly 
' different from that of later Egypt, that it was much more 
'gross and materialistic. Such conceptions of the 
' Pharaonic pantheon as represent lofty conceptions of a 
' truly philosophical character, and in which a strong ten- 

* dency towards spiritualism is to be discovered — Ammon 

* and Osiris for instance — either do not seem to have 

* been known in the first ages, or, if one does come upon 

* some rare mentions of them, their worship and concep- 

* tion was only in germ. The religion of the most ancient 

* dynasties, such as it is revealed to us by the monuments, 
' does not go beyond the purely astronomical and material- 

* istic worship of the sun, and the adoration of sacred 

* animals, of the bull of Memphis and the goat of Mendes, 

* so manifestly fetishistic, to which the learned religion of 
' the later centuries had so much trouble in assigning a 
*high philosophical meaning. And even that religion, 

* gross as it was, evidently held very little place in the life 

* of the Egyptians of the Old Empire, The real worship 
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* of these prodigiously remote ages was the debasing 
^ adoration of kings, divinised in their lifetime by the 

* mere fact of their being in possession of supreme power. ' 

* That is the cult really developed under the Old Empire^ 

* the one that is most recorded by the monuments, that 
' which had altars everywhere. The worship of no god 

* approached it either as to development or importance. 

* The fundamental difference in spirit of the two civilisa- 

* tions of Egypt is perfectly manifested in the contrast 
' between the quite wordly-wise morality of Prince Pthah- 

* hotep's maxims, in the papyrus of the Biblioth^que 

* imp^riale,^ and the speculations, often confused, but 

* always sublime, of the Ritual of the Dead J 

* This king-yforshvp of Fetishism should of course be distinguished 
from the ^^r^-worship of Anthropomorpliism. In the former it is 
rather the throne, the seat of power, than him who happens to sit 
thereon, that really attracts veneration. 

■'' This papyrus, the oldest treatise hitherto discovered, and dating 
from the 5th Egyptian dynasty, was written by a king's son, who 
had attained the patriarchal age of no years. 

* Un traite de morale toute positive et pratique, apprenant la 

* mani^re de se guider dans le monde, qui ne s'^leve pas jusqu'a 
' une sphere plus haute que les livres de Confucius. On parle 

* beaucoup aujourd'hui de morale independante. Nous engageons 

* les adeptes de ce beau syst^me 4 mediter le vieux livre egyplien. 
' Ce sont juste les preceptes qu*il leur faut. lis n'y trouveront 
' aucune trace de cette doctrine chr^tienne du renoncement et du 

* sacrifice qui leur parait si deplorable, mais seulement des regies 

* pour respecter I'ordre etabli de police sociale et pour faire rapid e- 

* ment son chemin dans le monde, sans gener aucune de ses passions, 
' ou, comme disent les partisans du syst^me, aucun des instincts de 

* la nature.' — F. Lenormant, ibid. 

This Lord Chesterfield of his day must have lived more than 
twenty centuries before Moses. 
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But after a long transitional period, between the 
6th and nth dynasties, during which the history of 
Egypt is involved in much obscurity, we find under 
the * Middle ' or * First Theban ' Empire, which attained 
its apogee under the 12 th dynasty, in about the 
30th century B.C., a great number of flourishing sacer- 
dotal colleges, forming together a regular and almost 
independent clergy, quite given up to the study and 
dispensation of sacred things ; yet there does not seem to 
be any evidence that, before the * New ' or * Second 
Theban ' Empire, and the great Pharaohs of the i8th 
and 19th dynasties, this metaphysician clergy was 
sufficiently occupied with pastoral duties to need and 
submit to such an ascetic discipline as that which came 
to impose vows of chastity on the priests of Isis. 

Under the two * Theban Empires ' we often find, in- 
deed, civil and religious jurisdiction exercised, as under 
the * Old Empire,' by the same individual, only now it is 
no longer the magistrate who makes himself a priest, but 
the priest who is solicited to become a magistrate.* 

' ' L'organisation judiciaire ^tait presque independante dii 
' pouvoir royal ; les rois ne jugeaient eux-memes qu'en supreme 
' ressort, dans des cas tres-rares et en general dans des affaires qui 

• tenaient par qiielque c6te 6. la politique. La juridiction ordinaire 

* et reguli^re appartenait kdes tiibunaux qui etaient tenus d'observer 

* rigoureusement les lois. La classe sacerdotale etait en possession 
' de recniter la magistrature egyptienne. Les grandes villes de 
' Memphis, d'Heliopolis, de Thebes, qui renfermaient les colleges 
' sacerdotaux les plus florissants, fournissaient les principaux juges ; 
' chacune en donnait dix. Ces trentes juges choisissaient entre eux 

• un president, et la place que celui-ci laissait libre ^tait immediate- 
' ment remplie par un autre juge de la meme ville. Ces magistrals 
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The kings, moreover, of the i8th and 19th 
dynasties, although perhaps the greatest warriors of their 
age, were initiated into the learning and mysteries of the 
great. sacerdotal colleges, and, to judge of them as they 
are represented on their monuments, they must have 
spent no small part of their time in priestly duties, per- 
forming rites so elaborate as to require a special training 
on the part of the celebrant ; while the high-priest of 
Amen-Ra at Thebes seems to have been a great power in 
the state, second only to the king. 

Now, it was in this preeminently religious and clerical 
age of the * Second Theban Empire ' that Egypt was not 
only at the height of her political power, — extending her 
empire over a great part of Western Asia, and exacting 
tribute, by means of a fleet supplied by her Phoenician 
vassals, from the islands and coast-lands of the ^gean, — 
but that she was also in the golden age of her art and litera- 
ture, and generally of her intellectual and aesthetic cul- 
ture ; this being sufficiently manifest from the Ritual of 
the Dead, the poem of Pentaur on the exploits of 
Rameses II., the remains of the sublime temples at 
Kamak, Luxor, Gurnah, Abydos, etc., but especially the 

* Hypostyle Hall,' rebuilt by Seti I., of the * Great Temple ' 
at Karnak,^ and the hardly less wonderful and beautiful 

* etaient entretenus aux depens du tr^sor royal, et le pr&ident avait 

* des appointements considerables. Les affaires se traitaient par 

* ^rit, jamais de vive voix, afin, disait-on, de pr^venir tout ce qui 

* pouvait troubler rimpartialit^ du juge en excitant les passions.' — 
F. Lenormant, Manuel d^ Histoire ancienne de V Orient, 

' * St. Peter's, with its colonnades, and the Vatican, make up 
' an immense mass, but as insignificant in extent as in style when 
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statuary of the same period, such as the seated colossi 
of Rameses II. at Ibsambul in Nubia,^ of which some 
of us can remember a reproduction in the Crystal 
Palace. 

Egyptian art has, indeed, been reproached with 
allowing itself to fall into routine and stagnation, and, 
of course, the blame thereof has been cast on the 

* compared with this glory of ancient Thebes and its surrounding 

* temples. The culminating point and climax of all this group of 

* buildings is the hypostyle hall.* . . . *No language can convey 

* an idea of its beauty, and no artist has yet been able to reproduce 

* its form so as to convey to those who have not seen it an idea of 

* its grandeur. The mass of its central piers, illumined by a flood 
' of light from the clerestory, and the smaller pillars of the wings 

* gradually fading into obscurity, are so arranged and lighted as to 
*■ convey an idea of infinite space ; at the same time, the beauty 
' and massiveness of the forms, and the brilliancy of their coloured 
' decorations, all combine to stamp this as the greatest of man's 

* architectural works ; but such a one as it would be impossible 
' to reproduce, except in such a climate and in that individual style 
' in which, and for which, it was created.' — Fergusson, History of 
Architecitire. 

' * Jamais, en effet, chez aucun peuple, on n'a mieux r^ussi 

* pour la v^rit^, la perfection du modele et la noblesse tranquille de 
'- I'expression des traits, que dans les t6tes des colosses d'Ibsamboul. 

* Winckelmann n'a pas trac^ d'aiitres regies pour cette beaut^ 

* calme, qu'il regarde comme le comble de I'art. La Junon Ludo- 

* visi, quatre fois au moins plus petite, ne I'emporte pas par le 
*■ sentiment de I'ensemble, par I'harmonie de tant de parties simul- 
' tanement ^tendues. Phidias lui-meme n'a pas imprim^ plus de 

* majeste sur le front de ses dieux et de ses h^ros. 

* L'age des dynasties primitives n'est done pas, quelque chamw 
' de v^rite et de vie qu'aient ses oeuvres, I'^e le plus grand dc 
' Tart ^gyptien. Celui-ci s'est ^lev^ encore sous I'influence de la 

* pensee religieuse et I'lmpulsion du sacerdoce.' — F. Lenormant, 
Les premHres Civilisations,, 
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priesthood, but, as it happens, this decadence only set 
in after the 20th dynasty, when the clergy was oppressed 
by what Lenormant calls the mamelouk dynasties (21st 
to 24th inclusive) which reigned in the Delta over three 
centuries, and, with their foreign mercenary soldiers, 
brought the country almost to ruin. One of the first and 
most notable consequences of this new order was the exo- 
dus of the high-priest of Amen-Ra with a large body of the 
clergy into Ethiopia, where they found an Avignon at 
Napata ; so that sacred Thebes, the great sacerdotal 
centre of Egyptian culture, rapidly declined, and art, 
deprived of the wealthiest clerical patronage, soon fell 
into the hands of mere handycraftsmen, who can only be 
complimented on their skill as copyists. 

5. It was, for one reason, because the religions of the 
more anciently civilised races were little animated by 
missionary zeal, that there were so few Aryan or Shemitic 
populations of which our knowledge, if we have any to 
speak of, does not reach to a time, already far removed 
from barbarism, when they had no other priests but the 
hereditary chiefs of families, including such as had also 
become the hereditary chiefs of tribes and nations, and 
when these patres were much less occupied with spiritual 
than with temporal matters, being, in fact, priests because 
they were kings, and not kings because they were priests. 
We find, indeed, that a bard would be called in to com- 
pose or sing a hymn, or a divine to interpret an augury, 
just as a butcher {popa) would be called in to slay the 
sacrificial victim, and that, from time to time, a solitary 
vates or seer, often from a foreign land (such as Balaam), 
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would acquire sufficient celebrity to be welcomed as a 
valued counseller by the chiefs ; but these alone exer- 
cised and were held to exercise legitimately religious 
authority, and, in general, they accepted or rejected their 
dependent's communications as it suited them best. 

Thus, among the Greeks, we see in the Iliad the 
quite subordinate position held by even so renowned a 
seer as Calchas in the train of Agamemnon, who is no 
less the high-priest offering sacrifice for his people than 
their judge and military commander ; only, what is to be 
noticed also about Agamemnon, Menelaus, Ulysses, or 
any of the Greek chiefs is, that the sacerdotal functions 
of their hereditary office are what least takes up their 
time and attention ; and, although the age depicted by 
Homer does not appear to have been unfamiliar with the 
luxurious civilisation of Asia — the Achaeans, at least, having 
already at their command the constructors and decorators 
of such palaces as that of Menelaus in the Odyssey and of 
the hardly less sumptuous palace excavated by Schliemann 
at Tiryns — we must come down to a much more refined 
and intellectual time before we see descendants of the 
old patriarchal and military aristocracies taking to be- 
come priests in earnest, whether after having lost more or 
less of their temporal power, as the Eumolpidae at Eleusis, 
or still retaining it, as the ruling families of Delphi, and 
presenting a notable contrast with other cvVaTptSai who 
had preferred to continue living as mere country gentle- 
men. It is probable that these latter, like the Sadducee 
sacerdotal families of Jerusalem, only valued their reli- 
gious prerogatives as means of influence and emolument. 
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or for gratification of pride, and that they had not therefore 
much sympathy for the progressive ideas emanating 
from the great sanctuaries, especially Delphi ; whereas 
the former were, throughout the Hellenic world, the 
leaders of the party of progress, — but of that true pro- 
gress which is realised by development and accretion, 
and not by destruction. Such, for instance, were the 
Butadse, of ancient royal descent, priests of Athena 
Polias at Athens, who entered so warmly into the plans 
of Pisistratus for making their city one of the great 
intellectual and artistic centres of Hellas ; and such were 
the ^gidae,^ priests of Apollo Cameus, under whose in- 
fluence Sparta * became in the 7th century b.c., with 

' * In war and peace their influence was great in the state of 

* Lycurgus, and by means of the widely-extending connections of 

* their house, especially adapted to counteract the one-sided and 

* inflexible Dorism, and to introduce the beneficent germs of universal 

* Hellenic culture into Sparta. Hence we may ascribe to their influ- 

* ence the circumstance that Terpander was invited to domesticate at 

* Sparta the lyric art which his creative mind had systematised, to 

* ban the evil daemons of discord by the kindly charm of music, and 

* to widen the narrow bounds of Spartan culture. His art was 

* officially introduced and assigned a well-defined position in the 

* commonwealth ; his seven-stringed cither received legal sanction. 

* The public worship of the gods was animated anew by his lofty 

* strains.' — E. Curtius, History of Greece ^ translated by A. W. 
Ward. 

* * Wherever a usage of art had asserted itself which found a 

* place in the spiritual life of Sparta, it was admitted with honours ; 

* and artists, desirous of a national recognition, exhibited themselves 

* before the eyes and ears of the Sparta,ns. Alcman proudly boasts 

* that he belongs to Sparta, the city abounding in sacred tripods, 

* where the Heliconian muses had revealed themselves to him. But 

* not everything new was applauded ; for nothing was more opposed 

* to the ways of the Dorians, than to bow down before the capricious 
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Delphi, the cradle of Dorian lyric poetry and Hellenic 
music, both developed by Terpander, Thaletas and 
Alcman in connection with the festival and cult of the 
family god of that ancient house. 

But one of the most essential characteristics of a true 
and efficient clergy was still lacking to the Greek noble 
families whose members had particularly devoted them- 
selves to the study and dispensation of sacred things : 
that, owing to the very decentralised political condition 
of Greece and to the peculiar features of Greek Poly- 
theism, they had not even sought or desired to unite 
themselves, like the Brahmins of India, into a centralised 
hierarchy, and thus to acquire that independence which 
united action alone can secure, and which is so necessary 
to the pastoral office, since a true pastor must be ready 
to rebuke and excommunicate the most powerful ruler, if 
required thus to vindicate justice or morality. Fortu- 
nately this deficiency was to a no small extent redeemed 
by the Panhellenic authority of the Delphic oracle, and 
by the quite marvellous wisdom and activity of the little 
band of priestly families attached to the revered sanc- 
tuary ; but, if this suffered for imposing on the Hellenic 
race the recognition of a fairly pure moral law, it is 
obvious that something more was required to secure its 
enforcement, and the eupatride families attached to other 

* changes of fashion. Unlike the arbitrary fancies, according to 

* which the arts of the mus^s were cherished at the Tyrannical courts, 
' the Spartans were careful in this matter also to adhere to a fixed 
' measure for all efforts, and to a law harmonising with the whole 

* system of the state.' — E. Curtius, ibid. 
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sanctuaries were for the most part little inclined to take 
up the arduous and absorbing duties of a real pastorate. 
Delphi was consequently obliged to do what Rome 
did in the great century of Innocent III. : to create a new 
clergy intended rather to supplement than to supersede 
an older priesthood not sufficiently active or centralised 
to meet the spiritual wants of the time. This, the 
crowning gift of the Pythian Apollo to the race of his 
own creation,^ was the foundation of the Orphic and 
Pythagorean brotherhoods, deriving their prophetic 
authority directly from Delphi, ^ and composed of in- 

• * The Hellenic race is well-nigh proved to have grown out of 
an amphictyony of Pelasgian tribes in Thessaly, which had a 
sanctuary of Apollo in the vale of Tenipc ; and it was probably not 
until Thessaly had fallen into the power of rude tribes pouring in 
from Kpirus, that the centre of the league was translated to Delphi. 
Every ninth year a solemn procession united the two venerable 
sanctuaries. 

'^ So, Pythagoras being able to teach dogmatically as an Apolline 
prophet, it sufficed to say Aut^s 6<^t] (' Ipse dixit^^ — Cicero, De Nat, 
Deor. i. 5) to stay contention among his followers. 

The divinity^ however, of Pythagoras, which included his 
admirable ethics, and which was in the main Delphic, Hellenic, 
and Dualistic, should be distinguished from his philosophy^ which 
was partly derived from Pantheistic systems of Asia and Egypt, and 
partly the outcome of his or his school's original speculations. It 
was partly owing to the fact, that its doctrines were derived from 
such heterogeneous sources, but chiefly to dialectics and psychology 
being still in their infancy as sciences, that the early Pythagorean 
school did not always succeed in articulating well together the 
precious truths it had collected, so that it often had recourse to 
extravagant hypotheses (such as that of numbers being the essence 
of things both material and spiritual), in order to make a synthesis 
for which its analysis was insufficient, and that its divinity, or fund 
of metaphysics and ethics either derived from or based on Apolline 
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dividuals who, although from at any rate the former 
sprang some of the greatest mathematicians, musicians, 
statesmen, and even athletes ^ of antiquity, were before 
everything else priests and pastors, submitting themselves 
to a quite ascetic rule and to a very severe training. ^ 

oracles, was generally much more advanced than the independen . 
speculations of its philosophy. 

Notable differences between the Pythagoreans and the Orphici 
were, that the former were much better disciplined as a brotherhood, 
and that they sometimes taught dogmatically as prophets or as 
divines, and sometimes as philosophers, whereas the latter, having 
introduced much less of original elements into their syncretic 
system, never assumed to reason as independent philosophers, but 
always claimed inspired authority of some kind for their doctrines, 
although they also tried with small success to combine the Dualistic 
ethics of Delphi with notions derived from Pantheistic cosmogonies 
of Asia and Egypt. 

* Pythagoras himself gained the prize for wrestling at the 
Olympic Games, and his disciple Milo of Croton was not only a 
great military commander, but also the most renowned athlete of 
his day. 

* * Pythagore paralt 6tre entr6 dans les prescriptions les plus 

* minutieuses en mati^re de liturgie, k en juger du moins paries pr6- 

* ceptes qui nous sont restes de lui. II voulait que I'on fit d'abord 
' des offrandes aux dieux olympiens et aux dieux protecteurs de 

* I'lfitat.* ... * Le philosophe de Samos faisait jouer dans le culteun 
' grand role k la musique, qui, disait-il, avait la vertu de calmer 

* I'esprit, d'entretenir sa puret^, en m6me temps qu'elle adoucissait 

* les moeurs. Aussi les disciples de Pythagore chantaient-ils tous les 

* soirs deshymnes, avant d'aller se livrer au sommeil.' ... * Dans les 

* fun^railles, Pythagore n'avait pas plus ^pargn^ les prescriptions. 

* II d^fendait que Ton brfilat les corps des morts sur le b^cher, et 

* ne voulait pas non plus qu'on les enterrit, comme le faisaiert 

* souvent les anciens, dans des cercueils de cedre, bois r^put^ incor- 

* ruptible. ' . . . * II accordait une grande autorit^ k la divination, k 

* laquelle il avait sans cesse recours.' . . . ' " L'homme," disait Pytha- 

* gore, ** doit revererla divinity comme ses parents, sesamis." C'etait 
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And it is hardly contestable that these new religious 
orders acquired from the time of their foundation, in the 



presque prScher la doctrine de I'amour divin.' . . . *Le philosophe 
voulait que I'homme s'abandonnat tout entier aux mains de la 
Providence ; aussi enseignait-il que dans la pri^re, il ne faut pas 
specifier les bienfaits qu'on reclame des dieux, niais s'en remettre 
4 la connaissance qu'ils ont des biens qui nous sont desirables.'. . . 
Pythagore recommande comme le plus sacr6 des devoirs la piete 
filiale.* ... * Dans tout ce qui touche 4 la chastet^, au mariage, 
Pythagore est d'une purete de principesquirappelle le christianisme. ' 
. . * Ces principes furent toujours ceux de son ecole ; on les re- 
trouve dans les ecrits des Pythagoriciennes Perictione et Phintys. 
Les plus beaux caract^res de femmes que I'antiquit^ grecque nous 
pr^sente, ont ete formes 4 I'^cole de Pythagore ; et les auteurs 
s'accordent ^ dire qu'il etait parvenu 4 inculquer chez le sexe, non- 
seulement le precieux et pur sentiment de la chastete, mais cette 
simplicity de moeurs, cette reserve, ce merite solide et ce goiit des 
pens^es serieuses, qui ont atteint leur parfait module chez quelques 
femmes chretiennes. A sa yoix, les femmes, se d^pouillant de 
leurs frivoles atours, allaient consacrer k Hera leur parure, comme 
on voit les vierges, au moment de prendre le voile, offrir 4 Marie 
les vStements qui servaient ^ rehausser leur beaut^. Pythagore re- 
commande surtout au sexe la pi6t^, comme la vertu qui lui sied 
particuli^rement. Dans le reste de sa morale, ce philosophe 
n'est ni moins eleve ni moins rigide. L'idee de justice dominait 
tous les actes de ceux qui suivaient sa doctrine, et en observant 
entre eux une bienveillance mutuelle, ils avaient en vue de plaire 
4 la divinite. Pythagore veut, avant tout, que la parole de 
rhomme soit sacree, et il menace le parjure des supplices de 
I'Had^s et du courroux celeste. * . . . *0n comprend qu'un telen- 
seignement moral ait pu former des hommes d'une vertu exemplaire. 
Toute I'antiquit^ est unanime sur la haute vertu et la simplicite de 
mceurs d'Archytas de Tarente. L'un des plus beaux caract^res 
de Tantiquite, fipaminondas, avait et^ I'el^ve d*un Pythagoricien, 
Lysis, 6tabli k Ath^nes (? Thebes). Suivant une tradition conservee 
par Ciceron, Eschyle, dont les drames sont empreints d'un caract^re 
si moral et si religieux, etait aussi sectateur de Pythagore. * ... * Mais 
il ne se bornait pas ^ donner des pr^eptes pour bien vivre, tel, par 
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highly civilised century of Sappho and Anacreon, both 
directly and indirectly a very strong influence over the 
most highly educated classes of the Hellenic world, 
especially through their connection wifh important 

exemple, que celui de se tenir toujours pret k mourir ; il avail 
pouss6 plus loin les prescriptions, et imaging, pour ceux qui 
acceptaient compl^tement sa loi, une regie, dans le sens ascetique 
du mot. II ressort en effet de ses enseignements, qu'il avait 
institue un veritable 6tat monastique qui rappelle, k certains 
egards, celui des th^rapeutes ou des herrnhuters. ' ... * Une regie 
de cette nature entratnait necessairement une vie en commun ; les 
Pythagoriciens formaient en effet diverses communaut^s denombre 
et d'importance divers. En y entrant, chaque neophyte apportait 
ses biens, mais il pouvait les reprendre en la quittant, car les voeux 
n'etaient pas perpetuels. Tous les ascites pythagoriciens etaient 
vetus a peu pr^s de m6me : ils portaient une tunique blanche 
retenue par un cordon de Un ; ils ^vitaient dans leur habillement 
I'usage du cuir. Pour 6tre admis dans la communaut^, il fallait 
etre d'une reputation sans tache, annoncer un heureux naturel. 
On etait d'ailleurs prepare par un noviciat durant lequel il fallait 
se soumettre a des purifications et k des expiations. II y avait 
trois degres ou grades pour arriver k la connaissance complete de 
la loi. Pendant deux annees, le novice ne devait faire qu'ecouter, 
ne jamais parler et exercer samemoire k retenir ce qui lui 6tait en- 
seigne ; il s'appelait alors auditeur (itKovtrriKds), II passait en- 
suite dans les rangs des fiadrifiariHolf et se livrait k l'6tude de la 
geom^trie, de la gnomonique, de la musique. Enfin il etait 
admis dans la demiere classe, celle des <pv(riKoif oil la science de 
la nature intime des choses, la cosmogonie, la metaphysique, 
6taient enseignees. Car c'etait aux ascites seuls que Pythagore 
faisait connaitre sa vraie doctrine ; il ne communiquait au vulgaire 
que les principes qui constituaient sa doctrine exot^rique.* . . . 
Cette vie commune developpait chez les Pythagoriciens un puissant 
sentiment de fraternite.' ... * Une brouille venait-elle k ^clater 
parmi eux, ils ne devaient pas laisser coucher le soleil avant de se 
reconcilier. * — A. Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Grece 
antique, 

K 2 
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sanctuaries, such as that of Demeter at Eleusis ; and it 
is not improbable that had they risen a few years earlier, 
— before the democratic movement had set in which 
gradually expelled the upper classes of society from 
political life,— they would have gone far to save Greece 
and her colonies from the ruin of everything that was 
most admirable in their civilisation, their culture, their 
art and their polity, and from falling into a state of 
anarchy which should make us regard the Roman 
conquest as a happy deliverance.^ 

* It was in fact to the Roman conquest that Greece owed, not 
only several centuries of almost undisturbed prosperity and peace, 
but, after a period of decadence, relieved by little besides the 
pedantry of the Alexandrian grammarians, a most remarkable, if 
hitherto not very generally remarked, renascence of her art, literature 
and philosophy, under the Emperors. And it is to be observed, that, 
in all the cities of Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, etc. which were per- 
mitted to retain their autonomy (a respublica\ the adoption or con- 
tinuance of an undemocratic constitution was rigorously insisted on 
by the Roman Government. See Fustel de Coulanges, La Citi 
antique^ v. 2. 

' Je sais,' writes M. Duruy, * que I'empire a produit des 
' monstres. Mais heureusement il ^tait trop vaste pour que les 
' folies et les cruautes d'un seul homme, si grandes fussent-elles, 
' pussent le troubler beaucoup. Pour les empereurs, je ne parle pas 
' des fous comme Caligula, N6ron et Elagabal, mais des politiques 
' comme Tib^re et Domitien, il y a deux histoires. Comme leur 
' dieu Janus, ils ont double visage. Si on les voit k Rome, au 
' milieu de la noblesse, qui est contre eux, dit Suetone, en conspira- 

* lion permanente, ce sont d'execrables tyrans ; si on ne voit que 

* I'empire, ils peuvent passer pour des princes fermes et vigilants. II 

* faut les regarder sous ce double aspect. D'ordinaire on n'en 

* montre qu'un ; ne cachons pas celui-ci, mais aussi n'oublions pas 

* I'autre. Que le prince du senat reste done avec ses delateurs et ses 
' bourreaux, les mains teintes de sang ; et que I'empereur apparaisse 
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As it was, the Pythagorean community was not 
organised too late to play a glorious part on even the 
political arena of Magna Graecia, and, at least there, to 

' avec les traditions de paix publique et d*ordre commenc^es par 
' Auguste, continuees par Tibere, Claude, Vespasien, cet infatigable 
' travailleur qui voulut mourir debout, par ses deux fils, par les 
' Antonins et Septime Severe, qui, charge d'ans et de gloire, donnait 
' encore pour dernier mot d'ordre a ses soldats : " Travaillons. " 
' Ces soins reussirent et assur^rent deux si^cles de bonheur au 

* monde. Alors on eut ce singulier spectacle d'un empire de cent 
' millions d'hommes, arme sur ses fronti^res, mais r^gi a I'int^rieur 
' sans un soldat, merveille qui venait sans doute de I'impossibilite 

* d'une revoke heureuse ; mais aussi et surtout de la reconnaissance 
' des sujets pour un gouvemement qui, en general, n'exer9ait qu'une 
' haute et ^alutaire protection, sans intervenir d'une fa9on tracassiere 
' dans I'administration des interets locaux.' — Histoire Romaine. 

' Le si^cle des Antonins,' writes M. Pierron, * assiste 4 la r^sur- 

* rection litteraire d'un p^uple que tous croyaient mort 4 jamais. 
' •T*hrt«u:que ecrit les Vies des grands hommes, et laisse des chefs- 

' d'oeuvre en d'autres genres encore. Les stoiciens nouveaux sont 
' dignes des maitres du Portique. Lucien rivalise de g^nie, d'esprit 
' et de style avec les plus parfaits prosateurs de I'ancienne Athenes. 
' La poesie n'^leve pas bien haut ses ailes : pourtant Oppien et 
' Babrius sont plus que d'habiles versificateurs. Alexandrie trouve 
' enfin sa voie, qu'elle avait longtemps cherch^e en vain : Plotin, 

* Longin, Porphyre, font admirer a I'univers de hautes et profondes 
' doctrines et des talents sup^rieurs. L'^cole d' Athenes, fille et 

* heritiere de I'ecole d'Alexandrie, a aussi ses ^crivains. Apres 

* Themistius, apres Julien, elle n'est point encore ^puis^e. Son 
' dernier efifort fut sublime. Une homme naquit, jusque dans le 
' cinquieme siecle, en qui revivait ^ la fois et quelque chose de 

* Platon et quelque chose d'Hom^re, Proclus, le dernier des Grecs, 
. * un grand prosateur et un grand po^te.' — Histoire de la Littiratui-e 

grecque. 

On the happy influence of Rome over later Greek art see Greek 
and Roman Sculpture (pp. 575 and 581 -2), by Mr. C. Perry, to 
whom we owe the excellent official catalogue of the casts of ancient 
sculpture in the South Kensington Museum. 
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assert the Apolline ethics in public as well as in private 
life.* For several years, Pythagoras and his brotherhood, 

* The ground in Magna Graecia had been already prepared for 
this by femous legislators equally inspired by the Delphic Apollo. 

* Of whose institutions,' says Professor E. Curtius, * the first prin- 
' ciple was this, that the ancient houses and families in the towns 

* should be maintained with all possible care, in order that ancient 

* manners and religion might be handed down in them ; and they 
' further comprehended an indissoluble union between law and 
' morality, a vigorous resistance against every tendency to innovation, 

* a restriction of the love of commerce, and an endeavour to attain to 

* a public spirit based on loyalty and love of truth. Hence it can- 

* not appear strange that Zaleucus, as well as Charondas, is brought 
' into connection with Pythagoras : a connection founded on no other 

* idea than this, that the wisdom of all is derived from the Pythian 

* Apollo, whose lofty principles Pythagoras introduced into human 

* life in their greatest purity and perfection, but as a consequence also 

* with the least success.' . . . ' It is one spirit which lives in the 

* above-mentioned constitutions ; it is the Hellenic spirit, which 

* found in them its most valid expression ; and were the written 

* statutes of the great legislators of the Western colonies preserved 

* to us, their dialect and style of language would clearly attest the 
' Delphic influence by which they were animated.' — History of 
Greece^ translated by A. W. Ward. 

The whole spirit of Pythagoras has been represented by so many 
historians as Oriental and anti-Hellenic, that it is necessary to quote 
so great an authority as Dr. Ernst Curtius, in order to vindicate its 
connection, on the contrary, with all that was most Hellenic in 
Greek thought and civilisation. Pythagoras, in fact, and the 
Orphici too, did as all the initiators of emphatically Hellenic arts, 
culture and ideas : they built an entirely new edifice out of old and 
already prepared materials, extracting as much as they could find 
suitable for their purpose from the ancient religions, speculations 
and civilisations of the East. But, if the Orphici, for instance, 
borrowed from the Sabazius of Asia Minor attributes for their 
Dionysus Zagreus, nothing could be more different in spirit than 
the worships of these two divinities, the one orgiastic and the other 
ascetic ; and, if the Pythagorean rule had profited by the acquaint' 
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equally opposed, as was the Pythian Apollo himself, to 
aristocratic stagnation, plutocratic corruption, and demo- 
cratic destructiveness, were, from the mere prestige of 
their virtue and wisdom, practically entrusted, like 
Savonarola at Florence, with the supreme direction of 
public affairs at Croton and other Greek cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily which had not yet succumbed to the 
democratic influence radiating from Sybaris. But * the 

* Crotoniate youth, inspired by his ideas,' says Professor 
Curtius,* *were too sharply and immediately opposed, 

* like a spiritual aristocracy, to the rest of the citizens. 

* For though the rights of the latter remained untouched, 

* yet they could not suffer a small group, united by com- 

* munity of property and the same moral discipline, to 

* desire to be, and actually to be, better than the rest. 

* In the last years of the sixth century, years distinguished 

* in very different localities by violent risings of citizens, 

* immediately after the expulsion of the Tarquins from 

* Rome and of the Pisistratidae from Athens, the Pytha- 

* goreans were subjected to the heavy persecution which 

* originated among the furious inhabitants of Croton, 

* under the leadership of Cylon, and for a long time 

* covered the whole of Lower Italy with the ravages of 

* civil war. True, the precious germs implanted by the 

* teaching of Pythagoras were not wholly lost even in 

* Italy. Even over luxurious Tarentum a man of this 

ance of its author with that of the priests of Isis, it has not much 
more claim to be styled Egyptian than has Doric architecture on 
account of the columns at Beni* Hassan. 
» Ibid, 
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* school, Archjrtas, as late as the looth Olympiad, was 

* able to rule by Pythagorean civic virtue. The Apolline 
•music and mathematical arts, a wise rule of life of 

* which self-command was the basis, and a thorough and 

* harmonious culture of the gifts of body and mind the 

* purpose, made him the model of a genuine Hellene in 
' the midst of a degenerate people. By the force of his 

* personality he once more succeeded in surrounding with 

* honour and authority those principles of which the 

* origin is to be sought at Delphi.' 

Happily in Greece itself the progress of democracy 
was slower,^ so that the social classes which came most 

' * In the colonies no second Delphi arose, and the pious rever- 
*ence for the ancient mother-sanctuary was extinguished by the 
' reckless love of innovation characterising the cities beyond the 

* sea. ' . . . *This offers an additional explanation of the fact, that not- 

* withstanding the brilliant advance of Greek culture in the Eastern 

* and Western colonies, and notwithstanding the arrogance with 

* which the colonies looked upon the mother-country (not unlike 

* the colonies on the other side of the Atlantic and their views of 

* " old Europe "), yet the central land came to be Hellas proper, 

* the real theatre of Hellenic history, and the most lasting home of 

* Hellenic culture. The rupture with the ancient institutions, the 

* contempt of old-world tradition, and a reckless movement ahead, 

* might hasten the development of these cities, but could offer no 

* pledge of enduring culture and liberty. The rapid advance was 

* followed by as precipitate a decay, even as a too luxuriant youth 

* is generally succeeded by a premature old age. How brief was 

* the succession of generations in which the vitality of the most 

* flourishing colonies exhausted itself ! How feeble was their 
*■ strength to resist the assaults of the barbarians ! On the other 
*hand, the states of Central Hellas, under the beneficent dis- 

* cipline of the Pythian Apollo, or by a spontaneous adoption of 

* the rules of life which had issued from him, obtained those firm 

* foundations on which they were able victoriously to overcome the 
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under the holy influence of Delphi were able to keep in 
power, if not de jure as in several states of the Pelopon- 
nesus, at least de facto as at Athens, until the time of 
Pericles, when most of the arts which particularly con- 
tribute to a lasting testimony of culture had vanquished 
the material difficulties which often delay their technical 
maturity till the day has gone by when they can be turned 
to the best account. For Hellas the golden age of her 
epic poetry and even that of her lyric poetry were then 
already past, but the contemporaries of Pericles saw the 
apogee of Greek architecture on the Parthenon, of Greek 
sculpture in the work of Phidias, and of the drama in the 
tragedies of ^schylus and Sophocles ; and it must be 
attributed either to purely technical difficulties en- 
countered by the preparer and layer-on of pigments, or 
to tapestry and coloured sculpture being more in request 
for the decoration of temples, that painting did not reach 
the maturity of its technical excellence before Apelles, 
until a time when that great master's genius could find 
no employment that would better suit the taste of his 
employers than the representation of a bathing courtesan, 
such as the Aphrodite anadyomene which was but a 
portrait of Phryne, or of insipid allegories, such as the 
Calumnia ; so it is not surprising that the decline of the 
art was as rapid after Apelles as it was again after 
Raphael. 

Nor is it fair to associate the apogee of the Hellenic 

* internal party conflicts which no Greek commonwealth was spared, 

* and the attacks on their independence from without.' — E. Curtius, 
ibid. 
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race particularly with the generation of Pericles ; for the 
real apogee of a race is rather at the time in which its 
greatest men are formed than in that which abuses the 
results of their labours ; and, for all the display which 
the Athenians were enabled to make in their fair city, in 
consequence of the draining thither of so much wealth 
and genius from the rest of the Greek world, and the 
general increase of commercial and industrial prosperity, 
the deterioration of Hellenism had already begun when 
Pericles carried those laws against which the Eumenidts 
was a protest, and which were designed to make the con- 
stitution of Athens as democratic in practice as it was 
already in theory. 

Fortunately, indeed, for Athens, the Delphic system 
of education had disseminated so much refinement 
among all classes of her citizens that, except perhaps 
mediaeval Florence, never was there a state less unfitted 
for democratic institutions, and the prestige which the 
high-born and lofty-minded Pericles owed to his elo- 
quence and statesmanship was such, that his will, at any 
. rate in aesthetic matters, was rarely thwarted ; but one 
! can judge from the comedies of Aristophanes and the 
dialogues of Plato how disastrous must have been the 
. \ substitution of Athens for Delphi as practically the centre 

' Cy;'^-^'^"^ of the Greek world. 

" _ It was in fact mainly to Delphi that Greece owed not 

* I ^^ only her unity ^ and the spiritualisation of her religion, but 

\ * * Hellas,' says Dr. Mommsen, 'owed to its religion not 

■ ' / ' merely its whole intellectual development, but also its national 

(^ ' ' union, so far as such a union was attained at all ; the oracles and 
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also the organisation and direction of the most perfect 
system of colonisation that has ever been carried out and 
that extended Hellas to the Caucasus on the one side 
and to the Ebro on the other, the endowment of Greece 
with free roads, a scientifically corrected calendar, a 
perfected alphabet, uniformity of coinage, annals and 
accurate geographical knowledge of foreign countries, the 
conversion of the four great Games into Panhellenic 
institutions, the development of one of the most perfect 
systems of liberal education (that of the gymnasium 
with the music-school), almost everything that was most 
equitable in the legislations and that tended most to the 
public weal in the constitutions of Hellenic cities,* and 

* festivals of the gods, Delphi and Olympia, and the Muses, 

* daughters of Faith, were the centres round which revolved all that 

* was great in Hellenic life and all in it that was the common heri- 

* tageof the nation.' — History of Rome ^ translated by W. P. Dickson. 

' * Officers are appointed as representatives of the oracle in all 

* states connected with Delphi ; among these the Pythii in Sparta, 

* the tent-fellows of the kings, the Exegetse of sacred law at Athens 

* nominated by the Pythia, the colleges of Theori in -^gina, 

* Manlinea, Trcezene, and other civic communities. They un- 

* wearyingly exhort to obedience to the divine law, which is inviol- 

* able ; they animadvert upon every falling-off from the common 

* Hellenic ordinances, and provide for the execution of the com- 

* mands issued at Delphi. For the Pythia not only exercises a 

* superintendence and guardianship, but also puts forth edicts and 

* demands. She demands, e.g. , that those polluted by guilt shall 

* be expelled from the civic communities ; she requires a military 

* body in order to protect herself against her foes and to punish 
< the overthrow of a constitution approved by her. She commands 

* civil strife to cease, and mediates in party and border-feuds ; she 

* directs one state to seek for aid from the other, as, e.g.^ Sparta 

* from Athens in the second Messenian war, or the -^tolians from 

* the Pelopidse at Helice ; she settles the international relations of 
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the development of national civilisation, culture, litera- 
ture and art in such a manner, that the very appropriation 
of foreign elements was made to contribute to the eman- 
cipation of Hellas from foreign influence and to the 
accentuation of Hellas's own characteristics.* 

* the single states, as when she bids the Mantineans transport the 

* remains of Areas from Maenalia into their city, and thus assumes the 

* authority of a capital of Arcadia. Finally, she brings order into 

* the constitutions of the single states, or reserves for herself the 

* right of ratifying all new constitutions. Even Clisthenes recognised 

* this right with reference to his new civic tribes.' — E. Curtius, 
History of Greece^ translated by A. W. Ward. 

* Le trepied d'ApoUon ^tait comme le Vatican de I'antiquite, et 

* ses oracles accept^s avec autant de respect que les bulles papales, 

* au moyen ige. Les theores arrivaient ^ Delphes, de tous les 

* points de la Gr^ce. On s'empressait d'aller consulter le dieu sur 

* toutes les questions qui pouvaient interesser le bonheur et la pros- 

* perite des Etats. On lui demandait la sanction des lois nouvelles, 

* ainsi que le firent Lycurgue et Solon. Toute innovation dans le 

* culte devait etre reglee par la Pythie.' . . . * Par une analogie 

* nouvelle entre Rome et Delphes, Toracle d'Apollon pronon9ait 

* sur I'apoth^ose de certains personnages, auxquels il ordonnait 

* qu'on adressat un culte et des pri^res. Lorsque des guerres 

* etaient pres d'eclater, on interrogeait encore le dieu de Delphes, 

* pour savoir de quel c6te 6tait le droit, par quel moyen on pouvait 

* se rendre le ciel propice et s'assurer la victoire. On avait aussi 

* recours a ces consultations, avant d'envoyer des colonies ou de 

* fonder des villes. Lorsque Tltalie commen9a ^ subir I'influence 

* religieuse de la Gr^ce, cet oracle y obtint le meme credit, et sa 

* renommee se r^pandit dans toutes les contr^es du monde antique ; 
*en sorte que Cic^ron a pu Pappeler ^rflr«/«»j orbisJ* — A. Maury, 
Histoire des Religions de la Grhe antique. 

* * We have thus been enabled to recognise the influence of the 

* priestly institutions, and, above all, that issuing from Delphi, in 

* the maintenance of a common nationality, in the regulation of the 

* Hellenic religious worship, in the systems of festivals and of chro- 

* nology, in the development *nd deepening of the moral conscious- 
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It is true that Athens, when still under no small 
Delphic influence, redeemed nobly the opportunity of 
giving the finishing touches, and some grand ones too, 
to the aesthetic outcome of Hellenism. But that is what 
Delphi herself had not time to do ; for the sacred city's 
decline was not the result of her being outstripped by 
any other city as a master might be by his pupil, but 



ness of the nation, in the conduct of colonisation, and in the ad- 
vance of a many-sided mental culture. ' . . . * The action of Delphi 
as a spiritual centre in all arts to which its influence reached 
tended to produce this effect, that, as they were animated by otte 
spirit, so they now united for a common purpose. And it must 
be remembered that one chief peculiarity of Greek artistic life 
consists in this, that the different branches of art, instead of 
moving along by the side of one another, are engaged in a living 
co-operation. The service of the temple comprehends the whole 
variety of these efforts. In honour of the same god the columns 
rise to bear the tablature of marble, the courts as well as the 
pediments and metopes of the temple are filled with statuary, 
and the inner walls of the temples are adorned with woven 
tapestry, the place of which is afterwards taken by the art of 
painting. The same divine glory is served by the hymn and the 
song of victory, by music and the dance. Therefore the Greeks 
conceived the Muses as a choir, and were unable to represent to 
themselves the single goddesses as individuals separated from the 
rest of this assembly ; and in Apollo they saw the leader of this 
choir of the Muses. It was no poetic metaphor for the Greeks, 
but a religious belief, which they displayed in a grand group of 
statuary in the front of the temple at Delphi. And thus the 
Delphic Apollo really stands in the centre of all the higher ten- 
dencies of scientific inquiry and artistic efforts as the guiding 
genius of spiritual life, which he, surrounded by the chosen heads 
of the nation, conducts to a grand and clear expression C'f its 
totality, by this means founding an ideal unity of the Greek 
people.* — E. Curtius, History of Greece, translated by A. W. 
Ward. 
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partly of the antireligious spirit which almost invariably 
characterises democracy, and partly of the smallness of 
her territory, which made her so insignificant as a tem- 
poral power. Having no army of her own to protect her 
sanctuary and its treasures from brigands or ill-disposed 
populations on her frontiers, the evil day came, when, 
her trusty and relatively disinterested friend Sparta 
happening to be too embarrassed to send forces out of 
the Peloponnesus, in a weak and ill-starred moment she 
allowed herself to accept the alliance of a potentate who 
had both deserved and incurred the censures of the 
oracle, and who was actually at the head of a formidable 
league against Sparta. It is consequently not surprising, 
that Delphi had to acquire the same bitter experience as 
Rome, when the Popes called in the assistance of trans- 
alpine powers to protect them from no less troublesome 
neighbours. The * First Sacred War,' undertaken by 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, against the sacrilegious 
Crissaeans, ended, indeed, in the destruction of the guilty 
city, and the consecration of its spoil to the rich endow- 
ment of the Pythian Games ; but from that time Delphi 
was rarely free from- a gilded chain, and, although she had 
still an opportunity of recovering her spiritual freedom, 
when Sparta had upset the Peloponnesian tyrants, and, 
about the middle of the 6th century b.c, seemed to be 
at the zenith of her glory, her priests were too demoralised 
by their first step in a wrong direction to accept again 
the troublesome and perilous conditions of independence. 
And woe, for ever woe, is it to a spiritual power that puts 
trust in princes and consents to incur obligations towards 
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any but really devoted friends. In no case is the 
^descensus AvernV more easy. In the course of the same 
century, Delphi allowed the ambitious and unscrupulous 
Alcmaeonid family to face her magnificent new temple 
with marble of Paros, and, a little later, she let herself be 
intimidated by the wild Cleomenes of Sparta ; so it is not 
astonishing, that sinister rumours arose of untrustworthi- 
ness on the part of the Pythia, all the more shocking to 
the Greeks that such sacrilege had never been suspected 
before at so august a sanctuary. As ill-luck would have 
it too, these suspicions were particularly rife, after the 
deposition of Demaratus through the machinations of 
Cleomenes, just about the time of the first Persian 
invasion; and the consequence was, that Delphi, con- 
scious of being mistrusted, proved too irresolute at the 
critical moment to take the lead in uniting the states of 
Greece against the common foe, while this part was so 
gloriously performed by Athens that the prestige thus 
acquired by the city of the virgin goddess, a prestige 
which her statesmen knew well how to turn to account, 
was such, that, from the formation of the Confederation 
of Delos by Aristides, nothing was much esteemed in the 
Greek world that had not been approved by the victors 
of Marathon and Mycale. 

But, if Athens did not prove in the first years of her 
greatness at all unworthy of it, she soon began to pro- 
fane and deteriorate the lovely edifice of Hellenism, to the 
erection of which Delphi had really contributed so much 
more than herself. For to Athens Greece owed the 
dissemination of a political system which consisted of 
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mob-rule swayed by sensational oratory,' the substitu- 
tion of the Sophists' system of education to that which 
had grown out of the gymnasium and music-school,' the 

• * The place of popular orator was open to all, and the popular 

* orator of a democracy is for the time its lord and master. To 

* become a Pericles, a Cleon, or an Alcibiades, with the mob of 

* Athens and the treasury of its allies at their command, and all the 

* dreams of power, which Athens cherished, capable of realization 

* for the aggrandizement of its leaders, was within the reach of every 

* citizen. One thing only was wanting — Oratory.' ... * Living, 

* as we do at this day, with security for the permanence of moral 

* principles in the permanence of the Church, and amidst at least 

* the forms of old established laws, we can scarcely realize to our- 

* selves the frightful vortex of things and opinions which involved the 

* young men of Athens. The council ruled by the will of a mob, 

* the assembly swayed by every breath of passion, as the revengeful 

* or the ludicrous prevailed — its orators boldly casting off every 
' restraint upon human will, and not a voice that dared to wrestle 
' with the popular frenzy, except by appealing to their interest — the 

* courts of justice loosed from the restrictions of statutes, and banish- 

* ing or pardoning, fining, and poisoning, at the whim of the moment 

* — no private property safe for a day from the extortions of the 

* public — sycophants and informers on all sides ready to seize on 

* the most innocent, unless bribed to give them a respite — the 

* favourite of the day becoming the exile of to-morrow— men rising 

* suddenly from the dregs of the people to the lordship of the 

* Athenian empire — generals who were sent out to protect allies, 

* returning enriched with their plunder — the population of whole 

* cities swept away by the hand of the public executioner, or re- 

* moved bodily from place to place.' — W. Sewell, Introduction to 
the Dialogues of Plato, 

^ * The Sophists of London are very anxious to raise up a tribe 

* of Sophists in Oxford and Cambridge. They wish to revive the 

* character in many essential features of the Athenian rhetorician. 

* Precisely the same principles, which have resuscitated a genuine 

* sophistical school among ourselves, a school of sensualism in 

* philosophy, of expediency in morals, of scepticism n reason, and 
' of rationalism in religion, have suggested also the resuscitation of 
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prostitution of all the fine arts, and even of the religion 
from which they had sprung, to the service of seitsuality 

* the same mode of instruction, and the same external scholastic 

* forms as prevailed among the original Sophists of Athens. ' . . . 

* The consequences were such as might be expected. Take away 

* truth from the mind of man, and external law from his conscience, 

* and abandon him in the midst of temptation, and encouraged by 

* the only persons he respects, to the opinion and passion of the 

* hour, and we know what follows. Give then by a natural constitu- 

* tion extraordinary activity to his intellect, and violence to his 

* passions, and you make a monster. And the picture drawn in the 

* Clouds of the metamorphosis effected by a Sophist in the character 
*of a young, high-spirited, thoughtless Athenian falls very little 

* short of one. ' . . . * His time was now occupied in captious 

* quibbling, bad metaphysics, or bombastic rhetoric. His open- 
*heartedness was changed into cunning — his simple affectionate 

* feeling hardened into entire abandonment of filial duty, and not 

* rarely into parricide. Human nature was degraded to a level with 

* the brute, and a system of morals founded on the analogy of their 

* instincts. His unreflecting reverence for the gods was laid aside 
*for atheism, or a theology which made the Divine Being himself 

* susceptible of bribery, or an accomplice in his crimes. His obedi- 

* ence to the laws of his country was cast to the winds ; and his 

* country looked on only as a prize for the most crafty plotters, and 

* society as a state of war, in which might was the only rule of right, 
'and to become a tyrant the supreme happiness of man. The 

* simple unsophisticated instincts of right and wrong were obliterated 

* in the coarsest shamefulness. The very language of morals was 
'confounded, till honesty was called folly, and goodnature weak- 

* ness, and cunning wisdom.' . . . * Even the boon which nature 

* showered so profusely on the Greek races, personal beauty and 

* strength, was lost in the general ruin ; and instead of the open 

* walk, the manly figure, and countenance flushed with health and 
'ingenuous modesty, the eye fell on every side upon paleness, 
' emaciation, and effeminacy, and deformity, betraying the wreck 
' of the mind within. ' , . . * Those who are familiar with the 

* comedies of Athens, its orators and its historians, will not accuse 

* this sketch of any exaggeration. It is not a picture of what might 

L 
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and the basest flatteries,^ and the rise of the so-called 
philosophy which culminated in Epicurus. 

But Delphi had not yet said her last word, and, even 
in a century marked by such iniquity in high places and 
general demoralisation as that of Alexander, the Apolline 
doctrines preached by Pythagoras were revived in more 
perfected form by the greatest philosopher of antiquity. ^ 
It was, moreover, the Pythia who had been the first to 
proclaim Socrates, his master, the wisest of mankind, 

* follow, but of what had followed in the time of Plato. And upon 
*this spectacle he was looking when he wrote his dialogues.' — 
W. Sewell, ibid, 

• Praxiteles represented goddesses as courtesans, while Lysippus 
portrayed the most notoriously sinful mortals as divinities. The 
latter was at the head of a school at Sicyon with some Doric tradi- 
tions ; but, as Beule has shown (Fouilles et Dhouvertes, vol. ii. , 
M, Newton en Asie Mineure\ his manner, though different from 
that of the soft Praxiteles and the sensational Scopas, was never- 
theless, as that of all the artists of his century, under Attic influence. 
Of course though these illustrious masters lived too near the epoch 
of Phidias not to have inherited much of its greatness {* Nemo 
repente turpissimus '), and their mastery of technique could be envied 
by schools of better periods. 

'' The ethics of t he Stoics also were in the main an inheritance 
from Delphi, to whicK^heygavetheTast siftings and the regularity 
of a system, but whiA admitted of little further development at 
their hands, so that as moralists they and the Platonists were rarely 
in dissension. What the Stoics did not derive from Delphi was 
their poor and ill-constructed metaphysical system, and the narrow- 
tiiindedness which estranged many of the earlier ones (though 
lew of the later) from the religion of their ancestors, so as to take 
as little account of what they owed to Delphi as do free-thinking 
moralists of the present day (so well exhibited in Mr. Mallock's 
Is Lif& worth living? Mr. W. S. Lilly's Century of Revolution, 
or y^. Wilfred Ward's Clothes of Religion) of their indebtedness 
to Christianity and the moral atmosphere it has created. 
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thus investing him with the authority of an ApolHne 
prophet for the great work in which he was followed by 
Plato, especially after the latter's acquaintance in Magna 
Graecia with the esoteric teaching of the Pythagoreans, 
the work, namely, of saving, developing, and spiritualis- 
ing the popular religions of Hellas.^ 

' * Socrate admettait les formes du culte hell^nique, se bornant 
k inspirer k ceux qui le pratiquaient des sentiments plus purs et plus 
61ev^s. Tel est aussi le but que poursuit Platon. II n'innove pas, 
il ne fait que pr6cher une observation plus striate et plus sincere 
des rites adoptcs par les dges anterieurs. II condamne m6me les 
nouveautes et respecte ce qui a €i€ r6gl6 par les oracles. ** Des qu'il 
y a eu," ecrit-il, "des sacrifices institues avec des ceremonies, soit 
que ces ceremonies aient pris naissance dans le pays, soit qu'on les ait 
empruntees des Tyrrh^niens, de Cypre ou de quelque autre endroit, 
et que sur ces traditions on ait consacre des oracles, ^rig^ des statues, 
des autels, des temples et plants des bois sacres, il n'est plus 
permis au legislateur d'y toucher en aucune fa9on {Leg. v). II faut 
honorer ces images, puisque ce culte nous attire la faveur des dieux 
{Leg. xi)." Mais il ajoute qu*on doit se garder d*en user avec les 
sacrifices comme on en use avec de I'argent, et ne point s'imaginer 
que Ton achete la faveur des dieux, qu'il est possible de flechir ou 
detoumer leur colere par des victimes, des prieresou des offrandes. 
Autrement on pourrait ^tre injuste, et, du prix de ses injustices, 
acheter rimpunite {Rep. ii. ; Leg. x)' ... * On doit eviter de 
demander aux dieux des choses mauvaises et coupables. Aussi 
faut-il que les poetes soient bien instruits des choses qu'il est 
permis de reclamer d'eux, afin qu'ils ne nous enseignent pas des 
pri^res et des chants qui iraient directement contre leur objet {Leg. 
vii)' ... * Platon entre dans des details de liturgie qui annon- 
cent le desir de donner k Tadoration des dieux une forme plus 
uniforme et plus reguli^re. II veut que chaque classe de citoyens 
ait sa divinity, son demon ou son heros particulier {Leg. v)' . . . 
Platon regie aussi les fetes et les jours de sacrifices. Mais il s'en 
ref^re, avant tout, aux prescriptions de I'oracle de Delphes {Leg. 
viii). II veut que chaque jour de Tannee, ait lieu un sacrifice 
special offert a quelque dieu ou h. quelque demon, pour I'Etat, ses 

L 2 
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Plato^s teaching, indeed, could only be accepted in 
such a degenerate age by a select few, and even the 
Academy was soon invaded by the scepticism of the 
time. But, after the Roman conquest and the overthrow 
of democracy in the Greek cities which were not 
destroyed, a strong religious revival (at last done fullyj 

* habitants et tout ce qu'ils possMent (Leg, viii). II institue 

* ainsi une sorte de calendrier liturgique qui rappelle, k certains 

* egards, celui de I'^glise catholique. II veut qu'on determine les 
' hymnes et les danses dont chaque sacrifice sera accompagne {Leg. 

* vii). ' — A. Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Gthe antique. 

* Even in the personal character of Plato's thoughts, with all his 

* necessary rationalism, there is a constant vein of trustful feeling 
' running throughout — a willingness to receive truth for granted 

* when coming from competent authority — a tendency to cast himself 

* for support upon the guidance, testimony, and control of others, 

* looking to their moral superiority as the fit guarantee, rather than 

* to the assent of his own individual reason. It is seen in his con- 

* stant allusion to those old traditionary streams of ancient revelation, 

* the itaKaioX K6yoL of his ancestors ; in his fond and reverential 
' returns to the mysteries and myths of the East ; in the stern and 

* authoritative tone, with which he supports the dictates of the laws 

* of his country, whether Socrates is commanded by them to die, or 

* an hereditary mythology is enforced. If a ceremonial of religion 

* is to be established, it is referred to the oracles of his ancestors. ' 
— W. Sewell, Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato. 

* To us, indeed, Socrates stands as the example of the truest 

* religious conservatism, of the temper of mind which is able to cast 

* its own original conviction in an ancestral mould, and to find the 

* last outcome of speculation in the humility of a trustful faith. No 

* man, as is well known, ever professed a more childlike confidence 

* in the Delphian god than he, and many a reader through many a 

* century has been moved to a smile which was not far from tears at 

* his account of his own mixture of conscientious belief and biank 

* bewilderment when the infallible deity pronounced that Socrates 

* was the wisest of mankind. ' — F. Myers, Essays classical^ Greek 
Oracles, 
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justice to by M. Boissier's admirable study, La Religion 
romaine (TAuguste aux Antonins) began in the moment- 
ous reign of Augustus ; and, both in Greece and Italy, it 
was, at least in its beginnings, particularly connected 
with the wo rship of Apollo. It is extremely probable 
that the Belvedere masterpiece (though to some extent 
reproducing an earlier work) is a monument of the 
religion of this period, when, after a commission had 
been sent by the Roman government to search in all 
countries for Sibylline oracles,^ Apollo Palatinus was 
installed as, after Jupiter Capitolinus, the tutelary divinity 
of Rome.^ 

' A shallow criticism would, in spite of Virgil's PolliOy reject as 
belonging to this collection and set down as Christian forgeries of a 
much later period all verses claiming to be Sibylline that expressed 
Monotheistic doctrines or Messianic prophecies. This opinion has 
at any rate not been endorsed by Preller, one of the greatest among 
recent authorities on the religions of both Greece and Italy. See 
his Romische Mythologies vi. 5. That Messianic prophecy and 
expectation were not confined to the Jewish church is moreover not 
to be reasonably held by those who accept Balaam and Job as Messi- 
anic prophets, or discern in the three offerings of the /tciyoi the 
testimony of their recognition of the infant Saviour as Messiah - 
Prie<5t, as King, and as God. In the Sixtine Chapel of the 
Vatican, the Sibyls, including the Sibylla Delphica, are therefore 
represented in company with the Jewish Prophets. 

'•* * Sous Auguste, le culte d'Apollon prend un nouvel essor. Ce 

* prince avait pour ce dieu une predilection toute personnelle, qui 

* reposait peut-^tre sur des traditions domestiques, et qui trouva 

* d'autant plus d'^cho que le role d'Auguste semblait attirer k plus d'un 

* ^ard la faveur du dieu. Jeune et beau, il avait r^tabli I'ordre 

* et la paix ; c'^tait sous les yeux de I'ApoUon d'Actium qu'il avait 

* remport^ la victoire d'ou 6tait sortie la monarchie.' . . . * D^j^, 

* avant la bataille d'Actium, k I'occasion d'un eclair qui avait frappe 

* le palais du Palatin, Auguste avait vou6 un temple k ApoUon, et 
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Nor could Delphi, the integrity of whose sacred 
territory was maintained by the Roman government, 
have failed to share in the renewed glory of her own god ; 
and, in an age characterised by so much religious 
fermentation and such insatiable longings, both healthy 
and morbid, for intercourse with the invisible world, it can 
hardly be doubted that the priestly city would have at 
least made an effort to seize so particularly favourable an 
opportunity of recovering the authority of its oracle, if, 
according to a popular hypothesis, taking no account of 
quite overwhelming evidence of the contrary,^ it had 

* ce temple, apr^s les brillants succ^s du vainqueur, fut construit avec 

* un luxe incroyable et embelli par toutes les ressources de I'art 

* contemporain. A partir de 12 av. J.-C, quand le pontificat eut 
' ete confie 4 Auguste, les livres sibyllins, au lieu d'etre gardes dans 

* le Capitole, le furent dans le temple d*Apollon Palatin ; Auguste 
' avait fait faire de ce recueil une Edition plus authentique. Ce 

* changement en entraina un autre : les quindecemvirs devinrent 
' desormais les serviteurs d'Apollon Palatin. Ce dieu reunissait 
' tous les attributs des ApoUon qui I'avaient pr^ced^ ; cependant 

* I'element qui dominait chez lui, . c'^tait celui de dieu sauveur. 
' C'est a ce dieu-14 qu'Auguste accorde des fStes et des honneurs 

* dans la nouvelle organisation des jeux seculaires. Ces jeux ne 

* s'^taient celebres jusque-li qu'en I'honneur des dieux du monde 

* souterrain ; Auguste associa 4 ce culte celui de Jupiter Capitolin 

* et d'Apollon Palatin, sans doute parce que ces dieux sont, parmi 

* les divinit^s du ciel, celles qui personnifient le mieux les id^es de 

* salut, d'expiation ; c*est du moins ce que Horace semble indiquer 

* dans le carmen saeculare qui fut compose a I'occasion de cette fete 

* pour y etre debite dans le temple m^me d'Apollon Palatin.' — Les 
Dieux de Vancienne JRome^ an abridgment by Mg^_ 
Preller's Romische Mythologies 

* As, I think, may be concluded from Mr. Frederick Myers's 
admirable study of Greek oracles in his Essays classical. 

Really, the credulity of men in accepting evidence is so hackneyed 
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never been anything but a clear piece of trickery.^ But 
nothing of the kind took place, for the simple reason, 
that, as we are informed by an illustrious and pious 
heathen writer, just at this time all the great oracles of 
the Graeco- Roman world were su pematural ly silenced.^ 
The work of Delphi was accomplished, when the actual 

* Sun of Righteousness ' ^ rose with healing in His wings 
for both Jew and Gentile. 

6. At Rome, the first trace of anything like a clerical 
order is to be found in the institutions attributed to 
Numa, one of the very few priest-kings of early times who, 
like Melchizedek, have been represented by tradition as 
taking their sacerdotal office really in earnest. 

Among the foundations of the pious Sabine, the 
college of Vestals deserves particular notice as testifying to 
one of the earliest recognitions in Europe of the beauty 
and value of a life wholly consecrated to the service of 
religion. The priestesses of the virgin goddess were, in 
fact, subjected to a very severe training and discipline, and 

a theme, that it is a pity so little notice has been taken of their 
credulity in accepting explanations. 

* * We shall not see,' writes Carlyle, 'into the true heart of any- 

* thing, if we look merely at the quackeries of it. ' . . . * Quackery 

* and dupery do abound ; in religions, above all in the more 

* advanced decaying stages of religions, they have fearfully abounded : 

* but quackery was never the originating influence in such things ; 

* it was not the health and life of such things, but their disease, the 

* sure precursor of their being about to die ! Let us never forget 

* this. It seems to me a most mournful hypothesis, that of quackery 

* giving birth to any faith even in savage men. Quackery jgives 

* birth to nothing ; gives death to all things.' — On Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroic in History. 

VPlutarch, De Defectu Oraculorum, • MaL iv. 2. 
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they were in consequence the objects of a deep and en- 
thusiastic veneration on the part of all classes of the 
Roman people,* who felt that in the example they set of 
a purely unselfish life at the hearth of the city lay the 
surest foundation of its safety and prosperity. 

But of no less consequence was Numa's foundation 
of other colleges, especially that of the Pontiffs, who, if 
not subjected to ascetic discipline, were at least expected 
to spend much of their time in the study of sacred things, 
and were not in bondage to the State, as the great 

* * Une grande simplicity, une grande propret^, une grande puret^, 

* voila les points dominants du culte de Vesta : de 14 viennent les 

* nombreuses purifications qu'on y faisait ; de 14 aussi les lois toutes 

* particuli^res auxquelles etaient soumises les Vestales, charg^es d 'entre- 

* tenir le feu sacr^ et de puiser Teau n^cessaire au service du temple. 

* C'est encore au roi Numa qu'on attribue generalement I'eta- 

* blissement de ces Vestales. Autrefois elles Etaient quatre ; on en 

* prit six 4 partir de Tarquin Tancien ou de Servius Tullius, et ce 

* chiffre resta plus tard le chiffre normal. Choisies par le Pontife 

* Maxime dans les meilleures et les plus irr^prochables families de 

* la ville, avec leurs deux parents en vie, elles restaient sous la 

* surveillance immediate du Pontife, qui pr&idait, en general, a 

* tout le culte de Vesta. Elles etaient prises ag^es de six 4 dix ans, 

* et s'engageaient 4 un service de trente ann^es. Sur ces trente 

* annees, elles en passaient dix dans le noviciat, dix autres 4 s'occuper 
•directement du culte et le dernier tiers 4 instruire les novices. 

* Leur existence s'^coulait ainsi, au milieu de grands honneurs, 

* mais aussi sous des charges fort rigoureuses. II leur fallait jour et 

* nuit garder le feu sacr^, ^viter toute souillure, rejeter toute idee de 

* bonheur domestique, car elles ne se mariaient gu^re, une fois 

* leur service expir^. II est vrai qu'elles jouissaient de mille dis- 

* tinctions flatteuses, que le peuple avait pour elles un respect sans 

* bomes, que, dans la rue, les magistrals les plus importants leur 

* c^daient le pas ; que leur seule rencontre sauvait un condamn^ 

* qu'on menait au supplice ; que leurs pri^res Etaient pour tous les 

* accuses le plus solide appui.' — Les Dieux de Vancienne Rome. 
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priestly colleges, until the Lex Domitia in 103 B.C., had 
the right of filling up their vacancies freely by cooptatio. In 
the course of time, this clergy, small as it was in number, 
acquired great influence \ but it is plain that the original 
constitution of the Roman religion was essentially patri- 
archal, and that, although many heads of families had 
abdicated their exclusive right of filling the priesthoods of 
divinities who from gentile had become civic, ^ the citi- 
zens still assumed to exercise collectively the religious 
authority which before had been special to their families 
respectively,^ so that, although it came practically to pass 

* Certain priesthoods, however, at Rome, even of divinities who 
had an important place in the pantheon of the city, continued in 
the hands of the families that had created them ; only, to be quali- 
fied to sacrifice in the name of the State, every gentile priest had 
to be inaugurated by the Pontifex Maximus, as in England one who 
is presented to a cure by the representative in law of its founder has 
to be ordained, and inducted by the Bishop. The Potitia and 
Pinaria families, for instance, remained in possession of the two 
ancient priesthoods of the Sabine god, Semo Sancus or Dius Fidius, 
who had borrowed the name and legends of the Greek Hercules, 
and it was not before the memorable censorship of Appius Claudius 
Caecus (312 B.C.), that the rights of the Potitiiwere acquired by the 
State. This resignation, however, is said to have been so displeas- 
ing to the god, that all the males of the family perished within the 
year, and that the great censor was himself struck with the blindness 
to which he owed his cognomen. The Pinarii, however, are known 
to have been still officiating under the Emperors. It was the same 
in Greece, where, for instance, the Butadae remained in possession 
of the priesthood of Athena Polias at Athens, and the -^gidae of 
Apollo Carneus at Sparta. 

^ It was probably because the city of the Palatine hill was 
founded as a colony, and not at a very remote period, that, from its 
origin, it was the Comitia Curiata, or what was at first the assembly 
of all the citizens, and not the Senate, originally the assembly of 
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into the hands of the colleges founded by Numa, the 
earlier prerogative was never lost sight of. No act, for in- 
stance, of the Pontiffs (such as the inauguratio or the 
exauguratio of a priest, the publication of the calendar for 
the month and its dies fasti and nefasti^ the declaration of 
a new religious obligation or prohibition, or the religious 
sanction of a testamenti f actio, a detest atio sacrorum, etc.) 
had any official value unless enacted in the presence of the 
Patricians assembled in comitiis calatis, and their silence 
was taken to signify consent. So, the right of consulting 
the will of the gods in the name of the state was never 
acquired by the college of Augurs. It was the King, or, 
under the Republic, the Curule magistrates who alone 
consulted officially the heavenly signs, and the Consul, 
Praetor or Dictator only acquired this important preroga- 
tive of the spectio during his term of office because he had 

only the chiefs of clans, that was officially in possession of religious 
authority. The Senate was definitively converted into an assembly 
of life-members in the first years of the Republic, the first batch of 
conscripti {i.e. senators who, although patricians, were noipalres or 
chiefs) being admitted immediately after the expulsion of Tarquinius 
Superbus, in order to secure the adhesion of the younger branches 
of the patrician families to the new constitution (See Fustel de 
Coulanges, La Cit^ antique ^ iv. I and 5). The term pater ^ more- 
over, ended by losing its early political signification, so that it came 
to be applied to all patricians, not improbably in consequence of 
the passing of gentile lands from collective to individual ownership. 
So too at Athens the Areiopagus (97 iv *Apti(p Tdycfi jBouA.^), though 
composed entirely since Solon of life-members, must have been 
originally the old fiovXii of the hereditary chiefs of clans, but 
gradually transformed by the admission of retiring archons, when 
the archonship was made annual and divided between nine eu- 
rarplSai, not necessarily chiefs. 
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received the auspicia from the Comitia Curiata, or assem- 
bly of Patricians ;^ the Augur being only called in to give 

* * Though all the patricians were eligible for taking the auspices, 
yet it was only the magistrates who were in actual possession of 
them. As long as there were any patrician magistrates, the aus- 
pices were exclusively in their hands ; on their entrance upon 
office, they received the auspices {accipiebant auspicia, Cic. de Div. 
ii. 36) ; while their office lasted, they were in possession of them 
{habebant or erajtt eorum auspicia, Gell. xiii. 15) ; and at the 
expiration of their office, they laid them down {ponebant or 
deponebant auspicia, Cic. de Nat. Deor, ii. 3). In case, however, 
there was no patrician magistrate, the auspices became vested in 
the whole b dy of the patricians, which was expressed by the 
yf oxds auspicia ad patres redeunt {C\c. Brut. 5). This happened 
in the kingly period on the demise of a king, and the patricians 
then chose an interrex, who was therefore invested by them with 
the right of taking the auspices, and was thus enabled to mediate 
between the gods and the state in the election of a new king. In 
like manner in the republican period, when it was believed that 
there had been something faulty {vitium) in the auspices in the 
election of the consuls, and they were obliged in consequence to 
resign their offices, the auspices returned to the whole body of the 
patricians, who had recourse to an interregnum for the renewal of 
the auspices, and for handing them over in a perfect state to the 
new magistrates : hence we find the expression repetere de integro 
auspicia and renovare per interregnum auspicia (Liv. v. 17, 31, 
vi. I ).'...* As the augurs were therefore merely the assistants \ 
of the magistrates, they could not take the auspices without the ' 
latter, though the magistrates on the contrary could dispense with I 
their assistance, as must frequently have happened in the appoint- '■ 
ment of a dictator by the consul on military expeditions at a 
distance from the city. At the same time it must be borne in mind, 
that as the augurs were the interpreters of the science, they pos- 
sessed the right of declaring whether the auspices were valid or in- 
valid, and that too whether they were present or not at the time 
of taking them ; and whoever questioned their decision was liable 
to severe punishment (Cic. de Leg, ii. 8). They thus possessed in 
reality a veto upon every important public transaction.' — W. 
Smith in his Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
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his opinion on the interpretation of an augury, as a doctor 
of theology is called in by a council of bishops, or a 
member of the College of Physicians by a court of justice 
in a case of lunacy, not to pronounce but merely to 
suggest an official judgment. 

But it is not therefore to be supposed that the 
Patrician order had many of the characteristics of a clergy. 
The Patricians were, in fact, merely the inhabitants of 
Rome's territory who had most right to consider them- 
selves the real citizens, being either the heirs of the first 
settlers, of the men who had made the city, or, as in the 
case of the famous Claudian family, of aftercomers whom 
the former had, from motives of generosity, gratitude or 
interest, chosen to admit into their body. It was only 
by the side of their clients and of the Plebeians that the 
Patricians had the appearance of a sacerdotal caste ; nor 
was the origin of such a claim very mysterious. When a 
city was founded in old times, it was usually the work of 
a small number of capitalists, much as a railroad is at the 
present day, but with this difference, that, especially 
before the general use of coined money, the capital most 
valuable for the former purpose would often consist either 
in slaves or in the patronage of clients, and although 
these latter did not in general barter away entirely their 
personal liberty for protection or sustenance, they were 
no more admitted to join in the enterprise as citizens, 
that is as shareholders, of the new city, than at the share- 
holders' meeting of a railway company are the navvies, 
the engine-drivers, or even the managing directors, as 
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such, entitled to a vote.* At the time, however, when 
men began to be penetrated with a fairly clear notion of 
a providential government of the world they lived in, 
they did not need to be very much under the empire of 
religion to perceive that something was most advantageous 
to the prosperity of a city besides stout walls and com- 
mand of labour and arms, and that was the good-will of 
the invisible powers ; ^ so it was not unreasonably con- 
cluded that the greater was the proportion of citizens 
who enjoyed the favour of the gods, the more sources of 
prosperity there would be for the commonwealth. ^ It 
was consequently usual for the promoting founders of a 

* The East India Company was a notable instance of such a 
society, founding not a mere city, but a vast empire, of which the 
only citizens were, in a.d. 1858, the 1632 shareholders. Even the 
Governor-General of India was nominated by, and only corre- 
sponded officially with, the Board of Directors, and these were 
elected for four years by the shareholders. 

* Comp. Ps. cxxvii. (* Except Jehovah build the house '). This 
inspired lyric seems to have been written at the time of the Return 
from Captivity, when, as we see in the Book of Ezra, great care 
was taken that none should be admitted into the * Congregation of 
Jehovah,' as citizens of Jerusalem, unless they could prove that, at 
least during the years of exile, the worship of Jehovah had been 
preserved undefiled in their family ; whence the rejection of the 
Samaritans. The * Congregation of Jehovah,' answering to the 
Comitia Curiata of Rome as the Sanhedrin answered to the Senate, 
comprised consequently only a small proportion of the inhabitants 
of Jewish territory, the rest (* the stranger that sojourneth with you ' 
oi Num, XV. 15) being allowed to participate in religious privileges 
only on the footing of * proselytes,' who, when not slaves, either 
lived in the towns under protection of the law but without 
political rights, as the Plebeians of Rome, or in the country as 
clients of wealthy Israelites. 

' Comp. Gen, xviii. 26, and Ex, xz. 5-6. 
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city to require of all who offered to join in the under- 
taking that they should belong to a family in which there 
was a solidly established domestic worship, and which, 
consequently, had for several generations been earning 
the protection and favour of invisible powers. Therefore 
was it so repugnant to the ideas of the Patricians to have 
to purchase the military service of the Plebs by admitting 
it into their sacred community, simply because it was a 
class of men who either could not give the proofs 
demanded (of such, for instance, being an emancipated 
client, whose gods had not been his own but his patron's, 
or, again, a vagrant without a hearth, as the outlaws 
invited by Romulus to join the infant colony after its 
foundation by patricians of Alba Longa, but settled out- 
side the pomceriuTn)^ or else had been expelled from the 
hearths of their fathers by the conquests of Rome, as, in 
this case, it seemed likely that they had been abandoned 
by their gods.^ 

But this kind of sacredness, which the old families 
honestly believed themselves to be invested with,- is 

» It was, however, only after the Patricians had lest their 
political privileges that they ceased, until Ceesar's consulship, to 
admit occasionally into their order settlers from conquered cities 
who could prove noble descent. But as they lost their privileges it 
became the policy of the old families to keep up their social pres 
tige by a more rigid exclusiveness. 

« * On a dit que c'etait une religion de politique. Mais pouvons- 

* nous supposer qu*un senat de trois cents membres, un corps de 

* trois mille patriciens se soit entendu avec une telle unanimite pour 

* tromper le peuple ignorant ? et cela pendant des siecles, sans que 

* parmi tant de rivalites, de luttes, de haines personnelles, une seule 

* voix se soit jamais ^lev^e pour dire : Ceci est un mensonge. Si 
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rather a sign of the narrowness of early religious ideas 
than of their far-reaching action on men's lives. How 
seldom, for instance, even with no questioning of cases 
suspected of being only legendary,^ did the religion of 
ancient Rome, at the time when it met with no unbelief, 
inspire such genuine and thorough acts of self-immolation 
as was indeed the devotio of the elder and of the younger 
Decius Mus, though nothing was less likely to escape 
record! whereas there are countries of contemporary 
Europe where Christianity is really accepted by only a 
minority of the population, but where the departing of 
whole bands eager and devoted to purchase the object of 
missionary labours with martyrdom, and not merely the 
risk of it, is of almost yearly occurrence, and the Te 

* un patricien eut trahi les secrets de son ordre, si, s'adressant aux 

* plebeiens qui supportaient impatiemment le joug de cette religion, 

* il les eClt tout k coup debarrassds et affranchis de ces auspices et de 

* ces sacerdoces, cet homme eftt acquis iram^diatement un tel cr^it 
' qu'il f{it devenu le maitre de I'foat. Croit-on que, si les patriciens 

* n'eussent pas cru ^ la religion qu'ils pratiquaient, une telle tenta- 
*tion n'aurait pas ^te assez forte pour determiner au moins un 
' d'entre eux k reveler le secret ? On se trompe gravement sur la 

* nature humaine si I'on suppose qu'une religion puisse s*etablir par 

* convention et se soutenir par imposture. Que I'on compte dans 

* Tite-Live combien de fois cette religion genait les patriciens eux- 

* memes, combien de fois elle embarrassa le Senat et entrava son 

* action, et que I'on dise ensuite si cette religion avait et^ invent^e 
*pour la commodity des hommes d'i^tat. C'est bien tard, c'est 
' seulement au temps des Scipions que I'on a commence de croire que 

* la religion ^tait utile au gouvernement ; mais deja la religion ^tait 

* morte dans les ames.' — Fustel de Coulanges, La Cit^ antique. 

* Beule, in his Le Dranie du Visuve^ proves, alas ! that the 
beautiful story of the sentinel of Pompeii was entirely founded on 
an archaeological mistake.. 
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Deum sung for such a result is immediately followed 
by the crowding of applicants for the vacant post of 
sacrifice.* 

The old religion of Rome, however, was by no means 
unprogressive, and it is not a little due to its College of 
Pontiffs 2 that one of the most valuable legacies of 

* * II existe rue du Bac,' writes M. Ed. Drumont, the anti- 
Mammonite hero, * une maison ou les ap6tres qu'enflamme I'amour 

* de Dieu se pr^parent au martyre ; il y a li un pieux mus^e d*ou 

* Ton sort comme ^cras^ d'admiration pour le courage des serviteurs 

* de J^sus-Christ ; on voit 1^ tous les instruments de supplice qu'a 

* pu inventer la iixoz\X.i humaine et qui n'ont jamais effraye 

* I'h^roisme des missionnaires. Nadar, mon aimable voisin de 

* TErmitage de S^nart et qui est un m^r^ant fieffe, me racontait, 

* avec des larmes dans les yeux, une c^r^monie d'adieu dont il avait 

* i\.i t^moin : un p^re et une m^re assistant ^ la messe de depart 

* dite pour leur fils. Le fils ^tait d^signe pour un poste d*ou aucun 

* pretre n'^tait revenu vivant, oii le missionnaire qui avait pr^ced^ 

* celui qui allait s'embarquer avait 6te dechiquet^ par le bourreau, 

* hachd en menus morceaux avec un canif ; les parents le savaient 

* et un enthousiasme celeste se peignait sur leur visage 4 la pensee 

* du sacrifice qu'accomplissait leur enfant.' — La Fin (Tun Monde, 

Of the Franciscan order alone, Father ^tienne, a recent victim 
in China, was the four-hundredth martyr within a century (Z 
Gauloisy 26th Sept. 1891). When the * Theistic Church,' any of 
the Unitarian communities, the Comtists, or the Theosophists will 
have had some specimens of this kind to show, it will be time to 
examine their respective claims to supply the world with a more 
advanced religion than old-fashioned Christianity, at least if forma- 
tion of character be still the * fruit ' by which the truth of doctrines 
to be known {Matt. vii. 16 and 20). 

* 'The five ** bridge-builders" {pontifices) derived their name 

* from their function, as sacred as it was politically important, of 

* conducting the building and demolition of the bridge over the 

* Tiber. They were the Roman engineers, who understood the 

* mystery of measures and numbers ; whence there devolved upon 
< them also the duties of managing the calendar of the state, of pro- 
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Antiquity to Christian Europe is the body of civil law 
which, though it received its finishing touches as late as 
Justinian, was mainly the work of a much earlier time. 
In this matter, indeed, as is usually the case when they 
are a sacerdotal body, the most deserving of gratitude 

claiming to the people the time of new and full moon and the 
days of festivals, and of seeing that every religious and every 
judicial act took place on the right day. As they had thus an 
especial supervision of all religious observances, it was to them in 
case of need (as on occasion of marriage, testament, or arrogatio) 
that the preliminary question was addressed, whether the matter 
proposed did not in any respect offend against divine law ; and it 
was they that fixed and promulgated the general exoteric precepts 
of ritual, which were known under the name of the " royal laws.'* 
Thus they acquired (although not probably in its full extent till 
after the abolition of the monarchy) the general oversight of Roman 
worship and of whatever was connected with it — and what was 
there that was not so connected ? They themselves described the 
sum of their knowledge as " the science of things divine and 
human." In fact, the rudiments of spiritual and temporal juris- 
prudence as well as of historical composition had their origin in 
the bosom of this college. For the writing of history was asso- 
ciated with the calendar and the book of annals ; and as, according 
to the organisation of the Roman courts of law, no tradition could 
originate in these courts themselves, it was necessary that the 
knowledge of legal principles and procedure should be tradition- 
ally preserved in the college of the pontifices, which alone was 
competent to give an opinion respecting court-days and questions 
of religious law.' — Mommsen, History of RomCi translated by 
W. P. Dickson. 

Dr. Mommsen, however, admits in a note the probability of the 
word pons having originally signified a way in general, so that the 
pontifex would have been first so called because he was a maker of 
ways. It was an important duty of the state to provide access to 
its principal sanctuaries with due regard to the exigencies of ritual 
and the prescriptions of divination, so that the ordainers of a via 
sacra could hardly fail to acquire a sacerdotal character. 

M 
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have been rarely remembered; and the Praetors, who 
interpreted the jus civile and dictated the jus gentium^ 
have had almost all the credit of elaborating a system so 
true to ideal equity, in spite of the * iniquitates jurist as 
Gaius calls them, so conspicuous in the code of the XII. 
Tables. As, moreover, the provisions most repugnant to 
our ideas in the XII. Tables (the foundation of the jus 
civile) were mostly borrowed from the old religious law 
of the Patricians, which was applied by the Pontifical 
college, a comparison is apt to be made between the 
justice of ecclesiastical and civil authorities, not very 
flattering to the former. But the unfairness of such a 
view is obvious if one takes into consideration : — firstly, 
that the jus pontificium or jus sacrum was so named, not 
because it was originally a creation of the Pontiffs, but 
because its interpretation and application had passed into 
their hands, — that it was in reality the old unwritten 
custom of Latium, in existence long before there was a 
Pontifical college to supply its deficiencies, and owing its 
origin to the religious ideas of men who, whatever their 
pretensions, had much more the characteristics of laymen 
than of ecclesiastics ; — secondly, that the palliation and 
setting-aside of unequitable provisions (such as those 
whfch gave absolute power to a father over his adult 
children, and to a husband over his wife) by the Prcetor 
urbanus in his application of the jus civile by means of 
legal fictions was but a following of what was done in a 
less circuitous way by the Pontiffs in their application of 
the jus pontijicium^^ the latter being, as priests, armed 
' As in England the unequitable provisions of our old common 
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with a power of excommunication,^ and, as jurisconsults, 
almost, if not quite, invariably able to determine by their 
opinion ^ the passing by the Patricians' assembly of a lex 
curiata that authorised a testament, an adoption, the 
emancipation of a son, and the like ; — ^thirdly, that, until 
the Empire, almost all the great jurisconsults, even of 
the jus civile^ whose names have come down to us 
belonged to the sacerdotal colleges;^ — and, fourthly, that, 

law have been attenuated or set aside by an equity-court which 
was long filled by ecclesiastics versed in the study and guided by 
the principles of canon law. 

* * If a husband sold his wife, or a father sold his married son ;' 
. . . *if a patron violated his obligation to keep faith with his 

* guest or dependent, the civil law had no penalty for such outrages, 

* but the burden of the curse of the gods lay thenceforth on the 

* head of the offender.' . . . * And the civilizing agency of religion 

* must have exercised an influence deeper and purer precisely because 
*it was not contaminated by any appeal to the secular arm,* — 
Monimsen, History of Rome ^ translated by W. P. Dickson. 

* In Cicero's time, the proceedings in the Comitia Curiata had 
even become a mere matter of form, and the thirty Patrician 
curi<z were usually represented only by their lictores. But, under 
the Empire, which, though made at the expense of the nobilitas as 
a whole, was rather to the advantage of the few remaining old 
families of the patriciate, the Comitia Curiata, as so many other 
ancient institutions, revived, at any rate as a kind of Heralds' 
College; and I risk the conjecture that, down to Constantino, a 
lex curiata de imperio was to an emperor what coronation by a 
primate was to a mediaeval sovereign. 

' As, for instance (to quote Mr. George Long's article on 
Jurisconsulti in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities), the Pon. Max. Tiberius Coruncanus, who was the 
first to give public instruction in Law, the Pon. Max. P. Mucins 
Scaevola, whose writings were much quoted by jurists of later times, 
the Augur Q. Mucins Scaevola, Cicero's first master, and the Pon. 
Max. Q. Mucins Scaevola, who is held to have been the first to give 
\htjus civile a systematic form. 

M 2 
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if it was not the Pontifical college that gave the last im- 
provements to Roman law, this was, for one great reason, 
because it wanted time to do so, the rapid decrease in 
number of the Patricians, who were always so ready to 
pay the impot du sang, obliging them to accept the 
regimen of the jus civile, common to both orders, in lieu 
of the JUS pontifidum, under the regimen of which they 
could not have dealings in law either with Plebeians or 
Latini,^ but also because the Pontiffs were more or less 
hampered by the archaism of the law which they applied. 
In this last respect, the Prator urbanus was in the same 
case in applying the law of the XII. Tables ; so the 
authorities who contributed most to the last improve- 
ments of Roman law were the Prator peregrinus of the 

' They«j civile of the XII. Tables was placed by the Decemvirs 
on a purely secular basis, not apparently because the Plebeians 
wished it so, but because the prejudices of the Patricians at the 
time forbade them to admit the former, as they had to, subsequently, 
to participate in their own religion. A marriage, for instance, 
between Patricians under the regimen of the jus pontijicium was 
the result of a religious ceremony, the conjarreatio, which made the 
wife a priestess at her husband's hearth of his family gods, and the 
union, in consequence of its sacredness, normally indissoluble ; 
whereas a marriage between Plebeians, or between a Patrician and 
a Plebeian, or, if they chose it, between two Patricians, under the 
regimen of the jus civile was merely the result of the consent of 
the two parties {tnutuus consensus), and could be broken at any 
time by the will of either, unless the man had acquired the rights of 
a husband and father [manus maritalis and patria potestcts) such as 
were inherent to a marriage per confarreationem, by a form of sale 
either enacted {coeniptio) or inferred (usus) ; but in this case the 
woman became in law a mere piece of property {jnancipium\ which 
the husband could even sell to another. See Fustel de Coulanges, 
La Citi antique, ii. 2 and iv. 8. 
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city and the Presides of provinces ; for these having full 
powers to legislate for aliens (j>eregrint) who had no civil 
rights, and, when personally disinterested, being generally 
guided by the principles of equity which the religion of 
Numa and the Pontifical college had both developed 
and diffused among the aristocracy, the jus gentium was 
gradually elaborated, which eventually came to supersede 
ihtjus civile. 

It is easy too to see that this remarkable working out 
of the great principles of legal equity was an outcome of 
the ethical bent given to the Roman mind by the religion 
of Numa,* which was little concerned with any doctrine 
that had no direct bearing on conduct, having found its 
stamina (a religion must be held together by something)^ 
not in a body of metaphysical dogma, but in a very 
minutious and exacting ritual, such as has rarely failed 
to commend itself i^pace Kingsley) to the most manly 
nations celebrated by history, ^ by proving how much it 
can do towards forming habits of discipline, self-control, 
and self-respect. Of this religion the hearth was the very 
root and centre ; and it was chiefly on account of its 
severely moral tone that, in spite of its dryness and 
mythological poverty, it became so much admired and 
praised by the Greeks, who had had rather too much of 
poet-made theology, and that we find every distinguished 

' So vividly presented in one of the most lovely chapters of 
Mr. W. Pater's Marius the Epicurean^ a work that justifies Michelet's 
saying, * Uhistoire est une risurrection. ' 

■^ See in La Citi antique the portrait of the great Camillus as 
that of the ideal Roman of his time, as much a priest— one might 
almost say a sacristan — as a warrior and statesman. 
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Latin writer of the classical period, except the system- 
ridden Lucretius, — even dissolute unbelievers like Horace, 
— more or less persuaded that it was the foundation of 
all that was best in the state as in the citizens thereof 
individually. And we ourselves may well share this 
opinion, if only on account of what Christian civilisation 
has owed to the religion of Numa (preserved and 
developed by the Pontifical college till the Roman 
Empire became Christendom) for the place it assigned 
to woman, one, namely, that admitted the maximum of 
freedom and dignity compatible with that dependence on 
man which is her greatest charm as well as her natural 
vocation. 

Nor is there any argument to be drawn against the 
compatibility with a very high civilisation either of 
religion in general or even of this religion, on which the 
noble doctrine of Stoicism grafted itself so easily,* from 

' * Cette philosophic ^ laquelle les gens du monde (already in the 

* time of Augustus) demandaient le repos de leurs derniers jours 

* etait en general le stoicisme.* . . . *0r cette ecole est celle qui a 

* le plus favoris^ la religion, elle a m8me fini par se confondre tout 

* k fait avec elle, et les stoiciens un peu plus tard sont presque tous 

* des devots.' — G. Boissier, La Religion romaine cfAuguste aux 
Antonins. 

A well-known anecdote about Epictetus shows that the only 
piece of luxury he allowed himself was a little metal lamp which 
burned before the images of his household gods. It was, with few 
exceptions, only the early Stoics who, as most of the educated men 
of their time in Greece, were more or less hostile or indifferent lo 

* supernatural religion. * But to a school which elaborated a system 
of ethics as hard, it has been well said, to improve as the geometry 
of Euclid Roman paganism was much more congenial than Greek. | 

Stoicism purct however, as we still have it in Senecai was always 
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the fact that infidelity, partly the cause and partly the 
effect of moral depravity, was a necessary consequence of 
the first contact of the Roman aristocracy with the de- 
cadence of Greece and the low scientism of Alexandria ; 
for the religious revival which began under Augustus in 
the upper classes, after their dix-huiti^me sihle, soon 
required no more fostering from the politicians and 
dilettantes who had a good deal to do with starting it. * 

* A reader,* says M. Boissier,* * who would pass abruptly 

* from the study of Cicero's letters to the correspondence 

* of Marcus Aurelius would find himself in a new world. 

* In two centuries, Roman society has enti rely rhap gpij ; 



* and of all the changes it has undergone one of the most 

* remarkable and of the least expected is that it has I 

* passed from incredulity to devotion. R eligion is entirel 

* absent from the letters exchanged between Cicero and 

* his friends ; not a word recalling it is to be found in 

* them. No doubt, it held a certain place in the life of 

* these great personages, who usually belonged to some 

sustained by pharisaical pride ; and the originality and gift of 
Christianity was not a new code of ethics, but a new spirit^ — that 
spirit of love which made ethics a means instead of an end. 

' For the part that the greatest of Latin poets had in this 
movement, as its Chateaubriand, see F. Myers, Essays classical ^ 
Virgil, and G. Boissier, La Religion romaine d^Auguste aux 
Antonins, and, in the latter work, see also the effect it had on 
Horace, the spirit of whose epistles, his last writings, especially 
i. 16, is so different from that of many of his odes. It was, how- 
ever, for a succeeding generation to practise what Horace's con- 
tented itself with praising. Carlyle is really too hard on * dilet- 
tantes,' who have so often saved for the profit of others the good 
things they were not equal to using themselves. 

« Ibid, 
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* sacerdotal college and discharged regularly their sacred 

* functions, but it had none in their heart : almost all of 
'them are sceptical or indifferent. On the contrary, 
' when Marcus Aurelius and his preceptor write to each 

* other, the name of the gods is every moment recurring 
' in their letters. They never make a plan without 

* adding : " If the gods will "'...* Fronto, rejoicing to 

* learn that Verus, the emperor's brother, has recovered 

* from a severe illness, says : " On receiving this good 

* news, I went to the sanctuaries, to the foot of all the 

* altars, and, as I was in the country, I visited all the 

* woods, and paid my devotions at all the trees con- 

* secrated to the gods." Marcus Aurelius shares the 

* feelings of his preceptor and expresses himself in the 
' same manner. The health of his family, which is always 

* preoccupying him, brings incessantly the name of the 

* gods to his pen. " Every morning," he tells us, " I 

* pray to them for Faustina." And elsewhere : " My 

* mother's illness keeps me in constant anxiety, and now 

* Faustina's confinement is at hand ; but one must put 
' one's confidence in the gods (sed confidere dis debefnus)^ 
' All that we know of the society of this time confirms 
*the opinion to be formed from this correspondence. 
' Religion therein is mixed up with everything, even with 
' what at first had been most contrary to it. In the time 

* of Cicero, philosophy was in general incredulous, and it 

* regarded as a demonstrated truth, " that those who 
' occupy themselves with it do not believe in the existence 
' of the gods." In the second century, the philosophers 

'i* are almost all believers.* 

1 
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And from the chapter entitled Les Classes elevies, in 
the same very valuable study of M. Boissier, it can be 
seen that this religious fervour, at its height under the 
Antonines, was nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
most polished and cultured circles of one of the most 
polished and cultured societies the world has ever known, 
a society, too, hardly less remarkable for the good feelings 
and high principles it had in honour ^ than for its intense 

' * II semble done qu'en somme cette soci^te telle que Pline 

* nous la depeint, ait ete simple, rang^e, honnSte ; on ne se dou- 

* lerait gu^re, en la parcourant avec lui, que c'est la meme que 

* Juvenal a si sev^rement trait^e. II y reste sans doute encore 

* d'assez m^chantes gens, quelques vieux delateurs, desoles de ne 

* pouvoir plus nuire, des gouverneurs de province qui pillaient leurs 

* administr^s ; mais en m6me temps que d'agr^ables portraits, que de 

* nobles figures, que de gens du monde aimables et distingues, bons 

* k leurs serviteurs, d6vou6s k leurs amis, fidMes a leurs opinions ! ' 
... * II faudrait y mettre aussi toute cette jeunesse honnete et 

* active dont Pline s'^tait fait le patron, qui plaidait devant les 

* tribunaux, qui servait sous Trajan dans les legions du Danube, et 

* qui trouvait le temps de composer des vers grecs ou latins entre 

* deux campagnes. Nous voil^ aussi ^loign^s que possible des 

* sombres tableaux de Juvenal.' . . . *Ceux meme qui sont le 

* plus disposes k croire aux m^disances de Juvenal seront bien 

* forces de reconnaitre qu'aucune societe, dans ses theories morales, 

* ne s'^iait encore autant approchee de la perfection. Aucune con- 

* testation n'est ici possible et, si Ton voulait elever quelques 

* doutes, Juvenal lui-m6me se chargerait de les refuter. Sans 

* le savoir, il nous a donn6 des armes pour le combattre, et 

* quand il pense nuire k son temps, il nous permet de lui rendre 
' justice. Ce satirique effront^ se trouve 6tre par moments le philo- 
*sophe le plus rigoureux, le moraliste le plus d^licat.' — Boissier, 
ibid. 

In the same work one can see too how much more was both 
desired and actually done to mitigate the horrors of slavery by the 
government and public opinion of the Roman Empire than of almost 
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love of letters and philosophy. It would indeed have 
been strange that a world in which Christianity was 
already striking such strong roots were what it has gene- 
rally been represented by historians, that is, no better 
than it was painted by Juvenal, who evidently only knew 
the highest society of Rome as so many writers of to-day 
only know the highest society of England, — from the 
noise of its scandals, such scandals as are apt to make 
most noise when they most shock public opinion. Nor 
should the century of Trajan and the Antonines, the 
century of Gaius, preceding that of Papinian and Ulpian, 
be regarded at all as one of decline, because, after Tacitus 
and Juvenal, Latin literature did not happen to be 
favoured by the coming into the world of any great poet 
such as ^ nascitur, non fit,^ or because, on account of 
Oriental influence, certain arts, though not before a rich 
aftermath under Trajan and Hadrian, began to suffer 
from the introduction or development of others,— in / 
general, form giving way to colour. And it is also to be \ I 
remarked, that it was the noble use of the old religion, \ \ 
since it was fortified by Stoicism and enriched by con- \ \ 
nection with almost all the other religions of the Empire. ^ 
which both prepared the highest class of Roman society ^ 
for Christianity, and prevented it fronx_a£cepting the 
same prematurely, — until it was quite convinced that to 
change its allegiance would be for its spiritual advantage; 
and that to a great part of what may be called the 
Faubourg St Germain of Rome, — the set of old and 

any of the slave-states of English-speaking America in this 
century. 
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deservedly respected families which knew that the old 
traditions they clung to had worn well, and which had 
welcomed any extravagant hypothesis to explain away 
the miracle of the martyrs of the new religion being what 
they were in the amphitheatre and the torture-room, — to 
these the turning point came at last, sixty years after the 
so-called conversion of Constantine, when St. Jerome 
returned to Rome in a.d. 382, and employed his 
eloquence to describe what he had seen in the East of 
the monastic and anachoretic life there. At last they 
were made to see to what high levels of self-sacrifice and 
spirituality men could be carried by the rehgion of the 
Cross, that Christianity could indeed be something more 
than a new * civilised heathenism.' 

But long before this, from at any rate the able 
Apologies of the second century, which attracted much 
general attention, but most probably from the Persecution 
of Nero,' Christianity had been, however silently and 
indirectly, acting on a congeries of religions walled by 
no definite theological doctrine. Hence the immense 
success and beautiful artistic inspirations of the worship 
of Antinous,^ who was believed to have devoted his life 
to save that of his imperial friend, — that writings of 
Boetius and other pagans have passed for orthodox 
Christian productions, — and that the austere and quite 

* See Boissier, ibid. ii. 5, pp. 59-62, on certain Christian epi- 
graphic discoveries and inferences therefrom of Rossi. 

* See Mr. J. A. Symonds's very interesting article on what 
Antinous-worship really was in Cornhill Magazine of Feb. and 
March, 1879. 
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saintly Julian was probably nearer inwardly to Catholic 
Christianity when he was persecuting what he had not 
taken the trouble to understand in the unclassical and 
neologistic language of its doctrines, than when he was 
outwardly conforming to the poor creed of Arianism. 

Now, in such conditions, there could not but be a 
demand for such a development of clericalism as we see 
in the world described by Apuleius, although the supply 
was often of most unsatisfactory quality. In the last 
century of the Republic, one of the results of the corrup- 
tion and infidelity of the governing class had been that 
the sacerdotal colleges and other important priesthoods 
were filled with political placemen, and the Lex Domitia 
de sacerdotiis of 104 B.C., which practically deferred the 
recruitment of the colleges to popular election, seems to 
have been carried for that very purpose ; but Augustus, 
who rebuilt the temples that were falling into ruins, and, 
at least officially, took his office of Pontifex Maximus 
quite in earnest, did much to put a stop to this practical 
secularisation, and the good princes, not a few, among 
his successors, and even bad ones, as Domitian, were 
anxious to continue a policy so conducive to the welfare 
of the state. Still, for what Rome, with her innumerable 
colonies, had now become, three or four colleges with a 
very few members in each was a very meagre supply of 
clergy, and the renewedvitality_of jheR religion 

was greatly due to its connecting itself with^eyery. other 
religion in the "Empire,* except, of course, Christianity 

* The connection was officially maintained, accoiding to M. 
Boissier \J,bid, ii. 2, p. 397)> after Orelli, by a jurisdiciion over 
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and Judaism, which refused to hear of any compromise. 
For, if with most of the provincial reHgions this connecr 
tion was practically but local, there were several of them 
which spread over the whole Empire ; and these, which 
were for the most part of Asiatic or Egyptian origin, but 
considerably modified to their advantage by Greek in- 
fluence, were amply provided with priestly colleges and 
brotherhoods which had come to be quite pastoral 
clergies. One of the recommendations therefore of the 
Christian church to the Graeco- Roman world was, that, 
from the Day of Pentecost, it was, even more than the 
communities worshipping Mathra, Isis etc., an essentially 
clerical organisation,* however widely differenced from 

foreign religions exercised by the Quindecemviri sacris faciundis^ the 
important college which had in its keeping the Sibylline books, 
and served, as priests, the sanctuary of Apollo Palatinus. 

* * The Christian minister,' writes Mr. H. H. Jeaffreson, *ashe 
' is related to Christ, is a member of a lepdrevfjui. As he is related 

* to his people he is a irp^a^impoi. Together, he is the sacrificing 

* father of a family of sacrificers. In the common assertion that 

* the Christian minister is not called Upihs in the New Testanrient 

* there is enough truth to make the falsehood dangerous. He is 

* called tepei^s because all Christians are called so ; and he is not 

* deprived of his Ufjareia by being chosen to minister. But he is 

* not called tepihs to distinguish him from the people ; for this 

* title is one which unites him with all Christians in this Updrevfia, 

* When he has, then, to be distinguished from his people, the title 

* irpsafivT€po5 is given to him, because through him, as through a 

* Father in God, is communicated the Life of God, which makes him 

* and his people together in Christ offer the Sacrifice of Christ and 
' of themselves. 

* In the Presbyter's ministry of this Life we may discern two 

* elements, corresponding to the twofold operation of the "indis- 
' soluble Life " in the Son, who receives it, and returns it to the 

* Father. As we are partakers of the same Life in the Son, we too 
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these by its aversion to the priestly abuses described by 
Apuleius and Juvenal. For it would be hard to imagine 
a more paternal attitude than that of the Apostles towards 
their coreligionists, as it is exhibited in the Book of their 
Acts and in their own writings ; and never was a con- 
jecture more recklessly opposed either to documentary 
evidence, or to historical analogy, or to the fitness of 
things, than that of the Apostles (since spiritual fathers 
were required) leaving no successors, whatever were the 
titles that these went by before the official language of 
the Church became stereotyped. 

7. Among the Aryan populations of Northern and 
Western Europe, we only find one of the more civilised 
of them, the Kymric Celts, having a regular trained 
clergy dating from perhaps as far back as the sixth 
century B.C. It was the hierarchy of the Druids, who 
ended by possessing for some time, especially about the 
fourth century B.C., an authority superior to that of the 

* must not only receive it, but return it ; and in both directions the 
'Presbyter is the channel of the current of Life.' — The Divine 
Unity and Trinity. 

The Christian presbyter therefore represents Christ (2 Cor. v. 
20), as A/^^^-priest, as prophet, and as king. It is as pastor that he 
must unite the delegated kingly and prophetic offices, having, as such, 
to transmit both commands and the spiritual food of doctrine. And, 
as all Christians are baptised to be priests, that is to offer a sacri- 
fice, the sacrifice, namely, of Christ (both received and offered in a 
special manner in the Eucharist) in their own selves^ it is as repre- 
sentative of the High-Vntsiy ever offering Himself to the Father, 
and through the Incarnation bringing human nature into participa- 
tion in His Divine sacrifice, that the presbyter or spiritual father is 
an ordained channel of Divine life returning to, as well as proceed- 
ing from, its source. 
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Brenns or hereditary chieftains. And it was probably 
in consequence of their acquirement of a no mean stock 
of scientific information, — most likely from the great 
route of Phoenician commerce to the tin-mines of Britain, 
between the mouths of the Rhone and the Seine, — that 
the Druids, originally bards, had become successively 
scientists, metaphysicians, and priests. A strong Phoe- 
nician influence is at any rate betrayed by the names of 
some of their divinities (Belenus, Teutates, etc.), as well 
as by the worst features of their rites. Nor can the rise of 
the Druidical order be regarded as taking place in the 
midst of a general barbarism in a country where Caesar 
found to his profit so much wealth in spite of the im- 
provident habits of the people, and where the Roman 
civilisation was assimilated in such an amazingly short 
time. In any case, our idea of its pre-Roman civilisation 
should not be formed from what we know of the Celtic 
invaders of Latium, Greece or Asia Minor : these were 
mere bands of adventurers in quest of plunder, like 
the * great companies ' of the Middle Ages ; so it is not 
astonishing that they figure in the histories of the 
countries they desolated as little better than savages, and 
as, doubtless, the destroyers of the Summer Palace have 
been described in the annals of China. 

8. Since the publication of the Vedas, considerable 
knowledge has been gathered of the early social and 
political condition of the Aryan conquerors of Hindustan, 
and we can see that, when they had not penetrated 
farther than the Punjaub, the region of the Seven Rivers, 
as it was then called, and before they had adopted the 
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pretty advanced civilisation of the Eastern Cushites, the 
ancestors of the Brahmins, who established on the Ganges 
watershed such a powerful theocracy, were; still mere 
bards, and only permitted to figure in quite a subordinate 
position at the sacrifices offered by the chiefs. * At the 

* time of the composition of the Vedic hymns,' says M. 
Vivien de St. Martin, * the Brahmins are very far from 

* the high power to which we shall see them attain in the 

* following centuries. Nothing as yet seems to forbode 
*the struggle which so many legends have celebrated 

* between them and the Kchatryas (warriors), and which 

* ended by giving to the ministers of worship so great 
*a preponderance both political and religious. The 

* Brahmins, as they appear in the hymns, are thrown into 

* the background by the chiefs whose favour and gifts 

* they seek to obtain.' ^ Though it seems probable that 
many of the early Brahmins were themselves Kchatryas, 
as the famous Visvansitra, whose descent, recorded as 
royal, gave no little trouble to orthodox commen- 
tators. 

It was not until some centuries after the great war 
celebrated by the Mahabharata that the Brahmins 
reigned supreme in Hindustan, and parallel with their 
rise was the new and magnificent development which the 
old civilisation of the country received at their hands, a 
development which produced schools of philosophy but 
little inferior to those of the Greeks for depth, subtlety 
or variety, some very valuable contributions to the science 

' UlndCy ses Origines et ses Antiquith^ in Revue germanique of 
June, 1 86 1. 
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of modern Europe,* and one of the five or six richest 
literatures of the world ; and the subsequent rise of the 

' What the Brahmins achieved in philosophy, literature and art 
is better known than their contributions to science. 

* Les corporations des brahmanes ne s'occupaient pas seule- 
ment des choses religieuses. lis 6taient Tintelligence de la 
soci^t^ aryenne de I'lnde, et c*^taient eux seuls qui cultivaient 
I'^tude des sciences.* ... * G)mme I'a dit M, A. Weber, ** ils 
ont plus fait dans la connaissance des lois de leur langue, dans la 
grammaire, la lexicographie, la m^trique, qu'aucun autre peuple du 
monde, jusqu'k ce que dans notre si^le Bopp, Guillaume de 
Humboldt, Eugene Burnouf et Jacob Grimm, en partie directe- 
ment guides par eux, les aient surpasses. " ' . . . * C'est seulement 
dans les si^cles qui suivirent Pexp^itlon d' Alexandre, au contact 
avec les Grecs et surtout par suite des communications commer- 
ciales d^ormais r^guli^res et fr6quentes avec Alexandrie, que 
Tastronomie indienne prit un caract^re v^ritablement scientifique, 
k limitation de I'astronomie grecque, et dans les premiers si^cles 
de r^re chr^tienne elle fit de grands progr^s, en partie originaux, 
qui eurent plus tard une influence considerable sur Tastronomie 
des Arabes au temps des khalifes.' . . . 'Ce fiirent aussi les ex- 
emples et les enseignements des Grecs qui cr^^rent chez les Indiens 
la science de la g^om^trie et de Palg^bre. ... * Mais si Plnde 
ne re9ut que tardivement et des Strangers les ^l^ments fondamen- 
taux de ces etudes, son esprit, toujours port6 vers les abstractions, 
y etait ^minemment propre, Aussi les math^maticiens indiens 
d^pass^rent-ils leurs pr^cepteurs, surtout en trigonom^trie et en 
alg^bre. Leur grande science g^m^trique ressort clairement des 
demonstrations qu'ils ont donn^es des propri6t^ des triangles, 
surtout de celle qui d6iuit la mesure superficielle d'un triangle 
du calcul de ses trois cdt^s, th^or^me qui n'a ^t^ connu en Europe 
qu'au XVI' si^cle, par les travaux de Clavius. Ils avaient aussi 
decouvert, d^s les premiers si^cles de notre ^re, le rapport du rayon 
k la circonf6rence du cercle, qui n'a ^t^ d^termin^ en Europe 
que dans les temps modernes. Le grand alg^briste indien 
Aryabhatta vivait vers le V* si^le de J^sus-Christ ; il est done 
post^rieur k Diophante et il en a certainement connu les travaux. 
Mais il a ^t^ plus loin, car il savait r^uire des 6quations ^ 

N 
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more pastoral Buddhist clergy in the same country was 
followed by an architectural display in some respects 
equal, if not superior, to that of ancient Egypt. 

* plusieurs inconnues et 11 a donn6 une m^thode g^nerale pour r^- 

* soudre tous les probl^mes, au moins jusqu*au premier degr6. On 

* peut dire que ses travaux et ceux de ses continuateurs jusqu'au XI !• 

* si^cle sont en 6tat de soutenir, dans une certaine mesure, la com- 

* paraison avec ceux de la science modeme.' . . . * La m^ecine 

* des Indiens antiques t^moigne d'une masse dej^ tr^-remarquable 

* de connaissances. Les enseignenients sur la di^tetique, sur I'origine 

* des maladies et leur diagnostic prouvent une observation sagace. 

* Les brahmanes medecins — car cette profession ^tait reservee k la 

* caste sacerdotale et savante — avaient une pharmacologic avanc^. 
' lis connaissaient parfaitement les simples et leurs quality, et leur 

* tradition a foumi sur ce sujet plus d*un enseignement k TEurope. 

* lis avaient une chimie toute empirique, mais en possession d^j^ de 

* proced^ que I'on s'^tonne de trouverdans des si^cles aussirecul^s. 

* lis savaient preparer les acides sulfurique, nitrique et chlorhy- 

* drique ; les oxydes de cuivre, de fer, de plomb, d'etain et de zinc ; 

* les sulfures de fer, de cuivre, de mercure, d'antimoine et d'ars^nic ; 

* les sulfates de cuivre, de zinc et de fer ; les carbonates de fer 

* et de plomb, et toutes ces substances etaient employees par eux 
' dans le traitement des maladies. ' ... * La chirurgie des anciens 

* Indiens n*6tait pas moins remarquable que leur medecine, bien 
' que la religion rendtt impossible les dissections des cadavres.* . . . 

* Les chirurgiens de I'lnde, plusieurs si^cles avant Vhxt. chretienne, 
' pratiquaient la taille de la pierre, I'operation de la cataracte et 

* I'extraction du foetus dans les fausses couches. Dans les livres 
*attribues aux medecins antiques on trouve nommes jusqu'^ cent 
' vingt-sept esp^ces d'instruments de chirurgie. La rhinoplastie est 
' une methode inventee dans les anciennes ecoles brahmaniques, qui 

* s'etait conservee dans I'lnde et que I'Europe y a emprunt^e de nos 

* jours.' ... * Enfin Tart v^t^rinaire etait une branche de la science 
' m^icale qui avait aussi fait de tr^s-serieux progr^s dans PInde 
' antique et dont on s'etait fort occupe. On signale, d^s une epoque 
' tres-haute, I'existence d'ecrits sp^ciaux sur les maladies des 

* chevaux et des Elephants. ... * En revanche, la geographic est 

* de toutes les sciences celle dans laquelle I'lnde brahmanique de 
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9. One of the earliest-founded pastoral clergies was 
that which descended spiritually from Zoroaster (or 
whatever was the real name of the initiator traditionally 
called Zarathushtra)\ for, although the term dthravan^ no 
more than the fire-worship from which that appellation 
is derived, does not occur in the Gdthds, — the only part 
of the Avesta which Avestan scholars regard now as not 
improbably dating from Zoroaster's time, — the manthrdnd- 
dilta (apostle of the law) of the Gdthds was evidently 
one who made the preaching of the new doctrine his 
speciality,^ and so advanced a religion, with a definite 
metaphysical doctrine, and claiming no connection with, 
indeed emphatically dissociating itself from, the sacra 
privata of families, could not have existed for any length 
of time (although many would believe such a miracle 
probable in the case of Christianity) without a centralised 
and self- continuing clergy to preserve its traditions. 

Of late, however, every new light thrown on the 
Mazdayasnian religion from the study of its literary 
remains has tended to advance the date even of its 
beginnings ; ^ and it does not seem that the preaching of 
Ahura-Mazda (a name, the first half of which, whatever 

* I'antiquit^ avait fait le moins de progr^s.' — F. Lenormant, Manuel 
de VHistoire ancienne de V Orient. 

' See Les Origines du Zoroastrisme by Mgr. de Harlez, p. 253. 

* See De la Composition des Livres zendes by M. M. Breal, and 
Les Origines du Zoroastrisme by Mgr. de Harlez, who calls attention, 
among other considerations, to comparatively late forms of language 
in the Gathas (which being in verse are not likely to have been in- 
terpolated) and (though a less weighty argument) to their alphabet, 
probably the original one, having been derived from that of Aramjei 
commerce. 

N 2 
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the native etymology claimed for it, has a somewhat 
suspicious resemblance to that of the supreme divinity of 
the Assyrian monarchy) as a self-existing being and as 
the God of a universal religion could have preceded the 
first coming into contact of the Iranians with the old 
civilisation of Western Asia ; and this does not appear 
to have been earlier than the second half of the ninth 
century B.C., when Iranian names (as pointed out simul- 
taneously by Professor Sayce and the late M. Fran9ois 
Lenormant) first appear in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

In any case, Zoroaster and his succession, as most of 
the great Aryan and Shemitic initiators, were debtors to 
earlier civilised races, but used what they extracted from 
foreign materials as a leaven, not to destroy, but to 
develope what was most characteristic of their own race, 
especially those moral tendencies which have been 
analysed above under the head of Dualism, and of which 
the growth had not been interfered with in Iran, as it 
had in India, by borrowings from foreign religions that 
were injudicious and premature. The great work, ac- 
cordingly, of Zoroaster was to make morality the basis of 
religion, as proceeding from a supreme being who had no 
connection with the daevas worshipped by his fellow- 
countrymen's families, clans or tribes, seeing that none 
of these came up to his ethical standard, or could be 
disentangled, as a new or a foreign god could, from local 
Polytheistic associations ; though, once its doctrines ot 
Divine unity and holiness well defined and inculcated, 
the Zoroastrian religion, in order to retain its popularity 
when the excitement of novelty had subsided, could 
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atford to make a compromise with the old religions of 
Iran, by adopting certain of their rites {e.g.^ the haoma 
sacrifice and communion, which are not mentioned in 
the Gathas), and even by finding a place for certain of 
their divinities (e.g,^ Mithra) in its elaborate angelology. 

But, if for this work of selection and development, a 
centralised clergy was indispensable, and although the 
Mazdayasnian doctrines penetrated more or less all Iran, 
there is much to prove that the direct action of this clergy 
was almost confined to the small sacerdotal state of 
Rhagae,* until the foundation by Ardashir (Artaxerxes), in 
A.D. 226, of the Sassanian monarchy, one no less charac- 

* There is no strong reason offered by recent research for reject- 
ing the tradition that Balkh in Bactriana was the cradle of Zoroaster's 
religion ; but, if so, its centre must have been soon transferred to 
Rhagae in the East of Media, the capital of a small quite Aryan 
state, which managed to preserve more or less its autonomy under 
the kings of Media who reigned at Ecbatana over a population in 
which the Turanian element was numerically much more consider- 
able than the Aryan, as it did afterwards under the Achsemenide 
kings of Persia. In the Ecbatanian Kingdom of Media, Zoroastrian 
doctrines were worked somehow into the Pantheistic system of the 
Magi ; and the Achaemenidae welcomed what happened to suit 
them in the same for the state religion of Persia, — not, however, the 
only religion of their vast empire which they professed. And when, 
on the foundation of the Sassanian monarchy, the orthodox Maz- 
dayasnian religion of Rhagiana had sufficient prestige to be chosen 
for that of a great kingdom, it could not escape suffering sonie 
modification from an eclecticism which admitted into its doctrine 
and canonical writings, as into its clergy, elements, thereto held to 
be unorthodox, from various regions of the new kingdom. In all 
probability, the Pantheistic conception of Zarvan-ukar-ana, the self- 
existent being from whom both Ahura- Mazda and Angra-Mainyu 
emanate, was of Magian Median origin, and the remarkable idola- 
trous development of Mithra-worship of Achaemenide Persian origin. 
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terised by strong clericalist tendencies than by a culture 
to which almost all that has been best in Mahometan 
art and not a little in the beautiful Byzantine style of 
Christian architecture and decoration owe their origin. 

lo. If we turn now to the Shemitic race, it is easy to 
see from the Book of Genesis that at the dawn of its not 
very ancient history, its patriarchs were as much in 
possession of sacerdotal authority and as little occupied 
with sacerdotal duties as the hrj2Xi patres. 

The Israelites apart, it was only among a population 
of this race which had adopted entirely the advanced 
civilisation of its Hamitic neighbours that we know of a 
regular clergy dating from a relatively early period of its 
history, the state religion of Assyria being closely con- 
nected with that of Babylonia. Indeed, between the two 
religions there was very little exferna/ differencey the 
Assyrians having adopted almost all the divinities wor- 
shipped in Babylonia, though at the summit of this 
foreign pantheon they placed their own tutelary god, 
Assur, who came to be almost a Theistic conception, as 
he was often assimilated to Ilu, the inactive self-existent 
being of Chaldsean theology, without losing his active 
personality or his local attributes.* 

But among the purely Shemitic populations of Arabia, 
even as late as the Hegira, the sheikhs had remained the 
chief priests of the sanctuaries held by their respective 
clans or tribes, as were the Koreish at Mecca ; and it 

* See Professor Sayce's Hibbert Lectures ( * on the Growth and 
Origin of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of the ancient 
Babylonians'), Lect. ii., pp. X22-9« 
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was not from long before this date that the Hanifs seem 
to have been trying to constitute themselves a sort of 
independent clergy, these Hanifs, preachers against 
idolatry, being either Jews or, as Zaid at whose feet 
Mahomet is said to have sat, the disciples of Jewish 
rabbis. Mahomet, however, broke with the Jews, and 
his was the only great religion of the world which tried 
for a time to do without a clergy, and to rely only on a 
book for its continuity and cohesion. But, for this, it 
was soon perceived that the Coran could not be of much 
avail without systematic interpretation and comment, — 
in short that a ministry was as necessary to a religion as 
a schoolmaster to a school or a gardener to a garden. 
So, as soon as Islam had assimilated the high civilisation 
of the Sassanian empire, and intellectual began to follow 
its military activity, a real clergy, that of the Ulemas (akin 
to the Jewish Scribes and Rabbis), sprang up, and, in the 
flourishing days of the Califate of Bagdad, rose to an 
important position. But nowhere in the Mahometan 
world was this more effectively the case than in Persia, 
the country which has always been the very fountain-head 
of Mahometan civilisation and culture reaching as far as 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Bengal. It was, as Count 
de Gobineau has pointed out,^ this exceptionally strong 

' * En apparence, il ne s'agissait que d'une opinion sur le droit 

* des Abbassides \ occuper le tr6ne. En r^alite, des habitudes 

* absolument oppos^es aux dognies de Mahomet reparurent et s'^tab- 

* lirent gradueUement. Chaque ville, de la reunion de ses docteurs, 

* forma un clerg^ ; ce clerg6 reprit une hi^rarchie, s*attacha ^ couvrir 

* de ses membres unis le pays tout entier et, avec le temps, y r^ussit. 
^ II ne pouvait pas justiiier son existence par le Koran, ni mime 
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development of a clericalism foreign to the orthodox 
traditions and spirit of Islam which contributed not a 
little to the Persian schism ; and the period of the Shyite 
clergy's greatest power was one of the most brilliant 
periods of Persian art and intellectual activity, under the 
Sefewy dynasty claiming descent from Ali, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.^ 

Nor did even the Levitic priesthood of Israel date 

* par les traditions authentiques du Proph^te, qui, au contraire, 

* avait voulu que chacun des croyants restat maitre et libre dans sa 

* foi. II s'arma done de maximes antiques et, les m^tamorphosant 

* en dires du Proph^te et des imanis, il ^tablit dogmatiquement que 

* le Koran, sous peine d'infid^lit^, ne pouvait etre Ki et commente 

* que par des mouUas. Ces maximes antiques, auxquelles j'ai dej^ 

* fait allusion plus haut, furent prises un peu partout, dans les ecrits 

* des philosophes comme dans ceux des parsys, mais pref(6rablement 

* dans les derniers, et ainsi, graduellement, il arriva un jour oil la 

* religion sassanide se trouva virtuellement ressuscit^e, ^ peu de 

* chose pr^s, dans le shyysme. Ce jour suivit de pr^s Tav^nement 

* des Sefewys, qui se trouv^rent ainsi etre ^ lour tour des esp^ces de 

* Sassanides musulmans.* — Les Religions et les Philosophies dans 
PAsie centrale. 

' * La dynastie des Sefewys commen9ait alors sa gloire. Les 

* magniBques colleges d'Ispahan participaient a la splendeur de I'fitat 

* par I'activit^ de leurs etudes. On peut voir encore ces edifices, 

* batis vers la fin du XVII" si^cle, et admirer leurs coupoles emaillees 

* de bleu, leurs cellules alignees autour de jardins qu'encombrent 
*les roses et les platanes. De nombreux et cel^bres professeurs 

* attiraient Ik des auditeurs de tous les 4ges et de tons les rangs, 

* venus des diff(6rentes parties de I'Asie, et la maison r^gnante 

* temoignait d'un zMe passionne pour les travaux de I'esprit, au 

* point que la m^re de Shah- Abbas le Grand s'^tait chargee elle- 

* m6me d'aller toutes les semaines avec ses femmes recueillir le linge 

* des ^tudiants et le remplacer par du linge neuf. '— Gobineau, ibid. 

What the art radiating from Persia was equal to at this time can 
be appreciated from the well-known masterpieces it has left in India, 
— the lajy for instance. 
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from a very remote antiquity, for it was not before the 
reign of one of the last Pharaohs of the great nineteenth 
dynasty that Moses, * learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,' ^ adapted religious forms of Hamitic origin 
to the requirements of the chosen people ; as, for his 
ritual to serve as a means of education, it was necessary 
that it should be already *a language understanded of 
the people ; ' ^ though it must be remembered, that the 
tendency of the Shemitic, as of the Aryan, race is to 
transmute for its own purposes what it borrows from 
others. 

* Acts vii. 22. 

* *The Jews,' writes Newman, 'might quite as justly be 

* charged with Paganism for their rites, as we with Judaism for 

* ours ; for ours are not so like Jewish, as the Jewish were like 

* those of the Pagans. This ought to be insisted on. It has been 

* shown by learned men, that considerable portions of the Mosaic 

* system were either taken from the heathen religions which sur- 

* rounded it, or at least, from their likeness, must have had a 

* common origin with them.' ... * Now, if it is a good argument 

* against our Christian priesthood, Christian sacrifices. Christian 
' Sabbaths, and Christian sacraments, that they are like ordinances 

* of the Jewish Law, which came from God, much more would it be 
*an argument against that Law in Samuel's time or David's, as 

* infidels have made it since, that in some chief portions of it, it is 

* like the paganism of Egjrpt or Syria. And if it is a good argument 

* against our Church system, that St. Paul denounces Judaism, surely 

* it is not a worse argument against the Jewish system, that Moses 

* denounces Paganism.' ... *At one time, God dwelt in the 

* Jewish ritual, though it was like the Pagan ; and now He dwells 

* in the Christian ritual, though it be like the Jewish. Forms are 

* nothing without God's presence ; but with His presence they are 
*all things.' — The Principle of Continuity between the Jewish 
and Christian Churches^ in Sermons bearing on Subjects of the 
Day. 
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We see too from the Book of Judges that, even after 
so long a sojourn in Egypt, the great majority of the 
Israelites, having come little into contact with their 
oppressors, were not yet sufficiently civilised for the 
Mosaic institutions, and that, not only were these long 
lost sight of when the federation of the tribes under 
Moses and Joshua was practically dissolved, but that, 
after the conquest of Canaan, the patriarchal system soon 
reappeared in all its essential features : each sheikh or 
* elder ' being a little monarch and to all intents the 
chief priest of the * high place ' within his jurisdiction, 
while the unity of the nation was only preserve^, or rather 
kept in remembrance, by the veneration of all the tribes 
for the Ark at Shiloh, and by an occasional federation of 
neighbouring clans or tribes against a common enemy. 
It was not before the judgeship of Samuel, who may be 
regarded as the second founder of the Israelite nation, 
and was soon to be followed by David, that both its 
centralisation and its civilisation began again to be set 
on foot in connection with practically the resuscitation 
of the sacerdotal order and the rise of the prophetic 
colleges which not improbably were formed by the seer 
of Ramah from, at least in great part, the flower of the 
dispersed tribe of Levi. Nor was it before the reign of 
Hezekiah, in the golden age of Hebrew prophetic litera- 
ture, and when Jerusalem was already quite in the swim 
of Phoenician and Babylonian civilisation, that the priests 
and prophets were sufficiently influential to demand the 
suppression of the * high places,' where the sheikhs, with 
or without the humble assistance of Levites, celebrated 
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worship according to their own fancies, and usually in a 
manner very prejudicial to the Monotheistic doctrine 
cherished by the hierarchy of the holy city. 

But the most clerical age of Israel was that of a much 
more educated and enlightened series of generations, 
which did not begin before the Return from Captivity. 

* One of the most mysterious and momentous periods in 
*the history of humanity,' writes Emanuel Deutsch,^ *is 

* that brief space of the Exile. What were the influences 

* brought to bear upon the captives during that time, we 

* know not. But this we know, that from a reckless, 

* lawless, godless populace, they returned transformed 
*into a band of Puritans. The religion of Zerdusht, 

* though it has left traces in Judaism, fails to account for 

* the change. Nor does the Exile itself account for it. 

* Many and intense as are the reminiscences of its bitter- 

* ness, and of yearning for home, that have survived in 

* prayer and song, yet we know that when the hour of 

* liberty struck the forced colonists were loth to return 

* to the land of their fathers. Yet the change is there, 

* palpable, unmistakable — a change which we may regard 

* as almost miraculous. Scarcely aware before of the 

* existence of their glorious national literature, the people 

* now began to press round these brands plucked from the 

* fire — the scanty records of their faith and history — with 

* a fierce and passionate love, a love stronger than that of 

* wife and child. These same documents, as they were 

* gradually formed into a canon, became the immutable 

* centre of their lives, their actions, their thoughts, their 

* The Talmud t in Quarterly Review of OcU, 1867. 
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* very dreams. From that time forth, with scarcely any 

* intermission, the keenest as well as the most poetical 

* minds of the nation remained fixed upon them.' 

This great change in the chosen people is also marked 
by their adoption of a form of government so theocratic, 
that the high-priest became the supreme civil magistrate 
of the nation, the claims of the house of David, for all its 
prestige, being, after Zerubbabel, apparently not even put 
forward. The enthusiastic feelings with which all classes 
at this time regarded the Aaronic priesthood find 
expression in the Books of Chronicles, and they had not 
died out when the son of Sirach described a popular 
sovereign-pontiff, coming out from the sanctuary to bless 
the people, * as the sun shining upon the Temple of the 
most High,' * as fire and incense in the censer,' * as a 
vessel of beaten gold set with all manner of precious 
stones,' etc. ; ^ for then indeed * were all the sons of 
Aaron in their glory, and the oblations of the Lord in 
their hands before all the congregation of Israel.' ^ 

It is, however, evident, that the sacerdotal caste, as a 
whole, soon began to deteriorate, if indeed it had profited 
as much as the other classes of the Jewish people from 
the bitter probation of the Captivity, where it may have 
suffered less ; so that it proved quite unequal to meeting 
the national desires and spiritual events of the time. The 
Priests, who were the nucleus of the Sadducee party, 
were willing enough to be civil magistrates, to receive any 
amount of tithes, and to go through the routine of an 
external worship the magnificence of which enhanced 
* Ecclus. 1. * Ecclus, 1. 13. 
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their dignity in the eyes of the people, but they had 
neither the will nor in general the capacity to continue 
taking the lead in the religious and intellectual move- 
ment which they had started ; for, although, like the old 
royal house, they seem to have been far from averse to 
the introduction of foreign luxury or anything else from 
abroad that had little connection with religion, they 
were strongly opposed to all doctrinal development, 
especially of a mystical tendency, as the more advanced 
and spiritualistic the religion of the people, the more 
activity, learning, and purity of life would be expected of 
its clergy. Such, we have seen, was the attitude of 
many of the old priestly families of the Greek world in 
the time of Pythagoras, and, thanks to lay patronage, we 
have heard of something of the kind in England in the 
days of Wesley, if not since. 

The consequence was that a new clergy had to be 
created to meet the religious wants of the time, and the 
Scribes, whom our Lord recognised as sitting *in 
* Moses' seat,' ^ may be regarded as in a manner the suc- 
cessors of the Prophets whose order was founded by 
Samuel.^ This order of Scribes, moreover, claimed to 
derive its authority from the * Great Synagogue,' the 
venerable assembly which, according to Jewish tradition, 

' Matt. xxii. 2. 

* Tipwpiirris (in Sept. for ndbi) means one who speaks for another, 
especially one who speaks for a god. One might, of course, have 
a prophet's supernatural gift, like the herdsman Amos, without 
being a member of the prophetic order, and, on the other hand, 
one might have no such gift, and yet, from having been admitted 
into the said order, have authority to teach dogmatically. 
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received the * Oral Law ' from the last Prophets, to whom 
it was believed to have been handed down from Moses. 

In opposition to the Sadducee Priests, the Pharisee 
Scribes were the champions of religious and intellectual, 
rather than of material, progress. As politicians, they 
desired the rule of an aristocracy of piety and learning 
rather than of mere birth or property, and particularly 
dreaded the moral corruption which invariably results 
from intercourse with foreigners, while they favoured a 
proselytism at least intended to be disinterested, mono- 
gamy, humane punishments,^ and education for all 
classes. As theologians and ministers of religion, they 
claimed as much authority for the Books of the Prophets 
and even for the unwritten traditions called the * Oral 
Law' as for the Pentateuch, and they introduced and 
developed in the synagogue organisation, of which they 
were the creators, and where they, and not the Priests, 
conducted divine worship, a ritual in some respects quite 
foreign to the ancient ritual of the Temple. It is not 
that there was even a wish on their part to have anything 

^ They must certainly have had this humane tendency, or it 
would not have been so much insisted upon in the Talmud ; but I will 
not quote certain extracts therefrom in Emanuel Deutsch's famous 
essay as evidence that the judicial ideal they present was a reality, 
when, some centuries before the greater part of the Talmud was 
written, the Jewish courts still had coactive jurisdiction in Palestine. 
It has been well said {^Church Times y nth June, 1880), that 'a 
* tombstone is not always the best witness to character, and the 
' Talmud is a tombstone, with a very long inscription, set up over 
*the grave of the Jewish law.* This, however, does not prevent 
the Talmud from being a reliable authority on Jewish culture, 
which had not been much affected by the extinction of the nation. 
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in the legislation of the Pentateuch repealed or the 
hereditary priesthood upset, but they wanted the former 
to be supplemented, and the latter to be obliged to do 
their duty in accordance with the spirit of the time. 

It is, however, to be observed that there were two 
diverging tendencies in Pharisaism, which respectively 
found their fullest expression in the rival schools of 
Shammai and Hillel, in the first century b.c. Both had 
the same object in view, — the attainment through the 
national religion of spiritual communion with God, only 
they advocated different means of attaining it. The 
school of Shammai held that the surest plan was to im- 
prove on the Mosaic legislation and ritual by multiplying 
and exacting the most rigid observance of external 
ordinances, while the school of Hillel contended that 
men were rather to be relieved from the burthen of ex- 
ternal observances, and that the spirit of an injunction 
might sink its letter altogether. But what was best 
in the teachings of either Pharisaic school seems to have 
been united by the Essenes, for whom obedience to or- 
dinances meant asceticism, and asceticism spirituality. 

While, therefore, the only Messiah welcome to the 
Sadducees was a sovereign high-priest, or a king like 
Herod the Great, who would do everything for the 
material prosperity of the nation, especially of the 
priests and great land-owners, and who would be on 
the best of terms with the Persian, Macedonian or 
Roman lord-paramount of the day, and while a peasant 
party, impatient both of taxation and contumely, 
and equally opposed to the Sadducees and the 
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Pharisees,* had imagined a demagogue and socialist 
Messiah, such as Judas of Galilee,^ or such as the 
Galilean followers of our Ix)rd expected in the early days 
of their discipleship, the Scribes continued the work of the 
Prophets in developing the idea of a ja/w//^ Messiah, in fact, 
such a Messiah as scholastic pride, the bane of Pharisaism 
as it was of Graeco-Roman philosophy, prevented them 
from recognising in One, who was personally a stranger to 
the academic world of Jerusalem. It was precisely because 
the Scribes and Pharisees did know the value of righteous- 
ness, without living themselves up to their knowledge and 
especially to their pretensions, that they were so severely 
condemned. 

But, however culpably the Scribes, exaggerating the 
importance of a university education, despised those who 
had either no leisure or no inclination to sit at the feet 
of the famous rabbis of the capital, nothing can be more 
certain than the intimate connection of their authority 
and influence as a clerical order with the most brilliant 
culture and the remarkable intellectual activity of the 
Jewish people. 'Strenuously and indefatigably,' says 
Emanuel Deutsch,^ * the Pharisees advocated education ; 

* The falsely and insidiously repeated connection of our Lord 
with this dangerous party, particularly strong among the unlettered 
mountaineers of Galilee, contributed not a little to make Him a 

* stumblingblock ' (i Cor. i. 23) to both Pharisees and Sadducees. 

* Shall the Christ,* they ironically asked, *come out of Galilee?' 
{John vii. 42.) 

- Acts V. 37. 

' Notes of a Lecture on the Talmud^ delivered May 15th, 1868, 
at the Royal Institution. 
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* and by their unceasing efforts, hundreds of synagogues, 

* colleges, and schools arose, not only in Judaea, but 

* throughout the whole Roman Empire. Over Judaea, 

* after many unsuccessful attempts, education was made 

* compulsory everywhere except in Galilee. Peculiar 

* circumstances arising out of its geographical position 

* behind Samaria and Phoenicia, had reduced that beauti- 

* ful country to be the Bceotia of Palestine. The faulty 

* pronunciation of its inhabitants was the standing joke 

* of the witty denizens of the metropolis. After the fall 

* of Jerusalem, however, this was altered, and Galilee be- 

* came in her turn the seat of some of the most exalted 
'Academies.' . . . *The regulations and provisions for 
'public instruction were extremely strict and minute. 

* The number of children alloted to one teacher, the 

* school buildings and their sites, the road even that led 

* to them, everything was considered ; no less the age of 

* the pupils and the duties of the parents with regard to 

* preliminary preparation and continuous domestic super- 

* vision of their tasks. The subjects, the method, the 

* gradual weaning of the pupil into a teacher or helpmate of 

* his fellow-pupils — all these things are carefully exposed 

* in the Talmud. Above all is the great principle, Non 

* muita sed muitum, the motto of all schooling in the 

* Talmud. Good fundamental grounding, elementary 

* maternal teaching, and constant repetition are some of 

* the chief principles laid down. The teachers, in most 

* cases, taught gratuitously : considering theirs a holy 

* and godly office, for which the reward would surely not 
*fail them. The relation between master and disciple 

o 
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*was generally that of father and child, or friend and 
' friend.' 

II. Such then is the testimony of History to the as- 
sociation of clericalism with real progress, with, at any 
rate, the progress to which we owe those BlUthezeiten 
which compel the most sceptical to suspect that there 
must be something noble and good in the world after all. 
We have, in fact, seen that every great flowering season 
of the world's civilisations, when not coinciding exactly, 
as in the great majority of cases, with the ascendancy of 
a clergy, has had such an ascendancy either for rapid effect 
or recent cause. And, indeed, we might be allowed to 
admit a priori that the class whose influence would be 
most favourable to intellectual and aesthetic culture, and 
generally to things most conducive to civilisation and re- 
finement, would be one trained to a preeminently intel- 
lectual life, and anxious, if only from interested motives, 
to supply religion with her most useful handmaids. So 
it is not surprising that, all over Europe at the present 
day, it is in the clergy that are found the warmest defen- 
ders of liberal v. mere utilitarian education ; * that in 
our own country it is easy to see that nine-tenths of the 
culture and refinement that . any class can boast of is 
directly or indirectly due to our clergy, whether engaged, 
as at our ancient seats of learning, once quite ecclesiastical 

' I have had opportunities of noticing in Spain how disgrace- 
fully the level of university studies has sunk since the clergy ceased 
to have the direction of superior education ; and, beyond the Alps, 
the windows of book-shops betray the intellectual level and account 
f»)r the dire vandalism of * young Italy.* 
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institutions, in forming the most polished gentlemen of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, or, scattered over the length and 
breadth of the land, in organising and directing * young 
men's Christian associations,' guilds, singing-classes, 
parish libraries, and the like ; and that until not many 
years ago, when the Government was moved to favour 
the spread of atheism, the education provided for our 
lower classes was almost entirely due to clerical activity. 
Nor is it surprising to find in history, that, whenever 
a whole population has retrograded in civilisation, the 
authority of its clergy has at once lost ground, if not in 
appearance, at any rate \xv reality ; this being particularly 
noticeable in the Western provinces of the Roman 
Empire after the conquest of the Barbarians. No doubt, 
one of the first results of their abandonment by the 
imperial government to the fury and cupidity of the 
invaders was to draw the unfortunate Provincials round 
their bishops, under whose paternal guidance many cities, 
notably in Gaul, managed to preserve during several 
centuries the Roman civilisation with a considerable 
amount of municipal independence. But it is easy to 
see from the chronicles of the time that, with few excep- 
tions, the conquerors had accepted little or nothing of 
the Christian religion but some external forms, and that, 
although the Roman clerks were found to be useful as 
scribes and counsellors by the barbarian kings, it was 
only in the towns among the old population that they 
continued to have any real influence. And, when the 
culture of antiquity had given a last flicker under the 
church-favouring Charlemagne, and when for a time the 

o 2 
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conquerors had gained much less than the conquered 
had lost from their general fusion, then began that truly 
dark age which the Italians have called the Secolo di 
Jerro, and the reign of brute force all over Western 
Christendom. For, if to a superficial observer the 
Church, even in the tenth century, has still the appear- 
ance of being an honoured institution, and if there 
was no question of abolishing her bishops, chapters or 
convents, or even the temporal jurisdiction exercised by 
many of her prelates, the fact was that her spiritual 
authority was not so much assailed by avowed enemies 
as it was undermined by false or lukewarm friends. The 
almost empty shell remained ; but bishops had nothing 
l)ut the sacrament of ordination to qualify them for their 
office, being practically appointed by temporal powers 
and chosen from the military nobility not unfrequently 
on account of the services expected of them in time of 
war ; priests who were married in defiance of the Western 
Church's law were thrust upon parishes also by lay 
patrons ; the cathedral chapters, which at this time had 
a large share in diocesan administration, were invaded by 
' lay-canons ' ; and the revenues of the convents were 
appropriated by temporal princes such as Hugh, duke of 
France, surnamed the Abbot, on account of the wealth 
he derived from the numerous monastic foundations in 
his dominions. It was at this time that the papal throne 
was as much in the power of the temporal potentate who 
could overawe Rome as the government of Italy would 
have it at the present day : the dukes of Tuscany and 
the counts of Tusculum, or more frequently their 
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womankind, practically made and unmade the Popes, 
just as one or the other happened to be master of the 
city ; the crowning result of lay interference in ecclesi- 
astical matters being the raising to St. Peter's chair of a 
boy twelve years old, the notorious Benedict IX., whose 
father, Alberic, Count of Tusculum, commanded the city 
from the Alban hills. 

Such was the wretched state of subjection suffered by 
the clergy, and such was the disregard of the laity for 
the ecclesiastical censures which their sacrileges must 
have constantly provoked, when the West of Europe had 
quite fallen back into a state of barbarism. But from the 
pontificate, or rather the previous long career under 
several popes, of the great Hildebrand, from what Mr. 
Lilly has so happily called * the turning point in the 
* Middle Ages,' ^ the influence of the clergy revived as 
fast as the civilisation and culture of which they were 
the champions, and the great Innocents who bearded and 
humbled potentates like our King John, and other 
crowned ruffians of the same stamp, were the contemporaries 
of such metaphysicians as St. Thomas Aquinas, of such 
men of science as Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon and 
Raymond Lulle, of such poets as the Troubadours of 
Provence, the Minnesingers of Germany, and the authors 
of the Stabat and the Dies IrcB (soon to be followed by 
Dante), and of such artists as the builders and decorators 
of the most beautiful of our Northern cathedrals,^ while 

' Chapters in European History, 

■-. Almost all connoisseurs of mediseval art are agreed now in 
placing in the 13th century the apogee of the only style of archi- 
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almost every village was endowed with a costly * thing of 
beauty/ universities were being founded all over Europ>e, 
the philosophy and science of Antiquity and the East 
appropriated and, at least in some directions, developed, 
and the great principles of Roman law, which had sur- 
vived in the form of canon law, infused by bishop- 
chancellors into civil jurisprudence. 

Seeing then that the culminating periods of intellec- 
tual and aesthetic culture have been so generally connected 
with the ascendancy of a clerical order, or at least, as in 
modern Europe since the spiritualistic reaction at the 
end of the last century, with its influence over the flower 
of the most cultivated classes, is it not reasonable to infer 
that the same provision was divinely appointed for the 
education of the human race as for that of individuals ? 
For in early childhood the individual Christian is left by 
the Church almost entirely to the spiritual care of his 
earthly parents, and it is not until he has acquired some 
intellectual development, that he is gradually transferred 
to the pastoral direction of the 'stewards of God*s 

tecture that Northern Europe can fairly call its own. Architecture 
declined there in the following century, chiefly in consequence of its 
being abandoned by bishops and abbots, men of general culture 
and refinement, and becoming a mere handicraft in the hands of 
the free-masons ; though Fergusson has shown in his History of 
Architecture that this was much less the ca^ in England than on 
the Continent. On the age of St. Louis a3 a very great period of 
art and culture, see the splendid Introduction of Montalembert's 
Histoire de Ste. Elisabeth de Hongrie. 

When Th^ophile Gautier said that since the Greeks the world 
has been in a * bad dream,' he must have been thinking of , . . well 1 
not, at any rate, of mediaeval Flo4:QncQ oi: Venice, 
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mysteries.' ^ And thus it has been with the various races 
of men ; so long as they remained in a state of childhood, 
a simple patriarchal priesthood sufficed for their spiritual 
wants, and regular trained and segregated clergies did not 
appear until an age of advanced intellectual development. 
Nor does it seem to be the economy of Divine provi- 
dence to suffer the extinction of any type, of any realised 
idea that is still able to fulfil its purpose. Geology and 
Palaeontology have disposed of the hypothesis, which 
used to be popular, of periodical destruction of whole sets 
of types to make room for new ones. There does not, 
for instance, appear to have been a single family of 
animals or of plants without a representative in the pre- 
sent geological period, up to which even the brachiopode 
molluscs and fucoid algae of the lowest formations have 
continued almost without modification. And thus it has 
been with the old patriarchal priesthood j for, as it is 
still able to fulfil the purpose for which it was designed, 
namely to prepare the way for a higher ministry, the 
right and duty of every competent father of a family to 
have a cure of souls, that is to be a king, priest and prophet 
(for the three sacred offices ill brook separation) at his 
own hearth, have been supplemented rather than sup- 
planted by the superior prerogative of the sacerdotal 
organisation of which the type has been most perfectly 
realised in the Apostolical succession. 

* I Cor, iv. I. Even in regard to the most unworthy of an 
order sitting legitimately *in Moses' seat,* our Lord's command 
is: — *A11 things therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, 
observe and do ; but do not ye after their works,' — Matt, xxiii. 3, 
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CONCLUSIONS 

» 

It is hoped then that the reader will acknowledge that 
there are good reasons for holding : — 

Firstly, that Christians have no just motive for taking 
offence when charged with being Anthropomorphists, 
Fetishists, etc., for in the creed of Christianity the vital 
truths of all the religions which preceded it find a place, 
and their proper place. 

Secondly, that the more spiritually advanced is a 
religion, the more necessary are the doctrines, comple- 
mentary to each other, of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, to secure its metaphysical system 
from contradiction either with facts or with itself. 

Thirdly, that the Incarnation was delayed until, *in 
the fulness of the time,' ^ the religious education of the 
most progressive races of mankind was sufficiently 
advanced for them to appreciate and welcome the 
Atonement — until, *the fields' were * white already to 
harvest.' 2 

* GaL iv. 4. 

* fohn iv. 35. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE HUMAN RACES'" 



I. NOACHITES 



/ / Magog. 

Allophyiian J Tubal. 
Japhethices. J Meshech. 

\ TiRAS. 



> 
n \ 

H 
X 



Aryans. 



/J 



AVAN. 



^G 



OMBR. 



lMadai. 



I Pela<igicans. — Pelasgians. —Hellenes 

\ Italicans. 

(Celts. 



ailyrio- ^ 
Thracians. 

Sarmatians. 

, Teutons. 

f Iranians. 
1 Ariahs. 



f Sclavs 
1 Letts. 



(Western 
Hamites. 
Eastern 
Hamites. 






MiZRAIM. 

Put. 

CUSH. 

Canaan. 

Elam. 

ASSHUR. 

Arpachsad.— Eber. 

LUD. 



j Pelbg. — Israelites. 
1 Joktan. 



' Mainly after Fran9ois Lenormant in Les Origines de VHistotte^ 
his last work. 
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II. Turanians or Cainites. 



Ugrians. 

Chalybiant. 

Kenites. 

Accado-Sumirians. 

Medo-Elamite& 

Scytho-Turks. 

Mongolians. 



Tibetans. 

Tonguse 

Ainos. 

Chino- Japanese 

Indochinese. 

Dravidians. 



III. Negroes. 

IV. Melanians. 

V. Americans. 

VI. Malayo-Polynesians. 

VII. Mediterraneans. 

The several branches of the three Noachite races, all 
comprised in the so-called * Caucasian ' race of Blumenbach 
and Cuvier, and classed in Genesis x. with notable accuracy, 
are there designated by the names either of or for popula- 
tions, belonging respectively to each, that were best known 
to the Israelites.^ This knowledge must have been in great 
part derived from their enterprising neighbours, the Phceni- 
cians, who from a very early period supplied very distant 
countries with tin, and were familiar with the Western shores 
of the y^gean and Euxine long before the acquirement of the 
art of navigation sufficiently for its application to piracy by 
the Pelasgicans of the Archipelago obliged the sons of Canaan 
to abandon their maritime commerce with the mining popu- 
lations of Pontus and the Caucasus, and to work themselves 
the tin-mines of Spain. 

Magog, Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras represent one of 

* That such names may also represent individual ancestors, 
in spite of hiatuses, sometimes immensely long, in the pedigrees, is 
well explained in the Abbede Broglie's valuable Etude sur Us GMa- 
logies bibliques. 
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the two main branches of the Japhethite race, the white 
and often quite * Caucasian '-looking Allophylian (of the 
' Allophylian white races ' of Pritchard), of which the 
Georgians and Circassians are not improbably the least im- 
pure representatives at the present day, and which, separated 
from the other main branch, the Aryan, must have discarded 
its original, perhaps still quite unformed, language, for more 
convenient modes of speech originated by neighbouring 
Turanians farther advanced at the time in civilisation. 
Magog was Gogarene^^ now Kukarj the Northernmost region 
of Armenia ; TUBAL and Meshech, two populations in the 
East of Asia Minor, often named in the Assyrian royal in- 
scriptions ; and TiRAS, an ancient name of the country 
(Cilicia and Northernmost Syria) south of the Taurus moun- 
tains. At a remote period, long before the extension of the 
Aryans, the Allophylian Japhethites peopled the countries, 
already occupied by Turanians with whom they must have 
mixed, between the Zagros (Djebeltak) mountains, the 
Caucasus mountains, the Euxine, and the ^gean, and from 
thence they extended a little north of the Caucasus, and also 
into the North of Syria. To the Magogite branch still 
belongs the largest element in the population of the countries 
about the Caucasus. The Tubalite and Meshechite branches 
contributed large elements to the population of Asia Minor. 
The Tirasite branch, which seems to have been originally 
settled in Assyria and Mesopotamia, and to have extended 
from thence, not improbably in consequence of the invasion 
of Assyria by Shemites, into Northern Syria, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia, was the first, under influence from Babylonia, to 

* In Ezekiel's apocal)rptic vision of a world-wide league against 
the New Jerusalem, * Gog of the land of Magog ' (according to 
Lenormant, a merely fortuitous assonance of names) was, not Gyges 
king of Lydia, but a formidable Scythian invader^ Gdgu of 
Assyrian inscriptions the Attila of his day — who founded a short- 
lived empire including Iberia, part of Armenia, and the East of Asia 
Minor. See Les Origims de I ^liistoire, chap. xii. 
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attain to a pretty high degree of civilisation ; and its at present 
best known people were the Hittites * of Northern Syria, who 
more than once headed a foiinidable league against Egypt. 
Javan was the name which the Phoenician navigators 
extended from the lonians ('lafoi/cy, "'laovc?, "iwi/fj), who, 
emigrating from Greece, settled, about the eleventh century 
B.C., in the Greek Archipelago and Ionia, and with whom 
they had much commercial dealing, to the whole race which, 
perhaps about twenty-three centuries B.C., emigrated from the 
North into South-Eastern Europe, and, crossing probably 
the Hellespont, into the West and South of Asia Minor. 
This race, the Pelasgican,'^ was one of the three branches of 
a race which probably divided in Sarmatia, the other two 
being the Italican, which supplied the largest element to the 
population of Italy, with probably an element also to that of 
Rhaetia and Noricum, but waited to extend further till the 
conquests of Rome, — and the Celts,^ who settled in Gaul, and 

* The Hittites of i Kings xi. i, and 2 Kings vii. 6, but, 
according to Lenormant, not to be confounded with the Palestinian 
Hittites or Beni-HHh of the Pentateuch, whose names were purely 
Canaanitish, — again a case of fortuitous assonance of names, per- 
haps im.proved on by popular etymology. 

* As many other ethnic designations, the term Pelasgi was 
used by the ancients sometimes in a narrower, and sometimes in a 
broader sense ; and hence some confusion in their accounts of 
migrations. It was used : — I®, to designate a single tribe or people 
of Argolis which spread over the rest of Greece, having acquired 
great prestige from taking to a more advanced agriculture than its 
neighbours', and also from a religious development connected with 
its rise in civilisation ; 2®, the whole Aryan population of Greece 
with its offshoots before the rise of the Hellenic race ; 3®, the 
whole race (including notably the Tyrrhenians of Asia Minor) which, 
to avoid confusion, I venture to call Pelasgican. 

* The very close affinity of the Celtic languages, closer perhaps 
even than Greek, to the languages of Italy represented in literature 
by Latin has been shown by M. d'ArboisdeJubainville in La Revue 
Celtique of June, 1876 ; and this opinion haarbeen endorsed by the 
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from thence extended into the Spanish peninsula and the 
British Isles, and later into Rhaetia, Noricum, and the North 
of Italy, and, later still, supplied a small element of popula- 
tion to the South of Germania and to Galatia in Asia Minor. 
The Pelasgicans of Greece became the Pelasgian race, which 
threw offshoots into Epirus, Macedonia, the Archipelago, 
Mysia, and Italy ; and from Pelasgian tribes in Thessaly, 
which were united by the worship of the Zeus of Mt. Olympus 
and the Apollo of Tempe, was formed the Hellenic race, 
which, after extending over the rest of Greece, except Arcadia, 
planted colonies on most of the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean and Euxine, and which may from the first 
have been divided into -^olians, Dorians, Achaeans and 
lonians.^ Elements too to the population of Cyprus, 
Philistia, Barbary, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta were 
supplied by other Pelasgicans.'^ 

GOMER {Kififiipioi, Gimirrai of Assyrian inscriptions) was 

Cte. de Charencey {Recherckes sur les Noms des Points de PEspace), 
M. Gaidoz, Mr. J. Marshall, and other eminent philologists. 

* I have not here the authority of Lenormant, but I see no 
sufficient reason for abandoning the traditional view of the Hellenic 
race, as defended in Clinton's Fasti Hellenici^ and indirectly testi- 
fied to by the incontestably very ancient list of the groups of states 
forming the Delphic Amphictyony ; other views being based on 
mere conjectures, each one too gratuitous to command general 
acceptance. 

■-* See Les Origines de PHistoire, chap, xiii., for identification of 
Elishdh (not, on philological grounds, with 'E^Acis but) with 
A(oA.«ts, the most extended race of Greece proper, — of Kiittm with 
the inhabitants of Cyprus (from the very ancient Phoenician esta- 
lishment, Citiuni, — Kittt in Phoenician), — of Tarshtsh with the 
Tyrrheni {alias Tvp<rayolf Ti/ptrijyof, Tursha in Egyptian) of Asia 
Minor and Italy (although Tarshtsh came to be confounded with 
Tartessus in Spain, and to be generally applied to the distant 
Western stations of Phoenician commerce), — and of Rdddnim (for 
DSddnifn in Sept. of Gen. x. 4, and m I Chron. i. 37) with the in- 
habitants of Rhodes. 
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the name given to unsettled populations of the North (*Gomer, 
and all his bands,' of Ezekiel)^ which were long, as the Tura- 
nian Scythians, a terror to the civilised nations of Western 
Asia. They belonged to a race which, probably in Sarmatia, 
divided into Teutons, Sarmatians, and Illyrio-Thracians. 
The Teutons settled in Germania, and from thence extended 
into Scandinavia, etc. The Sarmatians divided in Sarmatia 
into Sclavs and Letts, and, since the Christian era, the former 
extended into the East of Germania, etc. The Illyrio-Thra- 
cians,* or Gomerites proper, settled in Dacia, and from 
thence extended into Moesia, lUyria, Panonia, Istria, Venetia, 
Thrace, Mysia, Bithynia (where the Greeks knew of a lake 
and district of 'Ao-xai'tcr, a name allied \.o Ashkenaz\ Paphla- 
gonia, Phrygia, Pontus and Armenia {Tdgarfndh). 

Madai was the name of the people with which the 
Assyrians were first and best acquainted of the race which 
extended from a Northern country of Eastern Iran over 
the greater part of Iran, or Ariana (the vast region ex- 
tending from the eastern border of Assyria to the western 
border of India, between Scythia-cis-Imaeum and the sea). 
This race divided, perhaps about 2000 B.C., into Iranians 
who remained in Iran and Ariahs who emigrated into India, 
probably through the Khyber pass of the Cophen (Cabul 
river). 

MiZRAlM and Put represent the Western Hamites 
who migrated from the Hamitic race's cradle-land in Asia, 
not improbably Gedrosia, into Africa. Mizraim was the 
Hebrew name for Egypt, Upper and Lower, and Put was 

* It is generally admitted now by students of early Greek 
antiquity that the Thraces or Threces of historical times had nothing 
to do with a people of a similar name, or of a name which, through 
popular etymology, had got to be similar, to which belonged the 
earliest poets of Greece. These were probably ^Zolians, and Mure 
has shown that there was a tract of country, partly in Boeotia and 
partly in Phocis, called ©pdixTj or 0p?7Kr; at one time. See J. Robson, 
in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography ^s. n, Thra^ia. 
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for Punty^ — the Egyptian name for regions beyond the straits 
of Bab-el-mandeb, including the spice and ivory-producing 
land of Azania (South and West of i^thiopia). The Putites 
crossed with Negroes in Azania and ^Ethiopia before in the 
latter country they were joined by Cushites.* The Mizraites 
settled in the North of Africa from the Red sea to the 
Atlantic, and, much later, contributed, as Egyptian military 
colonists, a small contingent to the population of Northern 
^Ethiopia and Philistia. 

CusH and Canaan represent the Eastern Hamites, 
whose languages, miscalled * Shemitic,' and very nearly 
related together, are only distantly related to those of their 
race's Western group. CuSH was the Hebrew name for the 
South and West of Arabia and often extended to the oppo- 
site shores both of the Persian gulf and the Red sea. The 
Cushites seem to have extended from Gedrosia (where a race 
very similar to the j£ihiopes of Africa was known to Hero- 
dotus and other Greek writers) into India,* Carmania, and 
Arabia, about 4,500 B.C. into Babylonia,* and about ten 

* According to Prof Sayce in his Fresh Light from the ancient 
Monuments, and Hibbert Lectures, p. 434. 

* Whereas Chez, the ancient language of Abyssinia, and its 
modern derivations are nearly related to Himyaritic, Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian and Phcenician, the other native languages of the North- 
Eastern as of the Northern coast regions of Africa are much more 
nearly related to that of the ancient Egyptians. More distant 
affinities, however, between the two groups of languages are generally 
admitted by philologists. 

* On the Cushite race in India and its very important con- 
tributions to the religion and civilisation of that country, contributions 
such as the caste-system (known to have also existed in Yemen), 
which could hardly be either of Aryan or of Turanian origin, see 
Lenormant's Manuel de PHistoire ancUnne de V Orient, vol. iii. of 
3rd edition. No modification of his conclusions in r^ard to the 
area of the Cushite race in his later works. 

^ On the Cushite race in Babylonia, and its very important con- 
tributions to the religion and civilisation of that country, which could 
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centuries later into ^Ethiopia. Canaan designated at first 
the low coast-land of Palestine (as opposed to the moun- 
tainous region east of the Jordan). The Canaanites sepa- 
rated from the Cushites about 2400 B.C., when they migrated 
from the West of Arabia into Syria, but most numerously 
into Palestine and especially Phoenicia, where Tyre came to 
replace Sidon as their most important state. Colonies too 
of Canaanites were planted in Cyprus, Barbary and the 
South of Spain by Phoenician cities, after the Israelite con- 
quest of the greater part of Palestine. 

Elam was the Hebrew name for Susiana, ASSHUR for 
the earliest capital of the kingdom of Assyria, Arpachsad, 
Eber and Peleg almost certainly for regions in Babylonia, 
JOKTAN most probably for a region or people in Arabia, 
LuD (a name connected by Lenormant * with that of the 
Ruthennu or Luthennu^ so often mentioned in Egyptian in- 
scriptions) for a population in Syria, and Aram originally for 
the highlands of Syrian Arabia (including Auranitis '^), and 

hardly be either of Shemitic or of Turanian origin, see Lenormant's 
La Magie chez les Chaldiens et les Origines accadiennes, 

* Les Origines de PHistoire, chap. xiii. As Professor Sayce 
informs us, * no distinction was made between r and / in ancient 
* Egyptian pronunciation.' — The Races of the Old Testament. 

■^ I have the oral authority of Lenormant (very shortly before 
the great loss to the whole circle of historical sciences which left 
unfinished Les Origines de PHistoire) for the identification of Haran 
in Ardm Naharatm, not, as by the Septuagint and Josephus, with 
Charrse in Mesopotamia, but with Auranitis (the Hauran), with its 
two riveis, the Jabbok (Zerka) and the Hieromax (Yarmak), both 
rising in the * mountains of the East' {Num, xxiii. 17). The 
account of the journeyings to and fro of Balak's messengers to 
Balaam certainly does not give one the idea of the prophet's 
dwelling in so far a country as Mesopotamia, or as the two-river 
country of the Euphrates and Chaboras, the Naharina of Assyrian 
inscriptions. The Aramaeans moreover do not seem, except as 
traders, to have extended beyond the Euphrates before the 7th 
century B.C. ; and the extension of the people must not be confounded 
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afterwards extended, with the spread of the Aramites, to 
CcElesyria and Northern Syria. The Shemites from whom 
the above sub-races were descended must have been still a 
quite small body of nomads on their immigration into Baby- 
lonia, apparently to fish in troubled waters, when that rich 
country was disturbed by the Cushite invasion from Arabia. 
These Shemites also 'journeyed from the East," — from pro- 
bably a country lying between that of the Aryans and that 
of the Hamites, — say, a north-eastern region of Afghanistan. 
In Babylonia they adopted the language of the more civilised 
Cushites, the mother of all the other so-called * Shemitic 
languages ' ; and from thence they extended into neighbour- 
ing countries, — the Elamites migrating into Susiana,* the 
Asshurites into Assyria, the Ludites into Coelesyria, the Jok- 
tanites into the Nejed of Arabia, and the Aramites into Syrian 
Arabia, while the Pelegites alone seem to have remained in 
Babylonia. Later, the Joktanites extended from the Nejed 
more or less over the rest of Arabia, the Aramites from Syrian 
Arabia into Arabia Petraea, Coelesyria, Northern Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, and Pelegites {alias Hebrews) emigrated 
into Syrian Arabia, and Palestine, whence detachments were 
led by descendants of Abraham into Arabia Petraea and 
the Hejaz. In Palestine the Shemitic patriarchs adopted the 
Canaanite branch of the Cushite or Eastern Hamite language 
after having probably spoken before, in Syrian Arabia, the 
kindred language of the Aramites.' 

with that of its language, which, spreading like the half Persian 
Hindustani in India, came to be the commercial and international 
language of the greater part of Western Asia, being, as such, 
favoured by the government of the Achaemenidae. 

* Lenormant's own translation of Gen, xi. 2 agrees with that 
of our Authorised Version, though not with that of our far from 
infallible Revised Version. 

* Further evidence of a settlement of Shemites in Susiana is still 
wanting, but that country, confining Babylonia, could hardly have 
failed to be within their area. ' See Gen, zxxi. 47. 
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Of the Turanian races, characterised by high cheek 
bones and broad nose, to the Ugrian belong the aboriginal 
population of quite Northern and North-Eastem Europe 
(still represented by the Lapps of Scandinavia and Russia, 
and the Finns, Samoyeds, Tshuds, Esthonians, Karelians, 
Permians, Mordvins, etc. of Russia), the aboriginal and for 
tlie most part the present population of the northernmost 
region of Asia, an element in the population of America, and 
the Madgyars who migrated westward in the last years of 
the ninth century to mix with Aryans in Hungary; — to the 
Chalybian, the aboriginal inhabitants of the countries 
of Western Asia (now Trans-Caucasian Russia and the 
northern Asiatic provinces of the Turkish Empire) occupied 
by the Allophylian Japhethites, to whom they probably com- 
municated their languages as well as not a little of their 
blood, but still found sporadically in historical times 
{Chalybes etc.) in mountainous regions, where they were 
celebrated for their skill in mining and metallurgy ; — to the 
Kenite,^ an aboriginal population of Arabia, whence it 
slightly extended into Israelite Palestine, and probably 
nearly related to the Chalybians ; — to the ACCADO-SUMIRIAN, 
the aboriginal population of Babylonia, already so civilised 
when that country came to be occupied by Cushites and 
Shemites; — to the Medo-Elamite, the aboriginal population 
of Susiana and the West of Iran (Persis, Carmania, Media, 
Hyrcania and Parthia); — to the Scytho-Turk, the abori- 
ginal and for the most part the present population of Scythia- 
cis-Imaeum (between the Ural mountains and the Uluk-Tag 
mountains that are at present one of the western boundaries 
of the Chinese Empire), and its projections in Asia as Siica^ 
Turks, Turcomans, Tartars, etc. into Europe, as Scytha^^ 

* For the connection of the Quent (the Turanians with whom 
the Israelites were best acquainted) with QuaKn^ see Num. xxiv. 22, 
in original or in Revised Version. 

* Though neighbouring Sarmatian peoples, and perhaps Ugrian 
also, were often included in the 'S^Mo.i of Greek writers. 
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Alans, Huns,* Avars, Bulgarians, Khazars, Tartars, Kirghiz, 
Yakuts, Nogays, Turks, etc., and even, as Turks, into Africa; 
— to the Mongolian, the aboriginal and for the most part 
present population of Chinese and Russian Mongolia, 
Dzungaria, and Chinese Tartary, and its projections, chiefly 
in consequence of Genghiz-Khan's conquests, in Asia, and, 
as Kalmuks and Olot, into European Russia ; — to the 
Thibetan, the aboriginal and for the most part present 
population of Thibet, and a considerable element in that of 
Northern India ; — to the TONGUSIAN, the aboriginal and for 
the most part present population of Chinese and Russian 
Mandchuria, the aboriginal population of Corea, and the 
Mandchu conquerors of China in the seventeenth century; — 
to the AiNO, the aboriginal and present population of the 
Kurile Islands and Sagalien, and the aboriginal population 
of Japan ; — to the Chino-Japanese, the aboriginal and for 
the most part present population of China, and its extension 
from thence into Corea and Japan ; — to the Indochinese, 
the largest element in the population of Indochina north 
of Malacca; to the Dravidian, a very large element in 
the population of India, especially south of the Vindhya 
mountains. 

The Negro race seems only to have been extended by 
slavery beyond the limits of Africa south of its northern 
coast-lands. 

The Melanian race claims the aboriginal population of 
India, Indochina and Oceania, in all of which it has left pure 
or almost pure representatives, such as the * hill-tribes ' of 
the Vindhya mountains, the Simangs of Malacca, and the 
whole indigenous population of Australia. Thereto perhaps 

* See Latham's article Hunni in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography^ or his Native Races of the Russian Empire, for 
the ethnical connection of the Huns with the Scythce, Alans, Avars, 
Khazars, Turks, Tartars, etc., and not with the Mongols as held 
by historians who have followed Joseph de Guignes. 

I have mainly followed Latham in classification of Turanian races. 

F 2 
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also belonged the aboriginal population of Gedrosia ab- 
sorbed there into the Hamitic race before the latter's exten- 
sion. 

The American race does not seem to have extended 
beyond America except by overlapping a little on the 
extreme North-East of Asia, where it has crossed with the 
Ugrian. 

The Malayo-Polynesian race seems to have been 
formed in Malacca from the crossing of Indochinese with 
Melanians,* and from thence it extended over a great part 
of Oceania, and even to Madagascar. 

The Mediterranean may be conveniently regarded 
till better known as a mixed race, gradually formed, in the 
very long course of the lower Quaternary or Pleistocene 
geological period, from at least three very different ethnic 
stocks, and thereto belonged the thinly-scattered hunter 
population of the forests of all but the quite northern and 
north-eastern regions of Europe, when invaded, in the 
present geological period, by forest-clearing Aryans, and of 
the northern coast-lands of Africa, when invaded by Hamites, 
as well as the aboriginal population of Arabia Petraea and 
Palestine. It has left us the Basque language, and the 
megalithic sepulchral constructions of the * Neolithic' period, 
so much alike from Algeria to Scandinavia and from Portu- 
gal to Circassia and Palestine. Of this race were most 
probably the Iberes of Spain and Gaul, the Ugures of Gaul 
and Italy, the Sicani of Italy and Sicily, the Silures of 
Britain, the Horites of Arabia Petraea, and the Anakim, 
Zamzummim, and other very ancient peoples of Palestine 
famed for their stature and mentioned in Deuteronomy ii." 

* For, with due allowance of frequent cases of atavism, it is far 

from proved that, in certain conditions and in certain proportions, 

the creation of a permanent new race by hybridation is the impossi- 

bility declared by some anthropologists. 

^ I am here following Professor Sayce {The Races of the Old 
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The Aryan race has generally excelled others in keenness 
of the moral sense, of the consciousness of free-will and re- 
sponsibility, and of the aesthetic enjoyment of human beauty, 
in ability to worship without the help of much aesthetic grati- 
fication, to find enjoyment and comfort without the help of 
luxury, and to assimilate, transmute, refine, and develope 
what it borrows from other races, in chivalrous feelings 
towards the weak, in respect for real superiority, and in 
abhorrence of tyranny. We find, therefore, that, if the 
Aryans needed to come into contact with other races before 
they learnt to appreciate the benefits of an advanced state of 
civilisation, they progressed rapidly in all that makes for 
civilisation and culture when once fairly started, and have 
nowhere sunk into utter barbarism, and that, within certain 
limits, the more they have derived from other races the more 
original have been the forms of their own civilisation and 
culture,' — that they have often been able to live in opulence 
without moral corruption resulting therefrom, — that the 

Testament), though I cannot see that he has much ground for con- 
jecturing that the Amorites, though probably not full-blooded 
Canaanites, were mainly of the fair race to which, with great 
perspicacity, he has assigned the most ancient of the known 
populations of Palestine. In any case, there is very little agreement 
between ethnologists in their conclusions drawn from the Egyptian 
representations of foreigners, and there is no means of judging how 
far such representations can be trusted for ethnological purposes, 
seeing that in general they either portray persons of high rank or 
soldiers, the former being rarely of unmixed race in any country 
where a very strictly observed caste-system has not obtained, and 
the latter being so often drawn from subject, allied, or even, as 
mercenaries, altogether foreign populations. 

' Very remarkable, the three prophetic utterances on Japheth 
{Gen. ix. 27) : that he should be enlarged, that he should dwell in 
the tents {i.e, be admitted to share in the religion) of Shem, and 
that Canaan should be his servant ! — the third being fulfilled when 
the Greeks developed a higher civilisation out of elements furnished 
to them by the Canaanite Phoenicians. 
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quality and quantity of their religious art have not always 
corresponded to the intensity of their religious feelings, — 
that they emancipated themselves easily from the worst 
heresies of Pantheism, as soon as their moral development 
all6wed it, — that they have been generally inclined to mono- 
gamy, — that their indigenous religions have been relatively 
free from cruel and immoral rites and from connection with 
black magic, — that they have excelled all other races in epi^ 
poetry, statuary and painting, — and that they have always 
succeeded well with local self-government tempered by 
aristocratic institutions. 

The Shemites have not been far behind the Aryans in the 
above-mentioned characteristics, but have differed from them 
in being more imaginative and excitable, and less able to 
brook restraint, so that religious enthusiasm alone could 
force them to accept a state of society suflficiently disciplined 
for the foundations to be laid of a solidly established civilis- 
ation, and they could come into sufficiently close contact 
with a more civilised race to adopt its language, without 
losing the preference for a more or less wandering life.* 

* The adoption of Hamitic languages by the Shemites, as that 
of Turanian languages by the Allophylian Japhethites, is not more 
surprising than that of Latin by the Celtic populations of Western 
Europe, or of English, etc. by Gypsies ; the Shemites, from a very 
early time, having attached themselves parasitically to the Hamites. 
The latter often dispersed in small knots, and founded their cities 
only by navigable rivers or natural harbours on the sea-coast, or on 
rich soil, while the former, averse to the restraints of an urban or 
agricultural life, roamed over the wide tracts of pasture land between 
the Hamitic settlements, where they were sure of finding a market for 
the produce of their flocks and herds, besides opportunities of 
escorting or levjring black-mail on caravans. So long, however, 
as a Shemitic population thus kept to a nomadic life, it could camp 
in the midst of an Hamitic population without mixing with it, and, 
although the latter might buy the daughters of the former, the 
women of a rich and civilised people would rarely be given in 
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The Hamites and the Turanians,* on the contrary, did 
not, in favourable circumstances, need to learn from other 

marriage to the wild shepherds they despised, or even be much 
sought by them (see Gen, xxvii. 46). Hence the strongly marked 
differences between two races so often found side by side, — 
between the Babylonian and the Assyrian, the Sabsean and the Arab, 
the Moloch- worshipping Phoenician and the Jew, who could 
rejoice in a Law which forbade him to muzzle the ox treading out 
his com, — differences which remained even where one had ended 
by entirely accepting the civilisation, the religion, or the domination 
of the other. 

* On the identification of the Turanians with the Cainites, see, 
in Lenormant's Les premieres Civilisations^ the chapter entitled 
V£poque niolithique et V Invention des Mitaux^ in which much light 
is thrown on a thesis of Eckstein. In Gen. iv. we find, in a very 
few but pregnant words, a most graphic account of the early de- 
pravity of the Cainites, their extension in an easterly direction, and 
the division of their race into nomadic populations such as the 
Kenites of Arabia or the Tartars, luxurious populations cultivating 
the fine arts, such as the Accado-Sumirians or the Chinese, and 
hard-working populations chiefly occupied with metallurgy, after 
having discovered its important secrets, such as the Chalybians of 
Asia Minor or the Miao-Tseu, from whom the Chinese derived most 
of their knowledge of extracting and working metals. Eckstein has 
shown too that the traditions and m3rthologies of the Aryan family 
are full of the malignant sorcerers and serpent-worshippers of another 
race (such as the Telchins and Dactyls of Greek legend) from 
whom they derived the secrets of the mine and the forge. If, as 
seems probable, the cradle of metallurgy, at any rate that of Asia 
and Europe, was one of the rich mining districts of the centre of 
Asia, there may have been * the land of Nod on the east of Eden ' 
{Gen, iv. 16), of which, Eden, the four rivers were Pishon (appar- 
ently the Indus, compassing a land famous for its gold, precious 
stones, and the scented gum, bdellium), * Gihon ' (apparently some 
swiftly flowing river of or near Gedrosia, the country of the Eastern 
j€.thiopes known to the Greeks, and forming one of a pair with 
Pishon, as Euphrates with Hiddikel), * Hiddikel ' (the Tigris or 
Diglatf flowing east of Assur, the first capital of the Assyrian 
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races in order to create the arts and sciences that minister 
to a luxurious civilisation, but it is only on a rich soil or in 
some such condition of prosperity that they are able to remain 
in a civilised state at all, and they have improved little 
derived from races unlike themselves ; the development of 
their moral sense has rarely kept pace with that of their 

monarchy), and * Euphrates. * The original * mountains of Ararat ' 
(for the name of * Ararat ' is known to have shifteii its position at 
any rate to the mountains that bear it at present, and, according to 
Lenormant, after Obry {Du Berceau de VEspice humaine)^ was an 
Iranian geographical name (probably Arydratha), assimilated, from 
its resemblance, to that of the land of Urartu in Armenia, the 

* Ararat' oijer. li. 27), whence the Noachites 'journeyed from the 
East,' were not improbably either the Hindu-Kush (Paropamisus) 
or the Bolor (Imaus) chain, as Eastern Iran (comprising Sogdiana, 
Bactriana, Margiana, the Paropamisus district, Aria, Arachosia, 
Drangiana, and Gedrosia), between the upper Jaxartes (Syr-Daria, 
Sihon) and the sea, seems, according to their earliest traditions, 
to have been the original area of the Noachite races. 

As regards a recent hypothesis which owes its fortune not a little 
to its being regarded as destructive of venerable and poetical tra- 
dition — the greatest of recommendations to a certain class of minds 
— I copy the following from the Athenceum of 6th Sept., 1 89 1 : — 

* Prof. J. Schmidt has published in the Transactions of the 

* Royal Prussian Academy the paper which he read at the Oriental 

* Congress at Stockholm, **0n the Original Home of the Indo- 

* Germans. " This essay created a great sensation at the time. 

* After it had been read, the President asked the assembled members 

* of the Aryan Section whether, as they were assembled on Scan- 

* dinavian soil, there was anybody present who would say a word 

* in favour of the Scandinavian origin of the Aryan family, or 

* against their migration from Asia. No one rose, and not a single 

* dissentient voice was heard. The President, Prof. Max Miiller, 

* was the only one who, in returning thanks to Prof. Schmidt, ex- 

* pressed some doubts on the force of the argument, though he 

* gladly took note of the apparently unanimous agreement of the 

* Oriental scholars present in support of the non-European origin of 

* the Aryan languages. * 
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aesthetic and intellectual faculties ; their religions to be 
prosperous have always required a lavish expenditure on 
decorative art ; they have generally delighted more in 
fetishistic rites than in anthropomorphic mythology ; the 
treatment of * the human form divine ' has never been the 
strong point of their plastic art, but they have been the 
masters of the Aryan and Shemitic races for architecture and 
other purely decorative arts ; they have often connected 
their religions with black magic, and sullied them with im- 
moral and hideously cruel rites — such horrors as, at least 
as acts of worship, are rarely met with among Aryan or 
Shemitic populations, except at a quite low stage of civilisa- 
tion or under foreign influence ; ^ they have generally held 
polygamy more in honour than monogamy ; and they 
have been easily united into large, centralised, and despotic- 
ally governed nations. The Hamites, however, so different 

* In Spain, where delight in cruelty is a national characteristic, 
there is much Canaanitish blood, and the amount of Aryan blood 
there is very much less than in most other European countries. 

But if two of the happiest and most momentous events in the 
history of the world were the destruction of Carthage and the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, the racial diversities of mankind are, after 
all, but of degree ; and the difference is only on the surface between 
the motives for the atrocities of Moloch-worship and for those of our 
present Science-worship, of which a choice specimen was revealed 
to us among the exploits of a certain * Rear-Guard. ' To question 
1287 of the Royal Commission on Vivisection, the late eminent 
Professor Rolleston answered : — 

* The way that Kingsley puts it is by speaking of the devil that 

* is in the heart of every man ; but, if you prefer, you may say that 

* it is the lower nature which we possess in common with camivora, 

* and creatures of that sort ; it is just this, that the sight of a living, 

* bleeding, and quivering organism most undoubtedly does act in a 

* particular way upon what Dr. Carpenter calls the emotionomotor 
' nature in us.* . . . * I know' . . . *that many men are superior 

* to it ; but I beg to say that if we are talking about legislation, we 
' are not to legislate for the good, but for the mass who I submit are 

* not always good.' — Report of the Royal Commission^ p. 64. 
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physically from the Turanians, may also be generally dis- 
tinguished from them by their predilection for the caste- 
system, metaphysical speculation and clerical theocracy, and 
for the phallus more than for the serpent as a religious 
emblem, and by being more concerned with astromony and 
astrology and less with metallurgy and certain kinds of 
magic. 

A quite exceptional specimen of the Hamitic race from a 
religious and ethical point of view, as the chivalrous Japanese 
among Turanians, was the great Egyptian nation ; and the 
spiritual progress we can trace from the materialistic period 
of the old Memphite kingdom is a proof that no race is 
irrevocably doomed to stagnation. It is, moreover, a fact, 
that individuals of the most reviled races can be named who, 
by careful education, have become Europeans in thought 
and life, who have even been brought to an intellectual and 
moral level far above that of the great majority in the class 
of white men that would continue to despise them on account 
of their colour. Even physical racial differences would not 
seem to be, at least theoretically, indelible, if, as M. Elisde 
Reclus, no mean authority, declares, it takes only 150 years 
for the negro in the United States to clear a good quarter 
of the distance externally separating him from the white 
man of that country, who is himself rapidly approximating 
to its old population.* But what may not be possible in the 
way of rapid metamorphosis, if^ as I read in Le Gaulois 
(6th November, 1892), there is just now in Paris an old 
missionary, a Savoyard^ attracting much notice on the quais, 
where he takes his afternoon walk, whose * long residence 

* in China has given him not only the air, the gait, the 
'demeanour and the general appearance of a Chinaman, 

* but his very features, in a manner remoulded on those of 

* his adopted countrymen, the very expression of his coun- 

* tenance, the very colour of his skin ' ! 

' Le Mississipiy in Revue des Deux-Mondes of 1st Aug., 1859. 
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THE AGE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 

A SKETCH OP THE PERIOD OF EUROPEAN REVIVAL 

WHICH CLAIMS AMONG ITS REPRESENTATIVES 

GCETHE. PRUDHON, GAINSBOROUGH, 

AND MOZART. 

TWO SHILLINGS. 

' A contemporaneous history of the art, literature, and ethics of the 
eighteenth century in Europe is the subject of this scholarly work, to which 
is added an appendix explanatory of the furniture, china, and marbles, 
belonging to the Louis XVI. period, which have been bequeathed to the 
nation by Mr. Jones and stored in the Museum at South Kensington.' 

Vanity Fair. 

' Evidently the matter so pleasantly given in this book has been the re- 
sult of a wide range of reading, which has enabled the author to treat his 
Subject with impartiality and discrimination.' — Morning Post. 

* In the first pages of his new volume the author of Foregleams of 
Christianity holds a brief for that eighteenth century which was so uncom- 
promisingly denounced by Carlyle. His defence of that period is, however. 
a mere proem to a very able and enthusiastic appreciation of what he 
entitles the Louis Seize revivaL . . . The little volume is very dainty in 
its type and binding, which, in this respect, are quite in keeping with its 
subject and with the style in which that subject is treated.' — Art Review. 

'As regards art, his arguments and citations are unanswerable. . . . 
Indeed, the book, short as it is, shows evidence of careful study and accurate 
reflection, as well as an artistic sense of a high order.' 

St. James's Gazette. 

' A most learned work, and those interested in the renaissance, tempo 
Louis XVI., would find a valuable, nay, an indispensable text-book.' 

St. Stephen's Review. 

* A short and well-written plea for a closer consideration of the merits 
of the latter end of the eighteenth century as an artistic period. . . . The 
essay is very readable, and will hardly be read without the instruction that 
comes of seeing familiar things in a new light' — Scotsman. 

' Mr. Scott is an enthusiast who would have delighted the heart of his 
namesake, the author of • ' Waverley," and Horace Walpole would have read 
his book with pleasure. He regards the reign of Louis XVI. as having 



been a genuine renaissance of art and literature ; and, so far as art is con- 
cerned, he fairly proves his case. . . . His pleasantly-written work will be 
read with satisfaction by all who are interested in the subject.' — Truth. 

' Thought, research, and discrimination have been expended in the con- 
struction of this compendious little book, and proportionate attention 
should be given to its perusal. . . . With characteristic energy and accuracy, 
he makes reparation for the laxity of others, by his full, clear, concise de- 
scription of the brilliant achievements of the men and women whose genius 
and whose virtues shone resplendent, in those troublous days of tumult and 
infidelity.' — Whitehall Review. 

' One can but regret that the author who has read and seen so much 
should have read and seen so ill.' — Scots Observer. 

• A piece of really scientific history, showing how successive changes in 
the eighteenth century spirit manifested themselves contemporaneously in 
all the civilised countries of Europe.' — Echo. 

' Mr. Scott has clearly read much about ' ' The Age of Mari« Antoinette," 
and conveys his abounding knowledge with notable literary skill and grace. ' 

Freeman's Journal. 

* The essay is very well written, and apart from its theories, for which 
there is a good deal to be said, contains a great deal of interesting and out- 
of-the-way information.' — Literary World. 

* He has a keen and cultivated sympathy for the poetic and artistic side 
of the history of the eighteenth century, and shows us a past fertile in 
genius.'— Evening News and Post. 

' Most book-lovers are acquainted with the rare qualities of delicate 
workmanship and finish shown in the volumes issued from the Leadenhall 
Press, and it is on that account hardly necessary to do more here than to 
say that this charming little volume is worthy of the reputation of these 
eminent publishers.*— Belfast Morning News. 

' Works out his subject with enthusiasm and taste. It is both a dainty 
and an interesting book.* — Glasgow Herald. 

' Mr. Scott has no difficulty in maintaining his assertion that the time of 
Louis XVL was one of the finest connoisseurship, and his little book will 
be enjoyed by all who take an interest in art.' — Liverpool Post. 

• The Age of Marie Antoinette par M. Charles Newton Scott, vient 
tenement k son heure pour former I'^pilogue de ce bruyant Centenaire, 
qu'il nous semble vraiment le Fait du Jour. . . , Nous reconnaissons un 
616ve du Maltre de la critique d'art contemporaine, I'illustre J. Ruskin.' 

La Patrie. 
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